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1 
I am inst ed to inform you that the efence 
Committee have /approved the policy outlined in the 
eo attached rep on the ase of appropriate weapons in the 
& Biddle Rast together with the items graded ia the 
ve (2) 4 pvendicess 


Ta particular I am instructe? to draw your attention 
o the conditions coverning attacks on areas aad buildings 
in Categories 4, B and ¢ detailed in paragraph 10, and to 
the fact that mo announcement or publicity of any kind 
is to be mde regarding the receipt of this authority. 


The secretary of State for the Colonies will be raising 
directly with the High Commissioner for Palestine his 
suggestions for transferring certain items from grading 
under Catecory C to Category E. 
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CABINET 
DEFENCE COMMIBIEE 202 
aa Extract from D.0.(45) 17th Neeting 
- Held on 15th December, 1945 


3. USE OF APPROPRIATE WEAZONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
D.0.(45) 40 = 1Q~ 


THE COMMITTEE had before them a note by the Secretary 
covering at Amnex I a minute from General Ismay to the 
Prime Minister and at Annex II a report by the Chiefs of 
Staff recommending that, when military action had been 
authorised, the use of ‘hppropriate weapons! in the Middle 
East should be a matter for the discretion of the 
Commanders—in=Chief, subject to special restrictions 
contained in a list of buildings and areas in the various 
categories shown in Appendices I -— VIII. : 





LORD VORTAL said that in view of the disturbed 
conditions in falestine, the Chiefs of Staff thought the 
time had come to request approval to the policy whereby 
the Commenders—in=—Chief, Middle Eest, would be given 
discretion to use "appropriate weapons" once the 
responsibility for quelling disturbances had passed from 
eo the civil to the military authorities. In the past, 

heavy restrictions were placed on the srmed forces when 
ordered to quell disturbances, but in the light of 
improved accuracy of heavy weapons and the air weapons, 
it would economise forces and save life if the Commander 
in—Chief were given authority under certain restrictions 
to use these weapons at their discretion. From the 
military point of view therefore, restrictions on the use 
of these weavons should be reduced to a minimum and it was 
also essential that where their employment was permissible, 
it should be promtin order to insure against the spreading 
of disorder and thus creating a greater commitment at a 
later stage. The report had been completed in 
consultation with the Commanders—in-Chief, Middle East, 
and had the object of freeing their hands as far as 
possible in advanee of theenergency and, at the same time, 
of safeguarding buildings and areas in the Middle East 
which were of special importance. These restrictions had 
been graded in the Appendices according to their importance. 


oe THE FOREIGN SECRETARY said that he thought that giving com- 
plete authority even under the proposed restrictions to the military 
commanders was dangerouss We had seen the parailel in the French 
action in Syria, notably Damascus, with very unfortunate results. 
He therefore thought it was imoortant that the commanders 
concerned should consult their political representatives 

before action was taken to use the heavier weapons. 


LORD PORTAL said this point had been covered in that 
the areas and buildings of special significance under 
Category A were not on any account to be subjected at all te 
attack by “appropriate weapons". Those placed in Category B 
would only be subjected to such attack after the agreement 
of the High Commissioner in Palestine and elsewhere of 
such political advisers as might be available. It was 
therefore only those areas and buildings in Category C which 

| were of less im>dortance where the military commanders had 
complete discretion to use heavier weapons, but, in any 
case, which were not to be damaged or attacked unless 
the successful execution of military operations made this 
unavoidably necessary. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES said 
that the Colonial Office and the late High Commissioner 
for Palestine had been fully consulted in the preparation 
of this renortand it had their agprevel. They wished 
to make one or two changes for upgrading restrictions 
on certain buildings from Category C to A but were 
raising this direct with the Palestine authorities. 


THE FOREIGN SECRETARY asked that the authorities 
in Palestine and the Commanders-in-Chief should give 
no publicity to these instructions having been 
APDroOvede 


THE COMMITTEE: — 


(a) Agreed that when military action 
had been authorised, the use 
of “appropriate weapons" in 
the Middle East should be a 
matter for the discretion of 
the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle 
East, subject to special 
restrictions referred to in the 
list of buildings and areas 
in the various categories as 
shown in Appendices I — VIII; 


(b) Instructed the Secretary to inform 
the .Commanders-in-Chief, Middle 
East of the above, at the same 
time notifying them that no 
public announcement was to be 
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made of this authority. 
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D.0. (45) 40 


30TH NOVEMBER 1945 


CABINET 


DEFENCE COMMITTEE 


USE OF APPROPRIATE WEAPONS IN THR MIDDLE EAST 


Note by Secretary 


The views of the Chiefs of Staff on the use of 
appropriate heavy weapons in the Middle Fast were 
submitted to the Prime Minister in the attached minute™ 
The Prime Minister has given instructions that this 
matter should be considered by the Defence Committee. 
The report referred to in paragraph 1 of the Minute 
is also attached. 


Qe It is proposed to place this paper on the Agenda 


for consideration at the meeting of the Committee on 
Monday evening, 43rd Decembere 


(Signed) LC. HOLLIS 


Offices of the Cabinet and 
Minister of Defence, S.Wete 


30TH NOVEMBER 1945-6 
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: | ANNEX I 
Copy of a Minute dated 29th November 1945 from 


General Ismay to the Prime Minister 





In view of the disturbed conditions in Palestine, the 
Chiefs of Staff consider that the time has come to request 
the approval of His Majesty's Government to the policy 
recommended in tne attached report, whereby the Commanders-= 
in- Chief, Middle East, would be given discretion to use 
"appropriate weapons" (see paragraph 4 of the report) .once 
the responsibility for quelling any disturbances had passed 
from the Civil to the Military Authorities. 


Ze The history of this problem is briefly as followse 
During the Palestine Rebellion in 1936 the use of bombs 
was not authorised until the Rebellion was more than two 
months old, and then only up to 20 lbs in certain defined 
arease Later, the very limited use of 112 1b bombs was 
permitted, but not against buildings. Machine-gun fire 
from aircraft was normally permitted against armed rebels 
in the open, but it was not until the last weeks of the 
rebellion that permission was granted to fire upon houses 
from which the rebel fire was being directed. 


De Karly this year, when the internal security situation 
in the Middle East was under consideration, attention was 
drawn to this restriction with the suggestion that the 
policy be revised in view of the greater precision of 
modern weaponse In helping to quell disturbances, the 
greatest economy in force can only be achieved if heavy 


weapons are used in fulle It is therefore desirable, 
from the military point of view, that restrictions on the 
use of these weapons should be reduced to a minimum. It 


is also essential that where their employment is permissible 
it should ke prompt in order to insure against the spreading 
of disorder and thus a greater commitment at a later stage. 


Lie The attached report was completed last August in 
consultation with the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, and 
has the object of freeing their hands as far as possible in 
immediate advance of the emergency and at the same time of 
safeguarding the buildings and areas in the Middle Kast 
which are of special religious or cultural importance. 

A copy of the report was sent to them three months ago and 
they were told that it had been approved by the Chiefs of 
Staff and that the question of submitting it to Ministers 
would be considered in due coursée 


be The following brief telegram has now been received from 


G.H.Qe, Middle East:- 


"Request ministerial sanction may now be obtained 
for report on use of appropriate weapons in 
Middle Kast", 


6. ‘The Colonial Office agree with the report and the 
Chiefs of Staff submit that, subject to your approval, 
the Commanders—in-Chief, Middle Hast, should now be 
informed that ministerial sanction has been obtained. 


ANNEX It 


USE OF APPROPRIATE WEAPONS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Report by the Chiefs of Staff 


[0.0.8.(45) 557 (0)7 ~ff 


1° We have been considering what direction should 
be given to the Commanders-in-Chief regarding the 
use of weapons other than small arms in internal 
security duties in the Middle East. This matter 
is particularly relevant at the moment in view of 
the possible announcement of a Palestine Policye 


2 During the Palestine Rebellion, 1936, restrictions 
on the use of heavy weapons severely, handicapped local 
commnanderse No bombing of buildings was at any time 


permitted even after their evacuatione 


Se Since that time there have been considerable 
improvements in the accuracy that con be obtained 
with such weapons, though it still cannot be 
guaranteed that errors will not occurs Therefore, 
discretion in the use of these weapons will still 
have to be exercised for internal security duties. 


re For the present purpose the term "appropriate 
weapons" (in substitution of the term "heavy weapons") 
ls taken to inciude naval bombardment, the offensive 
use Of air forces and the use of artillery and mortar 
fire by the armye 


bo 
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Areas to which restrictions are applicable 


Usé of Appropriate Weapons 





aye VW6é are concerned with conditions when disturbances 
have got beyond the control of the Civil Power, 


66 The most ¢6conomical use of force in quelling 
disturbances can only be achieved if there is freedom 
to use appropriate weapons to the full. Moreover 

if full benefit is to be derived from the use of 

thesé weapons, it is essential that they be used 
promptly. Commanders, therefore, must be free to use 
their weapons as necessary, subject to the restrictions 
in paragraph 10 below 





its We recognise tnat in the Middle East and in 
Palestine particularly, His Majesty's Government may 
Wish to impose restrictions upon the use of appropriate 
weapons against certain buildings or areas of special 
religious or cultural importance. 


Se We have obtained from the Middle Kast Defence 
Committee a report which indicates the buildings and 
areas in the Middle Hast arainst which the use of such 
weapons should be restricted, 

o% Lists of sites and buildings are at Appendices 

i to 8, and deal with the following: countrios:— 


Appendix 1 Palestine 

" 2 Beypt 

. 3 Sudan 
Lripolitania 
Cyrenaica 
Levant States 
iraq 


Persia 


ONO or 


LO, The areas and buildings of special significance 
are divided into three categories: - 

Category A ‘hose which should on no account be 
subjected to attack by appropriate 
wGEapons. Néighbouring targets are 
not to be attacked if incidental 
damage to the named monuments is 
likely. 


. Category 56 Those which should be subjected to such 

& attack only after agreement of the 

High Commissioner in Paléstine and 
elsewhere of such political advisers, &s 
may be available, Neighbouring targets 
may be attacked although it involves 
risk to the monuments, provided the High 
Commissioner for Palestine, or the 
relevant political: advisers agree. 


Category C Those of less importance which should not 
be damaged unless the successful 
execution of military operations makes 
it unavoidably necussary. Neighbouring 
targets may bse attacked even at the risk 
of damaging the monuments, when necessary, 

for military reasons, 


ll, We consider that subject to these special restrictions, 
the use of appropriate weapons in the Middle Hast should be a 
matter for the discretion of the Commanders-in-Chief, 

Middic East. 


Recommendation 


le, We recommend that, when military oction has been 
authorised, the use of appropriate weapons in the Middle 
Hast should be a matter for the discretion of the 
Commanders-in-Chicf, Middle Hast subject to special 
restrictions referred fo above, The list of buildings 
and areas in the various Categories is shown in Appendices 
fl Fades 08( oes 


(Signed) A.F. BROOKE 
e GC, PORTAL 
3 ANDREW CUNNINGHAM 


Offices of the Cabinet and 
Minister of Defence, S.W.1. 


30TH AUGUST, 1945. 


AA MINA DW "WAM? 
CATEGORY A 


DISTRICT Towm or Village Descrintion of Building or Sité Map Referencg 
JERUSALEM Jerusalem The Old City within the City Walls i Gat ov Ba BS 


JERUSALEM Gethsemene and Church of St. Mary Magdalene (Russian) 
Kidron Valley Tomb of the Virgin Mary 
Church of the Nations 
Tomb of Jehoshaphat 173132 
Tomb of Absalon 
Tomb of St. James 
Tomb of Zacharia 


Jerusalem North Garden Tomb Buildings 
St. Stephen's Convent 172134 
St. George's Cathedral 


JERUSALEM Bethlehem The wonole town . L7O1S4 


JERUSALEM Mount of Olives Chapel of the Ascension 
and Scopus Carmelite Convent 173134 
Russian Chapel of Ascension 
JERUSALEM Jerusalen North-Wes Russian Compound Church 171134 
JERUSALEM Jerusalem South David's Tomb 
Church of the Dormition ) 172130 
Franciscan Convent on Mount Zion 


JERUSALEM Hebron El Haram (The great mosque & Cave of Makphelay -~ 
with zone 150 metres deep ) 160104 


GALILEE Nazareth The whole town 178235 


/Catecory~'B"..ssceee 





DISTRICT 


JERUS..LEM 


_JERUSALEM 


JERUSi.LEM 
J®RUS..LEM 
JERUSaLEM 
JHRU S:.LEM 
JERUS.:.LEM 
JERUS.:.LEM 
JERUSALEM 


JERUS:.LEM 


_ JERUSALEM 


JBRUS..LEM 
GALILEE 


GuiLILEE 


GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
G/LILEE 
LYDDA 
LYDDA 


LYDDA 
LYDDA 
LYDDa 


LYDDsx 
LYDDa 


GAZA 
Gauleé 
SAMARIA 
SArA KIA 


Town or Village 


Jerusalem North 
Mount of Olives & Scopus 
Jerusalem South 
Jerusalem West 
Hebron ; 
Deir el Quruntul 
Nr. Jericho 
Deir Mar Saba between 
Bethilchem and Dead Sea 
Nebi Musa W of N. and 
of Deed Sea 
Bin Kerim 


wbu Ghosh 

El Qubeiba 

Nebi Samwil nr Jerusalem 
Mount Tabor 


Te.bgha 


Acre Town 
Tiberias 
Kafr Kenna 
Tiberias 
Lydia 
Remleh 


Latrun 
Imwas 
Ramleh 


Jeffa 

Nebi Rubin 
S«Ws of Rishon 
GEZea 


O22, 


. 


Ne, a 


Ci: TEGORY ‘'B" 


Description of Buildings or Site 


Jerusilem Museum 

Viri Galilaci Hebrew University 

aceldana (Field of Blood) 

Monestery of the Cross 

Russian Monastery of sébrahem's Oak 

Orthodox Monastery of St. John of the Jordan 


Orthodox Hioneéstery of St. Saba 
Mosque, pltice of pilgrimage 


Frenciscen convent in village. Russion 

convent with Franciscan Church nearby 
Benedictine convent (Crusader church) 
Franciscan convent (Crusader church) 
Mosque (Crusader church) 
Latin Church 
Orthodox Church ) 
Church of Lo&éves and Fishes 
Church of the Beatitudes and adjoining hospice 
The whole town 
Tomb of Maimonides 
Several churches 
Franciscen covent & Great Mosque 
Church of St. George 
Great Mosque (Crusader Church) 
Tower of the Forty Martyrs end White Mosque 
Trappist monastery: 
Convent: ancient church 
Franciscan convent - 
St. Helena'ts Cistern (Historical monument ) 
Fronciscan convent etc. 
Mosque, place of pilgrimage 


Great Mosque (Crusader church) 
Orthodox church of St. Porphyry 


reat 4422 anne ara ee nt Uage> 


Floce of Becritice 
—_ =— 


on hiil above, crusader castle 


P.LESTINE 1:100, 000 


Mip Reference 


L7ELZ24 
175134 
172130 
LfOLS3 


201138 
162123 
191153 
166131 


160135 
163139 
167138 


1 3 W Pai Ps 


201255 
157258 
201 2h). 
182239 
2OL 2 
140152 


158148 
14.81 48 
149138 


138148 
127162 
155148 


O9S101 

204 3S lh 
ATO 
Vib 





CATEGORY "Cc"! Map PALESTINE 1: 100,00 


Map Reference 


DISTRICT Town or Village Description of Buildings or Site 


JERUSALEM Deir Hajla nr Kallia Orthodox monastery of St. Gerasimos 198136 
JERUSALEM Khe el Mafjar nr. Antiquity site, Harly Arab palace 194143 
Jericho 
JERUSALEM Beit Jibrin 
Tell ed—-Duweir ) 
near #1 Quebiba Antiquity Site 136108 
near Beit oes 
JERUSALEM Es-Samu'ta 
S. of Hebron 


GALLLEE Gopernaum he omg ~ 


Antiquity site including village 140113 


Ancient synagogue 156090 


GALILEE 
. GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALIL&E 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
HAIFA 

HAIFA 

HAIFA 


HATFA 


HATFA 
SAMARTA 


Meiroun 

Nebi Yusha 

Acre Stock Farn 
Beisan 

Kh. Karaza 

Kafr Birtim 

Kh. Minya 
Kaukab cl Hawa 
Hunin 

Caltat el Qurein 
Safad 

Ath1Lit 

Mount Carmel 
Carmel Range 


Jisariya 


el Mughara 
S 


Syna popue 


Metwallt Shrine 


Bahai Shrine and Garden 
Beth-shan, antiquity site 


Ancient Syne gogue 
Ancient Synagogue 


Antiquity site, Early Arab palace 
Crusader Castle in village 
Crusader castle in village 
Antiquity site, Crusader castle 
Site of Crusader castle in town 


Antiquity 


Grotto of Elijah & adjacent monastery 
Plece of Sacrifice (near village of Unm ez 


Caesarea, 


Antiquity 
Samaritan 
Jami'ta el 
Jamita el 
Jamifa el 
Carmelite 
Jami'a el 
Jaini'a el 


site 


antiquity site, including 
Orthodox property 
Site, prehistoric caves 


Syna gosue 
tabie 
Nasr 
Khadra 


Monastery ) 


Jadia 
Qadim - 


191265 
203280 
159261 


205257 
189272 
201252 
199222 
201292 
171272 
197263 
144235 
148246 


156228 


140212 
14723 


175181 


153191 





CATHGORY No" (contd. | 


Jown or Village _.-.__ Destrinticon of Buildings or Site Man Ref srens- 
Baissa— reebts—iile i T77280 Imray % "g” 
Between Balata and ‘Joseph's Tomb 177181 
Asaka oer 
SAMARTA Sebastiya Antiquity site 169187 
SArERES NMt.—-Gerizin— ‘Samariten—pieec—of—sace+-f+-ece— P7679. ® 
wee jeusteg cee: cah— é : omens & “8° 
SAMARIA Megiddo Antiquity site ~-"~ 168221 
SAMARIA Deir Qala’ E. of Antiquity site 154163 
Majdal Yaba Shiloh Antiquity site including churches 
Seilun excavated by Danish expedition 178162 
LYDDA El Haram Mosque; Crusader castle at Arsuf 13217748 
LYDDA Majdal Yaba 
or Majdal es-Sadiq) Crusader castle in village 146165 
GAZA Ali el Muntar 


near Gaza Mosque, place of pilgrimage 100100 


GAZA Asqgalan Ascalon, antiquity site 107119 








ay 
fe 


District 


CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
QENA 


District 


ALEXANDRIA 


TANTA 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 


WAN 


ASWAN 


sPPENDIX <2 


RRS al SUE SSE 


CATEGORY "A" 


Town or Village 


Cairo 

Cairo 

Giza 

Cairo 

Cairo (Citadel Area) 

Cairo " 2 

Luxor, Karnak, Valley 
of Kings and Qurna 


Description of Building 


or Site 


Egyptian Museum 

Al Azhar Mosque and University 

Pyramids and Sphinx 

Tbn Tulun Mosque 

Sultan Hasan Mosque 

Rifai Mosque 

Temples, Tombs, Colossi of 
Memnon, 


CATEGORY ''B" 


Town or Village 


Alexandria 


Tanta 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Cairo 

Gairo (Citadel Arca) 
Cairo m ” 
Cairo " M 
Gairo " A 
Cairo * u 
Old Gairo 

Old Cairo 

Old Cairo 

Saqqara 

Abydos 

Dendera 

sna 

Edfu 

Kom Ombo 

Island of Philae 
Abu. Simbel 


(Lower Nubia) 


District 


a a TT 


Description of Building 
or Site 


Museum of Graeco-Roman 
Antiquities. 

sayed Ahmed el Bedawi Mosaque 

Hl Hakim Mosque 

Bab el Futuh 

Bab el Nasr 

Hl Aqmar Mosque 

Ibn Qalawun Mosque 

iil Barquq Mosque 

saiyidna el Husein Mosque 
Arab Museum and Egyptian Librarv 
El Muaiyad Mosque . 
Bab Zuweila 

Hl Mardani Mosque 

El Saiyida Zeinab Mosque 
Qait Bey Mosque 

Agsungur Mosque 

Muhammed Ali Mosque 

‘Imam Shafei Mosque 

Tombs of the Mamelukes 
Tombs of the Caliphs 

St. George Cathedral 

El Mu'allaga Church 
Coptic Museum 

Ruins 

Temples 

Temples 

Temp Le 

Temple 

Temple 

Temp Le 

Temp le 


CATEGORY "Cc" 


Town or Village 


ALEXANDRIA Alexandria 


Description of Buildi 
or Site 


Pompey's Pillar 


SoD AN 
CATEGORIES "A" & "Bp" 


NIL 


CATEGORY "oc" 


NOTE: All the ancient ruins enumerated below are in 


District 


HALFA 
HALFPA 


HALFA 
HALF A 


HALBA 
HAL PA 
HALFA 
HALPA 


HALFA 
¢ DONGOLA 


‘DONGOLA 
DONGOLA 


DONGOLA 
DONGOLA 
DONGOLA 
DONGOLA 
DONGOLA 
BERBER 
BERBER 
BERBER 
KHARTOUM 
KHARTOUM 


uninhabited localities. The museums at Merowe 
(near the Markaz), Khartoum (in the Gordon 
College and in the buildings on the river front 
between the Gordon College and School of 
Engineering) and at Omdurman (the Khalifa's 
House, near the District Commissioner's house) 
are in inhabited localities, 


Town or Village Description of Building or 
Site 

Buhen Temple 

Abdelgadir Church (small mud building on 
West bank, north of Second 
Cataract) 

Semna (on each | Forts and Temples 

side of river) 
Amara (on opposite Temp le 
bank to Abri) 

Seddenga Temp le 

Dosha Tombs 

Sulb (opposite Wawa) Temple 

Sesibi (opposite Temple 

Delgo ) 

Tumb us Rock inscriptions 

Kerma Two mud brick ruins known as 
Deffufas 

Argo Island. Colossi 

Kawa (opposite and Temple 

south of Dongola) 

Nuri Pyramids 

Barkal Pyramids and Temples 

Merowe Antiquities Museum 

Kurru Pyramids 

Old Dongola Church 

Meroe Pyramids 

Musawwarat Temples 

Nagaa Temples 

Omdurman Khalifa's House 

Khartoum Museum 


APPRIUDIX IV 


Se) ee de en oak Soh 


N: EL 


Category "B" 


District Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 
KASTERN Leptis Magna Roman ruins and museum 
PROV INCE (near Homs) 
WESTERN Sabratha Roman ruins and museum 
PROVINCE 


Category "0" 
own or Village Description of Building 


District Zown or Villag 
or Site 
HASTERN Zliten Roman Villa 
PROVINCE 
GC YR OR ON A LCR 
Category "A" 
District Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 
KUFRA Hl Tag El Mahdi el Senussi Tomb 
JAGHBUB Jaghbub senussi Shrine 
Category "Bp" 
District Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 
BENGHAZI Benghazi Omar Mukhtar Tomb 
GEBEL EL Cy rene Greek and Roman ruins 
AKHDAR 
Category si Oh 
NIL 


Re ie 


+ 





& 


District 


ALEPPO 
PALMYRA 
BAALBEK 
DAMASCU S 
Ds.MASCUS 
DAMASCUS 
HOMS 


og DAMASCUS 


District 


HAMA 
HaMA 
BEIRUT 
BEIRUT 
BEIRUT 
DAMASCUS 
ALEPPO 


* District 


ALEPPO 
LATTAK TA 
LATTAK TA 
LATTAKIA 
Tu ed hy TAK TA 
LATTAKTIA 
TARTOUS 
TARTOUS 
TRIPOLI 
S IDON 
MERI. YOUN 


APPEUDIX VI 


SYRIA AND 


THE LEBANON 


Category mat 


Town or Village 


Deir Smaan 
Palmyra 
Baalbek 
Sidnaya 
Damascus 
Damascus 


Krek des Chevaliers 


Damascus 





Description of Buildjn 
or Site 


Church of St. Simon Styljtes 
Ruins 

Ruins 

Orthodox Convent 

Ommayad Mosque 

The Tekkiye 

Crusader Castles 

lMiuseum 


Category "'B" 


Town or Village 


Hama 

Hama 

Byblos 
Beirut 

Beit ed Dine 
Damescus 
Aleppo 


Description of Building 


or Site 


Bmirs Palaces 

treat Mosque of Jamir el Kebir 
Ruins 

Museum 

Palace 

Azam Pulace 

Gitadel 


Category "C0"! 


Town or Viliage 


Aleppo 
Sahyoun 
Ras Shamra 
Djeble 
Banias 
Markab 
Tartous 
Amrib 

Deir Belamend 
Sidon 
Belfort 


~ti 


Description of Building 


or Site 
Musewn 
Crusader Castles 
Ruins 


Roman Theatre 

Crusader Castle and Roman Ruins 
Crusader Castle 

Crusader Cathedral 

Ruins 

Crusader Monastery 

Castle 

Crusader Castle 








District 


BAGHDAD 


Ba.GHDisiD 
PAGHDAD 


BaGHDAD 
KERBELA 


Nu id aH 
BaGHLAD 
GAGH DAD. 


District 


MOSUL 

BaGHD.s.D 
BAGHDsAD 
BaGHDaD 


HI Loa 
QURNA 
ZUBAIR 


District 


MOSUL 
MOSUL 
HaABBsN TYEH 
KERBsLA 


KUT=sL-AMARA 


BASRA 


Me sae 





Town or Village 


Samarra 


Kadhimain 
Baghded 


Baghdad 
Kerbela 


Najaf 
Ctesiphon 


DAaQW read - 


Town or Village 


Mosul 
samarra 
Balad 
Baghdad 


Ker 
Azair 
Zubair 


Town or Village 


Namrud 
Hedhr 
Agar Qutf 
Ukhajdhir 
Wesit 

Ur 


APPENDIX VII 
Q 


Description of Buildi 





Shrine of the G&teway of the 
Disappearance of the Imen 
Mehdi 
Shrine of the Imam Musa al 
Kehhimn 

Mosque of abdul Qe&uir al 
Goailani 

The [réq Museum 
Shrines of the Imams Hussain 
end Abbas 
Shrine of Imam Ali 

arch of Chosroes 


Rowe Loris. 


Category We 


Description of Building or Site 


Tomb of Sheikh Adi 
abbasid ruins of Samarra 
The Harbi Bridge 
Musténsiriyya. 
other Buildings 
Tomb of the Prophet Ezekiel 
Tomb of the Prophet Ezra 
Grave of Talha end Zubair 


College end 


Category "0" 


Description of Building 





Site and Ziggurat of Borsippa 
Site of Hatra 
Site and Ziggurat of Agar Quf 
Site of Ukhaidhir 

Apbasid ruins at Wasit 

Site and Ziggurat of Ur 





District 


TABRIZ 
MESHED 


THHRAN 
THHREN 
ISF/AHAN 


TEHRAN 


District 


ZEN JAN 
MESHED 
MESHED 
TEHRAN 
TEHRAN 
TEHRAN 
KASHAN 
ISPAHAN 
ISFAHAN 
ISPAHAN 
ISP AHAN 


ISF..HAN 
KERMAN 
YASZD 
SHIRAZ 


SHIRAZ 


District 


TEHRAN 
TEHRAN 
TEHRAN 
THARAN 
HAMADAN 
HAMADAN 
HAM ADAN 
THHRAN 
LURISTAN 
LURISTAN 
ISFAHAN 
FARS 


BKARS 


FARS 


APPEUDIX VITL 





Sees CO Sagar om Bat 





Category "A" 





Town or Villare 


Tabriz 


Description of Building or Site 


House of Bab 

Iom) of Imam Reza and adjoining 
INUSQUES 

Shah jdbul Azim Mosque 

Shrine of fatima the less 

Mosque at Maidan=i-Shah and 
builcings surrounding it 

"ehran Museum 


Caterzory "3B" 


Town or Village 
sultaniyeh 
Me shed. 
Meshed 
Tehran 
Tehran 
Varamin 
Kashan 
Natanz 
Ardistan 
Isfahan 
Isfahan 


Isfahen 

Mahan 
Takht-i-Jamshid 
Shiraz 


a : ~ 
Shiraz 


Lescription of Building or Site 
Mausoleum of Sultan Oljatu 
Liosgue of Gohav Shad 
Tomb of Omar Khayyam 
Shrine of Shah ‘'Abcul 
Masjed. Shah (Mosque) 
Great Mosque of Varamin 
Tombs of Baradev-i-Imam Reza 
Great Mosque of Natanz 
Great Mosque of arcistan 
nrmenian Cathedral at New Julfa 
Mc draseh<i~Shah (religious School 

and Mosque) 
Mag jed=<i=—Jumah 
Shrine of Shah Ni'matuallah 
Ruins of Persepolis 
House of Bab 
ohah Cheragh Mosque 
onrine of Hafiz 
Tomb of Sa’adi 


"Azim 


Category "Cc" 


Town or Villeve 





Tehran 

Qum 

Jum 

Tehran 

Hamadan 

Hamadan 

Hamadan 

Qum 

Bur 7 Lea 

Khurramabad 

Takht-i-Madarei- 
Sulaiman 

Shiraz 

Sarvistan 

Nr Firuzeabad 


Description of Building or Site 





Gulestan Palace 

Jurah Mosque 

Hazrat-i-Sahib Zaman (Green Dome) 
Mesjead Sepahsalar (Mosque 
Tomb of Bu 441i Suia (Avicenna) 
Tomb of Baba Taher 

Imemzadeh Kuh 

Hazrat=—i~Shah Jemal 
hasjed=-i-Bugure 

Milas jodei=-Vali 

Ruins of Pasarradae 


Arch of Karim Khan Zand 
passanian Palace 
Palace of Bahram Gur 








tine - 
Cos ie 


in view of the disturbed conditicns in 
Palestine, tne Chiefs of Staff consider that the 
‘as come to request the a api roval of His 
esty’s Government. te the po ic recomuended 
in the attached report, whereby Coma nders 





534lc) efpetnonge T Middle “ast, would a be given diseretion 





@ 





ropriate w eapons" (See paragraph 4 of 
tite gt ones the reeponet bil DLLi By F quelling 
any disturbances bad Pigg adage 
the Military Authorities 


The hi ery of this problem is briefly . 
as follows. During the Palestine Rebellion in 
1936 the use of bombs sas not. authorised until 
the Rebellion was sore than two months old, and 
then only up to 20 lbs in certain defined areas. 


. Later, the very limited use of 112 1b bombs was 


permitted, but not —— Dulidings. ilachine- 
gun fire fron aireratt was nd ri tted 
against arned rebels in the open 
until the last weeks of the Fobellion ¢ 
permission was granted to fire upon ewan from 
which the rebel fire was being directed. 


| aPly this year, when the internal 
iliiktes sitwation in tine Middle Gast was under 





ecnsideration, attention was drawn to this 
restriction with the sugzestion that the peliey 
be revised in view of the greater precision of 
modern weapons. in helping to quell dis- 
turbances, tie or economy in force can 
only be achieved if heavy weapons are used in 
fuli. It is therefore desirabie, from the 
military point of view, that restrictions on the 
bse of ‘hese weapons should be reduced to a 
minima. It is also essential that where “their 
employment is permissible, it — be prompt 
in r te insure against the eading of 
dieovder and thus a mer ply ros mi tant at a 
later stage. 


4. The attachedreport was conpleted last 
August in consultation with the Commanders-in- 
Ohief, Middle Jast, and has the objeet of freeing 
their hands as far as possible in ediate 

poe agin of the ome ency and at the same time 
arding the buildings and areas in the 
fiddle Kast Beep ty are of special religious or 
cultural importance. A copy of the report was 
sent to then tiree montis ago and they were told 
that it had been ape poved by the Chiefs of & 

and that the question of submitting it to 
Ministers would be considered in due course. 


sill 















Se The following briet telegram has now 
been received from G.h.., Middle Sast:~ 


fequest ministerial santt-ion may now be 
obtained for reo 6h use of appropriate 


weapons in Middle “ast”. 
6. ‘ne Joloni: “id | sfice agPee with the 
Pia Ort al tie Coaie@i Starr submit that, 


subject to your AD Pov 1. tie Comenders—Ln- 
th | ef, : liddle WS bg ShiOt} ‘ ri We be Loformed 
that ministerial anction has been obtained. 


(Signed) H.1.. ISMAY 





i 48 ; A! 
TOP SECRET CYPHER TELEGRAM ) | 


WARNING This message aust be thoroughly paraphrased if its text is to be J vahet 
——$——$—=——====== or communicated outside British or American Services or Departments. If 
re-transmitted unparaphrased other than through the Cabinet Office, the originator must mark 


the message “to be sent in One-Time Pad.’’ 
Le 2Oren kp e 


TOO 2 eto 
TOR 271840Z 





From:- G.H.O. Middle Hast. 


TO: Cabinet Offices. 

ee K_.COS A, 

CCL/62 27th. November, 1945. 
* Following aor Coiefs of Staff. 


From Commanders in Chief: 


Request ministerial sanction may now 
be obtained for report on use of appropriate 
weapons in Middle Hast O0S (45) 557 (0 ) mm iy a 


* 
> 4. 


Circulation, : PC. Oy er lee 


Defence UIT1Ce 
Forel gn OTT arc 
First Sea tana 
Oo Tels. 

AM Ge ie 


a 
— 


WE yh je GY, 
0 


racy 
~~ 


ce 


~———s 


) ATS 
Vv ; cae. sp ait 
EP. | \ rw YA \ Vs 


Tene Gee 


C 
2 


: Pay 
OP | ae. - 








Commanders-in+Chief, Middle 


CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE 


44.3 


xt 


on ws 
Sid al te BECCA Loe oy 





USE OF AYPROVRIAYVE WEAVONS IN THE MIDDLE BAST 







s xy OP a - 
(Previous Refere 
£ revit 


THE COMMITTEE considered a telegramt from the 
Hast, requesting that 


ministerial sanction might now be obtained for the 


policy recommended in the Chiefs of Staff report* on the 
use 


\ 


in 


THE COMMITTEE: 


Instructed the Secretary to submit —  (/¢ 


the report to the Prite Minister 
requesting ministerial sanction 

to the recommendation that, when 
military action has been authorised, 
the use of appropriate weapons in 

the Middle Kast should be a matter 

for the discretion of the Commanders— 
in-Chief, eae to the special 
restrictions referred to-in the reporte 


= + 
J/62° 5 AY 


210th Mtg. Min. 2) 


of appropriate weapons in Internal security duties 
the Middle Fast. 


oil 





| 





I6/ 


ANNGX LI we ces Gs) oto AQ 


Copy of a Minute .datcd 30th Aucust 1945. from 
the Secretary, Ch Chicfs of Staf ff Commnittec to the 


Secretary, Commanders—in=—Chict ief Committec, _Gairo 


IT have been instructed by the Chicfs of 
staff Committee to send you copies of the attached 
Report? on the use of Appropriate. Weavons in the 
Middle thas 17 ® 


cae The Report has been aporoved by the Chiefs 

of shor but has not. received Ministerial sanction. 
The question of submitting it, to Ministcrs will be 
ccna lonued if and When the question of authorising 
military action in the Middle East ariscs. 


~7(a)- 


i 3 
\ ‘ee THIS DOCUMENT IS THE PROPERTY OF HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’s GovERNMENT /f 0 





C.0.5,(45)557 (0) 


OOTH AUGUST, 19405 
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@ CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTE 


USE OF APPROPRIATE. WEAPONS IN THE MIDDLE BAST 


~ 


Report 
Le We have heen considering what direction should be given 


to the Commanders-in-Chief regarding the use of weapons other 
than small arms in internal security duties in the Middle 


Hast. This matter is particularly relevant at the moment 
in view of the possible announcement of a Palestine 
Peliey., 


Le During the Palestine: Rebellion, 1986, restrictions 

on the use of heavy weapons severely handicapped local 

commanders, No bombing of buildings was at any time 
~~ permitted even after their evacuation, 


Oe Since that time there have been considerable improvements 
in the accuracy that can be obtained with such weapons, though 
it still -cannot be guaranteed that errors will not occur, 
Therefore, discretion in the use of these weapons will 

~ gtill have to be exercised for internal security duties, 


\ 


Definition of Appropriate 





Weapons 


4. For the present purpose the term "appropriate 
weapons" (in substitution of the term “heavy weapons") 
is taken to include naval bombardment, the offensive 
use of air forces and the use of artillery and mortar 
fire by the army. 








USE | of Appropri GS Weapons 
Si V6 are concerned with conditions when disturbances 


have got beyond the control of the Givil Power, 


ae The most economical use of force in quelling 
disturbances can only be achieved if there is freedom 
to use appropriate weapons to the full, Moreover 


if full benefit is to be derived from the use of 

thesé weapons, it is essential that they be us 
promptly, Commanders, therefore, must be free to use 
their weapons as necessary, subject to the restrictions 
in paragraph 10 below. 


Areas to which restrictions are applicable 


a ee et a ee ne ne a ee ee 


er We recognise that in the Middle Edst and in 
Palestine particularly, His Majesty's Government may 
Wish to impose restrictions upon the use of appropriate 
weapons against certain buildings or areas of special 
religious or cultural importance, 


Be We have obtained from the Middle Hast Defence 
Committee a report which indicates the buildings and 
areas in the Middle Hast against which the use of such 
weapons should be restricted, 


69 


9 Lists of sites and buildings are at Appendice 
1 to 8, and deal with the following countries:- 


Appenaix Palestine 


0 


" 2 Egypt 
H o Sudar 
. 4. Tripolitania 
5 Cy Tene tee 
: 6 Levant States 
" if Tree 
8 Persia 
lO, The areas and buildings of special significance 


are divided into three caterories:- 


Category A Those which should on no account be 
subjected to attack by appropriate 
WEAPONS. Neighbouring targets are 
not to be attacked if incidental 
damage to the named monuments is 
Ligely. 


I 
0 
I 


Offices 





Those which should be subjected to such 
attack only after agreement of the 

High Conimissioner in Palestine and 
elsewhere of such political advisers, as 
may be available. Néighbouring targets 
may be attacked although it involves 

isk to the monuments , “provided the High 
Commissioner for Palestine, or the 
relevant political advisers agree, 

atcgory C Those of less importance which should not 
be damaged unless the successful 
execution of military operations makés 
it unavoidably necessary, Neighbouring 
targets may be attacked even at the risk 


of damaging the monuments, when necessary, 


for military reasons. 


ll. We consider that oe t to these 
the use of appropriate weapons in the Middle Bast should be 
mattcr for the discretion of the Commanders-in-Chief, 
Middle hast. 


RGcommendation 


ig. We recommend that, when military action has been 
authorised, the use of appropriate weapons in the Middle 
bast Should be a matter for the discretion of the 
Commanders-in-Chicf, Middle East subject to special 
restrictions referred to ‘Ss The list of buildings 


above 
and aréas in the various Categories is shown in Appendices 
Lo to Se 


e 


<i 


(Signed) A..F. BROOKE 
= CG PORTAL 
" ANDR RW CU! i YN II ¥¢ SHAM 


of the Cabinet and 


Minister of Defence, S.W.1. 


30TH AUGUST, 1945. 


special restrictions, 


a 


APPENDIX ‘I é 
CATEGORY "A"! Map Palestinel:100;000 


DISTRICT Town or Village — Description of Building or Sit& Map Reference 


a 


JERUSALEM... .. Jerusalem The Old City within the City Walls LLIB 


SALEM Gethsemene and Church of St. Mary Magdalene (Russian) 
Kidron Valley ' Tomb of the Virgin Mary 
Church of the Nations 
Tomb of Jehoshaphat 173132 
Tomb of Absalon 
Tomb of St. James 
Tomb of Zacharia 


JERUSALEM Jerusalem North Garden Tomb Buildings 
St. Stephen's Convent IV 213 
St. George's Cathedral 


JHRUSALEM Bethlehem The whole tow L7OLSA 


JERUSALEM Mount of Olives Chapel of the Ascension 
and Scopus Carmelite Convent 173134 
Russian Chapel of Ascension 
JERUSALEM Jerusalen North-West Russian Compound Church 171134 
JERUSALEM Jerusalem South David's Tomb 
Church of the Dormition ) 1'72130 
Franciscan Convent on Mount Zion 


JERUSALEM Hebron - El Haram (The great mosque & Gave of Makphela) °~ 
with zone 150 metres deep ‘ 


160104 


Nazareth The whole town 178235 


~A7Catecory~'B"...ecece 





DISTRICT 


J ERUS..LEM 
JERUSALEM 
JERUSs.LEM 
JERUS..LEM 
JERUSALEM 
JERU Sz.LEM 


JERUSi.LEM 
JERU Si. LEM 
JERUSALEM 
JERUSaLEM 
JHRUSs. LEM 
JERU Du LEM 
GaLILEs 
GuiLILEE 
GaL ILEE 


GALILEE 
GALILEE 


_GALILEE 


LYDDA 
LYDD.a 


LYDDA 
LYDDA 
LYDDsA 


LYDD.«. 
LYDDa 


GaZaé 


Town or Village 


Jerusalem North 
Mount of Olives & Scopus 
Jerusalem South 
Jerusalem West 
Hebron ,; 
Deir el Quruntul 
nr. Jericho 
Deir Mar Seba between 
Bethlehem und Dead Sea 
Nebi Musa W of N. and 
of Deed Sea 
Ein Kerim 


ubu Ghosh 

Bl Qubeiba 

Nebi Samwil nr Jerusalem 
Mount Téebor 


Tebgha 


acre Town 
Tiberias 
Hae Kenna 
Tiberias 
Lydda 
Reinlgh 


Latrun 
Imwep 
Ranleh 


Jeffa 

Nebi Rubin 
SeW, of Rishon 
Gaza 


CiTEGORY "3B" 


Description OF. Buildings or Site 


Jerusalem Museum 

Viri Gelilaei Hebrew University 

aceldane (Field of Blood) 

Monastery of the Cross 

Russian Monéstery of Abraham's Oak 

Orthodox Monastery of St. John of the Jordan 


Orthodox tionestery of St. Saba 


Mosque, plice of pilgrimage 


Frenciscén convent in village. Russian 
convent with Franciscan Church nearby 

Benedictine convent (Crusader church) 

Franciscan convent (Crusader church) 

Mosque (Crusader church) 

Latin Church 

Orthodox Church 

Chureh of Loaves and Pishes 

Church of the Beatitudes and cdjoining hospice 

The whole town 

Tomb of Maimonides 

Several churches 


noe renciscan covent & Great Mosque 
\¢ Church of St. George 


Great Mosque (Crusader Church) 

Tower of the Forty Martyrs end White Mosque 
[frappist monastery: on hiil above, 
Convent: ancient church 
Franciscan convent 

St. Helena's Cistern (Historical monument ) 
Franciscan convent etce 

Mosque, place of pilgrimage 


Great Mosque (Crusader church) 
Orthodox church of St. Porphyry 


crusader céstle 


Map P.LESTINE 1:100, 000 


Mi-p Reference 
17212) 
195234. 
1721350 
LSS 
201158 
182123 
LOLI 55 
166131 
160135 
163139 
167138 


187252 


£01253 
157258 
2012, 
138223 
ZOLA 
W0152 


158148 
148148 
149138 


138148 
127162 
155148 


09$101 





GATEGORY  "C" ‘Map PALESTINE 1:100,00 


DISTRICT 


Description of Buildings or Site 


Town or Village Map Reference 


Deir Hajla nr Kallia Orthodox monastery of St. Gerasimos 1981356 
Antiquity site, Harly Arab palace 194143 


JHRUSALEM 
JERUSALEM Kh. el Mafjar nr. 
Jericho 
JERUSALEM Beit Jibrin 
Tell ced-Duweir ) 
near #1 Quebiba 
near Beit Jibrin 
Bs-Samu'a 
S. of Hebron 
GALILEE ___—66 per naum——__ 
GALILEE Meiroun Syna gogue 191265 
GALILEE Nebi Yusha Metwalli Shrine 204280 
GALILEE Acre Stock Farm Bahai Shrine and Garden 159261 
GALILEE Beisan Beth~shan, antiquity site 
GALILEE Kh. Karaza Ancient Syné gogue 203257 
GALILEE Kafr Bir'im Ancient Synagogue 189272 
GALILEE Kh. Minya Antiquity site, Early Arab palace 201252 
ALILEE Kaukab el Hawa Cruseder Castle in village 199222 
GALILSE Hunin Crusader castle in village 201292 
GALILEE Qal'at el Qurein Antiquity site, Crusader castle LTA S72 
GALILEE Safad Site of Crusader castle in town 197263 
HAIFA Ath1lit Antiquity site 144235 
HAIFA Mount Carmel Grotto of Elijah & adjacent monastery 148246 
HAIFA Carmel Range Plece of Sacrifice (near village of Umm ez 
Zeinat) 156228 
HAIFA Qisariya Caesarea, antiquity site, including 
Orthodox property 140212 
Antiquity site, prehistoric caves 147231 
Samaritan Synagogue 
Jani'a el Kabie 
Jami'‘a el Nasr 175181 


Antiquity site including village 140113 
Antiguity Site 136108 
JERUSALEM Ancient synagorue 156090 


__Syna sogue 


HATRA Wady el Mughara 
SAMARTA Nablus 


SAMARIA 


Tulkarm 


Jamita el 
Carmelite 
Jami'ta el 
Jami'a el 


Khadra 
Monastery 
Jadid 
Qadim - 


153191 





DISTRICT - 


CAAMARTA 
SAMARTA 


S A y LAR LA 
ISAMARTA 


SAMARTA 
SAMARTA 
LYDDA 
LYDDA 
GAZA 


GAZA 


SLOWy. OF Vid Lee: ee 
paratan 


Between Balata and 


Asaka 
Sebastiya 


Mi. Gerizin 


Megiddo 
Deir Qala' E. of 
Majdal Yaba 
Seilun 
El Haram 
Majdal Yaba 
(or Majdal es-Sadigq) 
fAli el Muntar 
near Gaza 
Asgalan 


~ 


CATEGORY '"'C'"' (Contd. ) 


Destription of Buildings or Site 


Jacob's Wel1\and ‘antiquity site ur village 


‘Joseph's Tonib 


Antiquity site 

Samaritan-piace of sacrifice 

Byzantine Church, Crusader Fortress 
Antiquity site 

Antiquity site 

Shiloh Antiquity site including churches) 
excavated by Danish expedition ) 
Mosque; Crusader castle at Arsuf 


Crusader castle in village 


Mosque, place of pilgrimage 
&£scaion,- antiquity site 


Map Reference 


£77180" 
ATTLBE 


169187 
417 6479- 


168221 
154165 


178162 
132177-8 


146165 


100100 
107119 









District 


CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
QENA 


District 


ALEXANDRIA 


TANTA 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CAT RO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
GIZA 
GIRGA 
QENA 
QENA 
ASWAN 
SWAN 


P 
ASWAN 


SWAN 


District 


aPPENDIX x2 


EGYPT 


CATEGORY "A" 


Town or Village 


Cairo 
Cairo 
Giza 

Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 


Luxor, Karnak, Valley 


(Citadel Area) 
1? 1! 


of Kings and Qurna 


Description of Building 


or Site 


Hgyptian Museum 

Al Azhar Mosque and University 

Pyramids and Sphinx 

Ibn Tulun Mosque 

Sultan Hasan Mosque 

Rifai Mosque 

Temples, Tombs, Colossi of 
Memnon,. 


CATEGORY "B" 


Town or Village 


Alexandria 


Tanta 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 


(Citadel Ar 


Old Oairo 
Old Cairo 
Old Cairo 
Saqgqara 


Abydos 


Dendera 


Esna 
Edfu 


Kom Ombo 

Island of Philae 
Abu Simbel 
(Lower Nubia) 


ca) 
" 


Description of Building 
or Site 


Museum of Graeco-Roman 
Antiquities. 

sayed Ahmed el Bedawi Mosque 

Kl Hakim Mosque 

Bab el Futuh 

Bab el Nasr 

Hl Agmar Mosque 

Tbn Qalawun Mosque 

il Barquq Mosque 
saiyidna el Husein Mosque 

Arab Museum and Egyptian Library 

El Muaiyad Mosque 

Bab Zuweila: 

El Mardani Mosque 

Hl Saiyida Zeinab Mosque 
Qait Bey Mosgue 

Aqsunqur Mosque 

Muhammed Ali Mosque 

‘Imam Shafei Mosque 

Tombs of the Mamelukes 
Tombs of the Caliphs 

St. George Cathedral 

Bl Mu'allaga Church 
Coptic Museum 

Ruins 

Temples 

Temples 

Temp Le 

Temple 

Temple 

Temp Le 

Temp Le 


Town or Village 


ALEXANDRIA Alexandria 


Description of Building 


or Site 


Pompey's Pillar 


Ue0s AN 


CATEGORIES "A" & "B" 


NIL 


CATEGORY "Cc" 





NOTH: All the ancient ruins enumerated below are in 
uninhabited localities, The museums at Merowe 
(near the Markaz), Khartoum (in the Gordon 
College and in the buildings on the river front 
between the Gordon College and School of 
Engineering) and at Omdurman (the Khalifa's 
House, near the District Commissioner's house) 
are in inhabited localities. 
District Town or Village Description of Building or 
Site 
HALFA Buhen Temp Le 
HALFA Abdelgadir Church (small mud building on 
West bank, north of Second 
Cataract) 
HALFA Semna (on each Forts and Temples 
side of river) 
HALFA Amara (on opposite Temp le 
bank to Abri) 
HALF A Sseddenga Temp le 
HAL PA Dosha Tombs 
HALFPA Sulb (opposite Wawa) Temple 
HALFA Sesibi (opposite Temple 
Delgo ) 
HALFA Tumbus Rock inscriptions 
DONGOLA Kerma Two mud brick ruins known as 
Deffufas , 
DONGOLA Argo Island Colossi 
DONGOLA Kawa (opposite and Temp le 
south of Dongola) 
DONGOLA Nuri Pyramids 
DONGOLA Barkal Pyramids and Temples 
DONGOLA Merowe Antiquities Museum 
DONGOLA Kurru Pyramids 
DONGOLA Old Dongola Church 
BERBER Meroe Pyramids 
BERBER Musawwarat Temples 
BERBER Nagaa Temples 
KHARTOUM Omdurman Khalifa's House 
KHARTOUM Khartoum Museum 


District 


& EASTERN 


PROV INCE 


WESTERN 
PROVINCE 
District 


KASTERN 
PROVINCE 


District 


KUFPRA 


JAGHBUB 


_ 


BENGHAZI 


GEBEL EL 


APPIN DIX IV 


TR? Ochs te TA Na 








Gu*egory "AN 
INS ce 
Category "B" 
Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 
Leptis Magna Roman ruins And museum 
(near Homs) 
Sabratha Roman ruins and museum 
Category '"'c" 
Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 
ZLliten Roman Villa 
«i:PPHITDIX V 
CY Rabo Nok Oe 
Category "A" 
Town or Village Description of Building 
OP Hite 
Hl Tag El Mahdi el Senussi Tomb 
Jaghbub Senussi Shrine 
Category "B" 
Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site ; 
Benghazi Omar Mukhtar Tomb 
Cy rene Greek and Roman ruins 


Category "0c" 
Net i 


ale 


District 


ALEPPO 
PALMYRA 
BAALBEK 
DAMASCUS 
Di. MASCUS 
rs DAMASCUS 
HOMS 
DAMASCUS 


District 


HAMA 
HAMA 
BEIRUT 
BEIRUT 
BEIRUT 
DAMASCUS 
ALEPPO 


District 


ALEPPO 
LATTAK TA 
LATTAK TA 
LATTAKTA 
LaTTAK IA 
LATTAK TA 
TARTOUS 
TARTOUS 
TRIPOLI 
S IDON 
MERJi YOUN 


“oPPEUDIX VI 


SYRIA AND 


THE LEBANON 


atag WA’ 
Category 7 ee 


Town 


Or Village 


tion. of Bus tlodings 
or Site 


Descri 





Deir Smaan Church of St. Simon Stylites 
Palnyra Ruins 

Baalbek Ruins 

Sidnaya Orthodox Convent 

Danascus Ommayad Mosque 


Damuscus 


Krak des Chevaliers 


The Tekkiye 
Crusader Castles 


Damascus Museum 
Category Bt 
Town or Village Descrivtion of Building 
or Site 2 
Hama Emirs Palaces 
Hama Great Mosque of Jamir el Kebir 
Byblos Ruins 
Beirut Museum 
Beit ed Dine Palace 
Damescus Azam Palace 
Aleppo Citadel 
Category Oa 
Town or Viliage Description of Building 


or Site 


Aleppo Museum . 

Sahyoun Crusader Castles 

Ras Shamra Ruins 

Djeble Roman Theatre 

Banias Cruseder Castle and Roman Ruins 
Markab Crusader Castle 

Tartous Crusader Cathedral 

Amrib Ruins 

Deir Belamend Cruseder Monastery: 

Sidon Castle 


Belfort 


i 


Crusader Castle 


APPRNDIX Vil 


——— 


Lak: g- 9 


om, ane 





Category he 





District Town or Village Description of Buildi 


BAGHDAD Samarra Shrine of the Gateway of the 
Disappearance of the Imam 
Méhdai 

BaGHDs.D Kadhimain Shrine of the Imam Musa al 
Keahhimn 

DAGHDAD Baghded Mosque of abdul Qédir al 
Goilani 

BaGHDAD Baghdad The Iraq Museun 

KERBELA Kerbela Shrines of the Imams Hussain 
end sbbas 

NisJdak Najaf Shrine of Imem Ali 

BaGHLssD Ctesiphon arch of Chosroes 


Sc 
Category "Bp" 
District Town or Village Description of Building or Site 


MOSUL Mosul Tomb of Sheikh Adi 

BaGHD..D samarra abbesid ruins of Samarra 

BAGHDAD Balad The Herbi Bridge 

Ba.GHDaD Baghdad Musténsiriyye. College end 
other Buildings 

HILLa a Th ina 8 Tomb of the Prophet Ezekiel 

QURNA AZair Tomb of the Prophet Ezra 

ZUBAIR Zubair Greve. of -Talha end Zubair 


Category '"'C" 
District Lown or Village Description 


of Building or Site 





MOSUL Nemrud Site ond Ziggurat of Borsippa 
MOSUL Hedhr SLte of Hatra 
HABBs.N TY HH Agar Qur Site and Zigsurat of Agar Quf 
KERBs.LA Ukhaidhir Site of Ukhaidhir 
KUT=1.L—-4M4RA Wasit Aebasid ruins at Wasit 
BaSRa Ur Site and Ziggurat of Ur 

[is ae e 


we 


o Ne 


‘e 


TABRIZ 
MESHED 
THHRAN 


TEHARIN 
ISFAHAN 


TEHRAN 


District 


ZEN ITLN 
MESHED 
MESHED 
TEHRAN 
TEHRAN 
TEHRAN 
KASH: IN 
IsSFAHAN 
ISFAHAN 
ISFAHAN 
tT SF fiat TAN 


ISF..HAN 
KERMAN 
YAZD 


SHIRAZ 


SHIRAZ 


District 


TEHRAN 
TEHRAN 
THHRAN 
THHRAN 
HAMA DAN 
HaMADAN 
HAMADAN 
THHRAN 
LURISTAN 
LURISTAN 
ISFAHAN 


FARS 
FARS- 
FARS 





€TOLry 


sh 4 Wf 





Town or Village 


ahan 


Tehran 


of Building or Site 





Deseripntion 





House of Bab 
of Imam Reza and 
lUSQGUES 
ahah fdbul Azim Mc 
Shrine of Patimn the 
Mosque at Maidan-i-Shah 
huilcings surrounding 

Museum 


=a 
LOM) 


adjoining 
»sque 

less 

and 

a By 6 


Mehran 





Town or Villare 


Tehran 
Tehran 
Varamin 
Kashan 
Nata 
Arcistan 
Isfahan 
Isfahan 


Toakht-i-Jamshid 
Shiraz 


shiraz 


Description. of Buliding or Site 
Sultan Oljatu 


NE AV Shad 


Mausolewn of 

hosque 72 Gol 

Tomb of Oma 

Shrine oF Snah Vb eu "Agim 

I Shah (Mosaue) 

of Varemin 

Bara \dev-i-Imam Reza 

it Mosque of Natanz 

Great Mosque of srcistan 

irmenian Gathedral at New Julfa 

Mc.draseh=-i-Shah (religious School 
and Mosque) 

Mags jed-<i-Jumah 

Shrine of Shah Ni'matuallah 

Ruins of Persepolis 

tiouse or Bab 

ohah Cheragh Mosque 

shrine of Hafiz 

Tomb of Satadi 


Mas Je oe 
Great 

To 
Gre: 


OSQUEe 


Ps | . +f? 
vr) ‘ \ 
ii Ss Ol 





Category "Cc" 
Description of Building Site 


Town: or Village 


} 


18n 

Hamadan 

Jum 

Burrus 

Khurramabad 

Takht-i-Madar-i-~ 
sulaiman 

019 By ofS ee 

parvistan 

Nr Firuzebad 


Hama 





Gul 
J Uri n ¥ 
Hazra 
ieee 
Tomb of 
tomb of Baba Taher 
Imemzadeh Kuh 
Heagrat-i-Shah Jemal 
Las jed-i1-—Buzurg 
liasjed-i-Vali 

Ruins of Pasargadae 


Zaman ( Green Dome ) 
pehselar (Mopgus) 
Avicenna) 


Arzh of Karim Khan Zand 
sé wsanian Pa rls ICC 
Palace of Bahram Gur 


Wy 


TOP SECRET 
CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE 


Extract from C.0.5-(45) J/0 oe & ' Meeting 
Held on 90 1945 


aw) 


USE OF HEAVY WEHAPONS IN THE MIDDLE BAST 








> an oe ae | 
: 


Meeting 


(Previous Reference: C.0.8.(45) 49th 

THE COMMITTEE had before them a report by the Joint 
Plannins Staff covering lists of buildings and areas to be 
subject to restrictions, as prepared by the Middle East 
Defence Committee, and a draft report by the Chiefs of Staff 
recommending that the use of heavy weapons in the Middle East 
should be a matter for the discretion of the Commonders-in-Chief, 
subject to special restrictions. 


Minute 1) 





The Committee endorsed the view’ expressed the previous day 
that it was unnecessary at this stage to refer this question to the 
Cabinet for decision. The report: on the implications of the various 
courses open to His Majesty's Government in Palestine stated clearly 
that the estimates had been prepared on the assumption 
that the Commanders-in-Chief would be allowed to use weapons 
other than small arms, subject _ to certain BDSOLt Led. 
restrictionse Command lief, Middle Hast should now 
be sent a copy of the Chiefs of Staff fapont under cover of 
a minute explaining sen approved by the 

LE 9 7 westion of putting it forward to 
Ministers would be considered -if and when the question of 
authorisins military action in the Middle East arosé.e 


TH COT Vor “0 Bee RI Me Ne mee Nee SRE heat hae 3 a ae se ea 

S JR OF S Ls OR Th LL Su! ested th: Lu inst ead Ol cutie 
aAwrARMoaAoe 5 It =a Pea take = 2 Fs aS eee 7: ate ee | y Bae 
expression 'normal weapons" which had been approved the 
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better to use the term "appropriate weapons." The heavy 

howitzer was a normal weapon but might not necessarily 

be an appropriate weapon. He also sugrested that the 

words "when military action has been authorised" should be 

inserted at the beginning of persgraph 12 (a) of the draft report, 
& These amendments were approved. 

SIR CHARLES PORTAL then suggested the addition of sentences 
to Categories A, B and C in paragraph 10 of the draft report, 
covering the action to be taken if incidental damage to the named 
monuments was likely as a result of attack on ncighbouring targets. 


These additions were also approved. 


THe COMRITTEB then referred to a suggestion™ madé by the 
Golonial Office and High Commissioner regarding the risk of a 
Junior officer unnecessarily attacking one of these monuments 
but decided that it was undcsirable to impose restrictions by ra 


(a) Approved the draft report on the use 
of appropriate weapons in the 

iddle Kast, as amended in discussion, 

nd instructed the Secretary to 

irculate¥ it for reference in the 

event of seriots trouble in the 

Middle East; 





(b) Instructed the Secretary to send the 
report in its final form to 
Commenders—in-Chief in the Middle 
East under cover of a minute? in 
the terms suggested at "X" above. 


g Circulated as C.0.S. (45) 557 (0) 
+ Annex I “Po—ttetemew) ~—" /O| 
% Secretary's Minute COS. 1180/5 


SUR REF: C.O- 5: M¥o%e 





GC, 1.4.36 
GA. 5, 


lst Sea Lord 








‘Pee 5 ee 

I attach an extract from a letter to the 
Joint Planning Staff from the Colonial Office 
which arrived too late for the point at issue 
to be covered in the report which the 
Chiefs of Staff are taking on Thursday morning, 
30th August. The Forcign Office have, therefore, 
asked me to draw your attention to the view 
which they, and Lord Gort, hold, that there is 
a dancer of some junior officer unnecessarily 
attacking one of the “monuments” in tahoane 
in the uiddle bast. 





(Sed) Cop PRICE 


29TH AUGUST, 1945. 








. ISSH 


ixtract froma letter dated 28th Aucust 
from the Colonial of 0 Secretary, Joint 
, vlanaing | | 





+ + + + 


As regards Category 'C* we can quite see that 
you feel it would be unduly restrictive to deny 
discretion in attacking such places to anyone below 
the rank of Brigadier. On the other hand Lord Gort 
feels, and we agree, that there is a reak risk 
of some junior officer unnecessarily attacking 
one of these places without takings heed of 
the possibility of dangerous political 
repercussions, ‘ould you agree to includlag 
in the report a sentence to the effect that the 
Colonial Office suggest the point might be ‘ 
settled between the G.0.C. and the High 
Commissioner’? ? 


we appreciate your reluctance to alter the 
list of holy places at this end, tt, as Lord Gort 
agrees with our view that three of the sites 
in category 'C' should be put in category ‘B', 
we have written to the .eting Hig. Comaissioner 
asking him to take the matter up with the 
Middle Kast Defence Committee, 


Colonial Office,. 
whale Street 
ondon S.W.1. 


99 august 1945. |S / 





* Dear Calon, 


I understand from the secretary of 
the J.P.S. that their final report on the use 
of heavy weapons in internal security disturbances 
in the “iddle East has already been sent to you 
for the consideration ot the Chiefs of Staff. 


We sent a letter on this subject to 

Colonel Mallaby yesterday but apparently it arrived 
too late to be included in the final paper. 
I therefore enclose a copy of the letter, which 
deals with the question of whether officers below 
the rank of Brigadier should have discretion to . 
fire with heavy weapons on places mentioned in [Lf { 
Category C in the report of the Middle East Le, 
| Defence Comuittee (attached to COS(45)531(0)).~ 

¥ I should be grateful if you would bring the 
views of the High Commissioner and the Colonial 
Office on this matter to the notice of the Chief's 
of Staff, when they have the paper concerned 
under consideration. 


Mt Simceuky 
0 Chole _. 





Colonel C.R.Price, 0O.B.E. 
C.0.S.-Secretariat, 
War Cabimt Offices, 

= + loess Street 





Colonial Office, < 
hiss thet Sb 


28th August 1945. 





13028/15/45. 
TOP SECRET. 


Dear Colonel, 


thank you for your letter of the 23rd 
August (45/540), about the use of heavy weapons 
in Palestine which we have discussed with Lord 
Gort. We are grateful that in your report yon 
are going to cover our point about the High 
Commissioner's power of veto on attack on places 
in Category ‘B'. | 


As regards Category 'C' we can quite see 
that you feel it would be unduly restrictive to 
deny discretion in attacking such places to anyone 
below the rank of Brigadier. On the other hand 
Lord Gort feels, and we agree, that there is a 
real risk of some junior officer unnecessarily 
attacking one of these places without taking heed 
of the possibility of dangerous political 
repercussions. Would you o5e07 to including 
in the report a sentence to the effect that the 
Colonial Office suggest the point inight be 
Settled between the G.0.C. and the High Commissioner? 


We appreciate your reluctance to alter 
the list of holy places at this end, but, as Lord 
Gort agrees with our view that three ot the sites 
in category 'C' should be put in category 'B’, we 
have written to the Acting Ee Commissioner asking 
him to take the matter up with the Middle East 
Defence Committee. 


le (Sd) F.H. anderson. 


Colonel H.G.C.Mallaby, O.B.E. 


See ae ae / - ° 
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J.P,(45) 226 (2ind1) Circulated for the consideration of the Ohiefs of Staj* 
“6TH AUGUST, 1945 
CHIEFS OF STAFT COMUITT in 
JOINT PLANNING STAFF 


rN USE OF HEAVY WEAPONS IN THE MIDDLE BAST 


Planning Staff 





In February the Chiefs of Staff approved a report™ by the 
Jeint Planning Staff the Use of Heavy Weapons in the Middle 


Kast. $ They referr this report to the Middle Bast Defence 
: Gaemmittee with a request for advice on which buildines and drcas 
Should be subject to restrictions upon the use of these Weapons. 
‘ Re A report® from the Middle East Defence Comittee has now 
heen received, The lists™ of buildings and areas subject to 


restrictions have been prepared b: the Middle Hast Defence 

Gommittee in the light of local knowledge, and it is suggested 

that the Chiefs of Staff will not wish to examine these lists 

in detail. However, the policy for the use of Heavy Weapons 

in the Middle East has not yet been referred to His Majesty's 

Government. “uc, therefore, suggest that the Chiefs of Staff will 
iB: now wish to put this matter before the Cabinet for approval. 


Oe In anticipation of instructions we have prepared at Annex 

a draft report. This report is in agreement with that of the 
Middle Bast Defence Comittee except that we consider the use of 
heavy weapons on buildings and areas in Catefzory B shovld only 
be made after"agreement has been obtained from", rether than 
"'neParence made to, the High Commissioner in Palestine and, else- 
where, such political’ advisers as are available. 


(Signed) G. GRANTHAM 
GS. THOKPSON 
Lis: Dis SON 
Offices cf the Cabinet and 
Minister of Defence, S.W.1. 


26TH AUGUST, 1945 # 
— - \> > 


———_ 
f *3.P.(45) 30° Pinel. 9 { 
- £0.0.8.(45) 49th Meeting. 


D.C.(45) 11 circulated under cover of 
C.0.8,.(45) 531 (0).—— lo 


* Appendices i to 8 of Annex. 
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Draft Report by the Chiefs of Staff 


1. We have been considering what direction should be given to 
the Commanders-in-Chief regarding the use of heavy weavons in 
internal security duties in the Middle Bast. This matter is 
particularly relevant at the eee in view of the possible 
announcement of © Valcatine Policy?. 


Se During the Palestine Rebellion, 1936, restrictions on the use of 
heavy weapons severely handicapped local commanders. No bombing of 
buildings was at any time permitted even after their evacuation. 


Oe Since thot time there have been considerable improvements in 
the accuracy that can be obtained with heavy weapons, though it 
still cannot be guarantsed that errors will not occur. Therefores 
discretion in the use of these weapons will still have to be 
exercised for internal security dutiss. 


* 
' 
\ 


Definition of Heavy Weapons 
4. For the present purpose the term "heavy weapons" is taken to 
include naval bombardment, the offensive use of air forces 

and the use of artillery and mortar fire by the amy, 


Use_of Heavy Weapons 


ae We are concerned with conditions when disturbances have got 
beyond the control of the Civil Power. 


6. The most economical use of force in quelling disturbances can 
only be achieved if there is freedom to use heavy weapons to the 
full. Moreover if full benefit is to be derived from the use of 
these weapons, it is essential that they be use >romptly. 
Commanders, therefore, must be frec to use thelr weapons as 


necessary, subject to the restrictions in varacravh 10 belorv 
co + ~ “ 


m Ss 


Areas to which restrictions are applicable 
ls We recognise that in the Middle Hast and in Palestine \ 
particularly, His ‘Majesty's Government may wish to impose 
restrictions vvon the use of heavy weapons against certain brildings 
or areas of special religious or cultural importance. 


8. We have obtained from the Middle Bast Defence Committees a report 
which indicates the buildings and areas in the Middle Bast against 
which the use of heavy weapons should be restricted. 

s and buildings are at appendices 1 to 8, and deal 


nm 


96 Lists of site 
with the following countries:- 


Palestine 
Egypt 

Sudan 
Tripolitania 


Avvendix 


C 
Levant States 
Iraq 

Persia 
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Catssory A Those which should on no account be 
subjected to attack by heavy weapons 





Category B Those which Should be subjected to such 
attack’ only after agreement of the 

eae Commissioner in Palestine and 
alsewhere of sucht political advisers; as 


may bs available. Ngiwiben. 


1 aieie aS: Those of less importance which should not 
bs damagea unless the successful execution 
of military onverations makes it unavoidably 


Necessary. Nei 


e We consider that subject to these special restrictions, the 
use of heavy weapons in the “iddle Hast should be a matter Lor 
the discretion of the Commandem-in-Chief, Middle Hast. 


Recommendation 


_ 


12. We recommend that the Cabinet should approve:- 
(a) that,the use of heavy weapons in the Midele Bast 
should be a matter for the distretion of the 
: Commanders-in-Chief, Midale Hast subject to 
special restrictions, 


(bo) the list of Nouildings and areas, shown in Appendices 
1 to 8, where the use of heavy Weapons should be 


nab O EEA. 
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ere OM en CIV | 


JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM 


JHRUSALEM 


JERUSALEM 


GALILEE 


Town on Village 


Jerusalem 


Gethsemene and 
Kidron Valley 


Jerusalem North 


Bethlehem 
Mount of Olives 


and Scopus 


Jerusalen North-West 


Jerusalem South 


Hebron 


Nazareth 


~ 


APPRUDIX I 


\ 


CATEGORY "All Map Palestinel]:100;000 


Description of Building or Sit& 
The Old City within the City Walls 


Church of St. Mary Magdalene (Russian) 
Tomb of the Virgin Mary 

Church of the Nations 

Tomb of Jehoshaphat 

Tomb of Absalom 

Tomb of St. James 

Tomb of Zacharia 


Garden Tomb Buildings 

St. Stephen's Convent 

St. George's Cathedral 

The whole town 

Chapel of the Ascension 
Carmelite Convent 

Russian Chapel of Ascension 
Russian Compound Church 


David's Tomb ) 
Church of the Dormition } 
Franciscan Convent on Mount Zion 


El Haram (The great mosque & Cave of Makphela)’ 
with zone 150 metres deep 


The whole town 


Map Reference - 
BY Bi hy BD 


173132 


172134 


170124 


175134 


171134 


1721350 


160104. 


178235 


/ Category" B" ss cinee ee 





DISTRICT 


JERUS..LEM 
JERUSALEM 
JERUSu.LEM 
JERUS..LEM 
JERUSaLEM 
JERU Sz.LEM 


JERUS..LEM 
JIERUS..LEM 
JERUSALEM 


JERUS:LEM 
JERUSALEM 
JERUSALEM 
GALILEE 


GiALILEE 


GAL ILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
LYDDA 
LYDDA 


LYDDA 
LYDDA 
LYDDA 


LYDDs«. 
LYDDaA 


GaZa 


Town or Villige 


Jgerusalem North 
Mount of Olives & Scopus 
Jerusalem South 
Jerusalem west 
Hebron | 
Deir el Ouruntul 
nr. gericho 
Deir Mar Saba between 
Bethlehem and Dead Sea 
Nebi Musa W of N. and 
of Dead Sea 
Bin Kerim 


wbu Ghosh 

Bl Qubeiba 

Nebi Samwil nr Jerusalem 
Mount Tabor 


Teabgha 


Acre Town 
Tiberias 
Kefr Kanna 
Tiberias 
Lydda 
Remleh 


Latrun 
Imwé.5 
Ranleh 


Jeffa 

Nebi Rubin 
SeWe of Rishon 
Gaza 


Ca TEGORY "3B" 


Description of Buildings or Site 


Jerusalem Museum 

Viri Gelilaci Hebrew University 

»celdana (Field of Blood) 

Monéistery of the Cross 

Russian Monéstery of Abrahem's Oak 

Orthodox Monastery of St. John of the Jordan 


Orthodox #onestery of St. Saba 


Mosque, plice of pilgrimage 


Frenciscean convent in village. Russian 
convent with Franciscan Church nearby 

Benedictine convent (Crusader church) 

Franciscan convent (Crusader church) 

Mosque (Crusader church) 

Latin Church 

Orthodox Church 

Church of Loaves and Fishes 

Church of the Beatitudes and adjoining hospice 

The whole town 

Tomb of Maimonides 

Several churches 

Freanciscéen covent & Great Mosque 

Church of St. George 

Great Mosque (Crusader Church) 

Tower of the Forty Martyrs end White Mosque 

frappist monastery: on hill above, crusader castle 

Convent: ancient church 

Franciscan convent 

St. Helena's Cistern (Historical monument) 

Franciscan convent etc. 

Mosque, place of pilgrimage 


Great Mosque (Crusader church) 
Orthodox church of St. Porphyry 


P. LESTINE 13100, 000 


Mi.p Reference 


17212 
plpr gestae 2 
172130 
£70153 


2011358 
102123 
LOLS 
166131 


160135 
163139 
167138 


187252 


ZO 253 
157258 
201 2h), 
182239 
20124 
140152 


158148 
148138 
149138 


138148 


127162 
155148 


O9S101 





DISTRICT 


JERUSALEM 
JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM 


GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
ALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
HAIPA 
HAIFA 
HAIFA 


HATPA 


HA If A 
SAMARTA 


SAMARTA 


Town or Village 


Deir Hajla nr Kallia 


Kh. el Mafjar nr. 
Jericho 

Beit Jibrin 

Tell ed~Duweir ) 

near #1 Quebiba 

near Beit. Jibrin 

Es-Samu'ta 

S. of Hebron 

Capernaum 

Meiroun 

Nebi Yusha 

Acre Stock Farm 

Beisan 

Kh. Karaza 

Kafr Bir'im 

Kh. Minya 

Kaukab e]1 Hawa 

Hunin 

Qaltat el Qurein 

Safad 

Ath1lit 

Mount Carmel 

Carmel Range 


Qisariya 


Wady el Mughara 
Nablus 


Tulkarm 


CATEGORY "CG" 


Description of Buildings or Site. 


Orthodox monastery of St. Gerasimos 
Antiquity site, Barly Arab palace 


Anticguity site including village 
Antiquity Site 
Ancient synagogue 


Syna zo gue 

Syna go gue 

Metwalli Shrine 

Bahai Shrine and Garden 
Beth-shan, antiquity site 
Ancient Synagogue 

Ancient Synagogue 

Antiquity site, Early Arab palace 
Crusader Castle in village 
Crusader castle in village 
Antiquity site, Crusader castle 
Site of Crusader castle in town 
Antiquity site 


Grotto of Elijah & adjacent monastery 
Place of Sacrifice (near village of Umm ez 
. Zeinat) 


Caesarea, antiquity site, including 
Orthodox property 

Antiquity site, prehistoric caves 

Samaritan Synagogue 

Jami'ta el Kabie 

Jami‘a el Nasr 

Jami'a el Khadra ) 

Carmelite Monastery ) 

Jami'a el Jadid 

Jami'a el Qadim - 


~ 
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Map Reference 


1981356 
194143 


140113 
156108 
156090 


2042 54 
191265 
2043280 
159 261 


203257 
189272 
201252 
199222 
201292 
171272 
197263 
144235 
148246 


156228 


140212 
1472351 


175181 


153191 





CATEGORY ''g" (Contd. ) 


Town or Village. . -— 
SAMARIA Balata 


DISTRICT . 


_ Destription of Buildings or Site Map Reference 


Jacob's Well and antiquity site ur village 177180 


SAMARTA 


S AMAR TA 
SAMARTA 


SAMARTA 
SAMARTA 
LYDDA 
LYDDA 
GAZA 


GAZA 


Between Balata an 
Asaka ‘ 
Sebastiya 

Mt. Gerizim 


Megiddo 

Deir Qala’ E. of 
Majdal Yaba 

Seilun 

El Haram 

Majdal Yaba 

a Majdal es-Sadigq) 
fAli el Muntar 
near Gaza 

Asgalan 


‘Joseph's ‘omb 


Antiquity site 

Samaritan place of sacrifice 

Byzantine Church, Crusader Fortress 
Antiquity site 

Antiquity site 

Shiloh Antiquity site including churches) 
excavated by Danish expedition ) 
Mosque; Crusader castle at Arsuf 


Crusader castle in village 


Mosque, place of pilgrimage 
Ascelon, antiquity site 


LT TAG1 


169187 
176179 


168221 
1542.63 


178162 
132177-8 


146165 


100100 
107119 





District 


CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
QENA 


District 


ALEXANDRIA 


TANTA 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CAT RO 
CAIRO 


‘ CATRO 


CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CALRO 
GIZA 
GIRGA 
QEN A 
QENA 
ASWAN 
ASWAN 
ASWAN 
ASWAN 


District 


ALEXANDRIA Alexandria - 


iPPENDIX 52 


EGYPT 


CATEGORY "A" 


Town or Village 


Cairo 
Cairo 
Giza 

Cairo 


Cairo (Citadel Area) 


Cairo 


! 


Luxor, Karnak, Valley 
of Kings and Qurna 


Description of Building 


or Site 


Kgyptian Museum | 

Al Azhar Mosque and University 

Pyramids and Sphinx 

Ibn Tulun Mosque 

Sultan Hasan Mosque 

Rifai Mosque 
Temples, Tombs, 
Memnon, 


Colossi of 


CATEGORY "B" 


Town or Village 


Alexandria 


Tanta 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 


(Citadel Arca) 
t! 


Old Oairo 
Old Cairo 
Old Cairo 
Saqgqara 


Abydos 


Dendera 


Esna 
Eafu 


Kom Ombo 
Island of Philae 
{bu Simbel 


é (Lower Nubia) 


Description of Building 


or Site 


Museum of Graeco-Roman 
Antiquities. 

Sayed Ahmed el Bedawi Mosque 

El Hakim Mosque 

Bab el Futuh 

Bab el Nasr 

El Aqmar Mosque 

Ibn Qalawun. Mosque 

Bl Barquq Mosque 

Ssaiyidna el Husein Mosque 


Arab Museum and Egyptian Library 


El Muaiyad Mosque 

Bab Zuweila 

El Mardani Mosque 

El Saiyida Zeinab Mosque 
Qait Bey Mosque 
Agsungqur Mosque 
Muhammed Ali Mosque 
‘Tmam Shafei Mosque 
Tombs of the Mamelukes 
Tombs of the Caliphs 
St. George Cathedral 
Bl Mu'allaga Church 
Coptic Museum 

Ruins 

Temples 

Temples 

Temp le 

Temple 

Temple 

Temp le 

Temp Le 


Town or Village 


Description of Buildi 
or Site 


Pompey's Pillar 


SUDAN 
CATEGORIES "4A" & "BM" 


NIL 


CATEGORY "co" 


NOTH: All the ancient ruins enumerated below are in 
uninhabited localities, The museums at Merowe 
(near the Markaz), Khartoum (in the Gordon | 
College and in the buildings on the river front 
between the Gordon College and School of 
Engineering) and at Omdurman (the Khalifa!s 
House, near the District Cormissioner's house) 
are in inhabited localities. 





District Town or Village Description of Building or 
Site 
HaALPA Buhen Temp le 
HALPFA Abdelgadir : Church (small mud building on 
West bank, north of Second 
Cataract) 
HALFA emna (on each Forts and Temples 
side of river) 
HALBA Amara (on opposite Temp le 
bank to Abri) 
HALF A Seddenga Temp le 
HALFA Dosha Tombs 
HALFA Sulb (opposite Wawa) Temple 
HALFA Sesibi’ (opposite Temp le 
. Delgo 
HALFPA Tumbus Rock inscriptions 
DONGOLA Kerma Two mud brick ruins known as 
. Deffufas 
DONGOLA Argo Island Colossi 
DONGOLA Kawa (opposite and Temp le 
south of Dongola) 
DONGOLA Nuri Pyramids 
DONGOLA Barkal Pyramids and Temples 
DONGOLA Merowe Antiquities Museum 
DONGOLA Kurru Pyramids 
DONGOLA Old Dongola Church 
BERBER Meroe) Pyramids 
BERBER Musawwarat Temples 
BERBER Nagaa Temples 
KHARTOUM Omdurman Khalifa's House 
KHARTOUM Khartoum Museum 


om ws 


* APPHUDIX IV 


TOR TP Ot i oN 


Category "Bl 


District Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 
EASTERN Leptis Magna Roman ruins and museum 
PROVINCE (near Homs) 
- WESTERN Sabratha Roman ruins and museum 
PROVINCE 
Category to 
District Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 
HASTERN Zliten Roman Villa 
PROVINCE . 


I a ae a a nn ee nee eee ee 


Zits bree ots te ~ ~ 
os PIITDIX V 





* CYRENATCA 
Category NA" 
District Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 
KUFPRA El Tag El Mahdi el Senussi Tomb 
JAGHBUB Jaghbub Senussi Shrine 
Gategory "B" 
District Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 
BENGHAZI Benghazi Omar Mukhtar Tomb 
GEBEL EL Cy rene Greek and Roman ruins 


AKHDAR 


Category "oc" 


(i Geet 


-10- 


District 


ALEPPO 
PALMYRA 
BAALBEK 
D:i.MASCUS 
DAMASCUS 
HOMS 
DAMASCUS 


District 


HAMA 
HAMA 
BEIRUT 
BEIRUT 
BEIRUT 
DAMASCUS 
ALEPPO 


District 


ALEPPO 
LATTAK TA 
LATTAKTIA 
LATTAKIA 
LATTAKIA 
LATTAK TA 
TARTOUS 
TARTOUS 
TRIPOLI 
SIDON 


MERJ«xYOUN 


“PPEUDIX VI 
SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 


Category "Al 


Town or Village Description of Building 
or Site 

DEéir Smaan Church of Ste Simon Stylites 

Palmyra Ruins 

Baalbek Ruins 

Sidnaya Orthodox Convent 

Damascus Ommayad Mosdue 

Damascus ~ The Tekkiye 

Krak des Chevaliers Crusader Castles 

Damascus Museum 


Category "B" 


Town or Village Description of Building 
Or Site 

Hama Kmirs Palaces 

Hama Great Mosque of Jamir el Kebir 

Byblos Ruins 

Beirut Museum 

Beit ed Dine Palace 

Damescus Azam Palace 

Aleppo Citadel 

Category "Cc" 

Town or Viliage Description of Building 
or Site 

ALeppo Museum 

sahyoun Crusader Castles 

Ras Shamra Ruins 

Djeble Roman Theatre 

Banias Crusader Castle and Roman Ruins 

Markab Crusader Castle 

Tartous Crusader Cathedral 

Amrib Ruins 

Deir Belamend Crusader Monastery 

Sidon Castle ; 

Belfort Crusader Castle 


ow tie 


District 


BAGHDAD 


BasGHD. iD 
P4aGHDAD 


BaGHDAD 
KERBELA 


N i ud ah 
Ba.GHDAD 


District 


MOSUL 

BaGHD..D 
BAGHDAD 
Bse.GHDAD 


HILDLA 
QURNA 
L4UBALR 


District 


MOSUL 
MOSUL 


HABBsN TYEH 


KERBz LA 


KUT =..L-AMARA 


BASRA 


oo 


5 Pa Sa Ge 8) 


oe 





Category "A" 


Town or Village Description of Building or Site 

semarra Shrine of the Gateway. of the 
Disappearance of the Imam 
Méhdi 

Kedhimain Shrine of the Imam Musa al 
Kahhim 

Baghded Mosque of abdul Qéedir al 
Gailani 

Beghded The [req Museum 

Kerbela Shrines of the Imams Hussain 
end ébbas 

Najaf Shrine of Imam ALi 

Ctesiphon arch of Chosroes 


Category "B" 
Town or Village Description of Building or Site 


Mosul Tomb of Sheikh Adi. * 

samarra mabbasid ruins of Samarra 

Balad The Harbi Bridge 

Baghdad Musteansiriyya. College and 
other Buildings 

RAT Tomb of the Prophet Ezekiel 

AZaLir Tomb of the Prophet Ezra 

AUDSLE* Grave- of Talha end Zubair 

Category ''C"' 

Lown or Village Description of Building or Site 

Namrud Site end Ziggurat of Borsippa 

Hadhr - Site of Hatra 

agar Quf Site and Zigguret of Agar Quf 

Ukhaidhir Site of Ukhaidhir 

Wesit Abbasid ruins at Wasit 

Ur Site and Ziggurat of Ur 


nf ise 


APPHIDIX VITL 








Hs te sOry {i \ tt 
District Town or Village Description of. Building or Site 





TABRIZ Tabriz House of Bab 
MESHED Meshed fom) of Imam Reza anc adjoining 
musques 

TEHRAN Tehran Shah Adbul Azim Mosque 
TEHRAN Quin shrine of atime the less 
ISFYHAN Isfahan Mosque at Maidan-i-Shah and 

if HULLea Sal surrounding it 
THHRsAN Tehrar ~enran Museum 





{Ne 
A/C 


Jauepory Bt 





io 


LECLViCt Town or Villare Lesceription or Bul thd er oa te 





ZLENSLN Ssultaniyeh Mausoleun of Sultan Oljatu 
MESHED Meghed Miosque of Gohav Shad 
MESHED Meshed Tomb of Cmar Khayyam 


: TEHRAN Tehran Shrine of Shah 'Abcul ‘Agim 
TEHRAN Tehran Masjod. Sheh (Mosque) 
TEHRAN Varamin Great Mosque os Varamin 


KASHAN Kashan Tombs of Baracev-i-Imam Reza 
ISPAHAN Natanz Great Mosque of Natanz 
ISPAHAN Ardista Great Mosque of srcistan 
SFAHAN Isfahan armenian Cathedral at New Julfa 
ISFAHAN isfehan Mc Jraseh-i~Shah (religious School 
and Mosque) 


n 

* Yur ZD Takht-1-Jamshid Ruins of Persepolis 
SHIRAZ Shira 

shah Cheragh Mosque 


ISFi.HAN Isfahen Magjed=1--Jumah 
KERMAN Maha Shrine of Shah Ni'matuallah 
Z, tiouse or Bab 
SHIRAZ Shiraz Shrine of Hi: at iz 
Tomb of Ga'tadi 


Ga teg TOPY Be Ba 


District Town or Villege Description of Building or Site 


TEHRAN Tehran Gulestan Palace 
TEHRAN Qum Jumah Mosque 
TEHRAN Jum Hozrat-—i-Sanib Zaman (Green Dome) 
TEHRAN Tehran Mesjead Sepahsalar (Mosque) 


HAMS. DAN Hamadan Tomb of Bu sali Suia (Avicenna) 


HaMADAN fiamadan Tomb of Baba Taher 
HAMADAN Hamadan Imemzadeh Kuh 
TEHRAN Qum Heazrat-1—Shah Jemal 


LURISTsAN Burujird easjed-1—-Bugzurg 


LURISTAN Khurramabad Mas jed-i1-Vali 
ISPAHAN Teakht-i~Madar-i- Ruins of Pasargadae 
Sulaimal 
FARS Shiraz Arch of og Khan Zand 
7 


FARS sarvista Sassanian Palace 
FARS Nr Fir See Palace of Bahram Gur 


-—i w= 
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LUTH AUGUST, 194 
HIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE 


USE OF HEAVY WEAPONS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 
@ (Reference: C.0.5.(45) U9th Meeting, Minute 1 )em | % | 


In anticipation of the instructions of the Chiefs of 
Statf the A ae oe Staff have been requested to 
take the attached renort by' the oe East Defence 
Committee into eo in redrafting their Report* on 
Middle East Policy as tha heneeae by the Chiefs of Staff. 





Note by the Secretary 





(Signed) C.R. PRICE 


Offices of the Cebinet and 
Minister of Defence, SeWele 
luth August, 1945 
S x O.P (hb) 5. (Pisa, ia \hon as 
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ZB C.0.5.(45) 19uth Meeting, Minute h. \ 
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£0.C(R5)- 1) (Pinal )/ 


USH OF HEAVY WEAPONS IN- INTERNAL SECURITY 


DISTURBANCES 


4 
dng The Chiefs of Staff have requested’ us to indicate the 
buildings and areas in the Middle East of special religious or 
cultural importance against which, in our opinion, the use of 
heavy weapons should be prohibited, 


le We have noted that the Chiefs of Staff have approved the 
principle that as far as possible the use of heavy weapons 
Should be a matter for the discretion of Commanders-in=Chief. 
We suggest therefore that the restrictions should be devised 
in such a way as to give the greatest possible latitude to 
the authorities on the spot. . 


Dis We have consulted the High Commissioner for Palestine on 
the restrictions desirable in that country, and we have agreed 
that the best method there will be to divide areas and buildings 
of special significance into three categories:- 

Category A, Those which in view of their world-wide 

religious or cultursl sitnificance should on no 

account be subjected tc attack by heavy weaponse 

This catecory would include the whole of the 

Old City of Jerusalem anc the towns of Nazareth 

and Bethlehem, 





Category BL. Those which should be subjected to 
such attack only after specific reference to the 
High Commissioner. 


ate Category Ce Those which comprise buildings and 
sites of less importance which would be listed 
for the local guidance of as REY commanderse 
Care should be taken not to damage buildings in 
this category unless the SUCCESS ful execution 
of military operations makes it uns avoidably 
Necessarye 


and builcings pleced in each of these three 


LLB “Of 81 ter 
are attached at Annex I. 


cutegorics 


~ 


he In addition to the restrictions recommended above, we consider 


that in view of the repercussions whieh are liable to be provoked 


by an attack upon any religious builc ing in Palestine or elsewhere, 


a general caveat shoulé be issued to all Commanders to take all 
sOSsible measures to avoid attack with heavy weapons upon any 
Christian Church, Mohammedan Miosque or Tomb of Holy Man, or 
Jewish Synagopue. 


je We have adopted the same principle in our classification 
of areas and buildings in the cther Middle East States. In 
these States the Milita ry authorities would not be permitted 

to attack buildings in Category "b" without reference to such 
political advice as was available, Lists of the areas and 
buildings which should in our Opinion be subject to restrictions 
are given in the Annexes sect out below:- 


nr 


Heyvpt Annex 2 
Sudan Annex 5 
Tripolitania Annex 4 
Cyrenaica Annex 5 
Levant States Annex 6 
irac Annex / 
rersia Annex oO 
~ Co0.8.(45) Oth Meeting, Minute 1, "' | 
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rr 








ANNEX 1 
’ 4 —_ —_—_-—- —-——_——_— — 
? ‘ = oT ~ + - 
GATEGORY "A" Map Palestinel 
, 
. y7amq am m Vi 70° ND -Pintiol 3f Buildin Sai te 
DISTRICT own or Village 2yIOL Ll on ALL Att Or ol te 
TRRUSAT.R Torusalen The Old City within the City Walls 171131 


IHRUSALIS rethsemene nda iTuPGhn. OL OU. Lry acdalene (Russian) ) 
Lar falley Tomb of the Virgil ary ) 
hurch of the Nations ) 
Tomb of Jehoshaphat ) L7S$L52S 
Tomb of Absalon 
Tomb of St. James } 
Tomb of Zacharia ) 
JHRUSALEM Jerusalem North Garden Tomb Buildings ) 
Ste Stephen's Convent ) 172144 
Ste Geor rea's Cathedral ) 
JERUSALE Be thlehe The whole town 170124 
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th David's Tomb 
Church of the Dormi 


Franciscan Convent on Mount 


re 


2i0on 


) 
tion ) 17213 
) 


) 


JERUSALEM lebron Hl Haram (The great mosque & Cave of Makphela) ) 
with zone 150 metres deep ) 160104 


PAA Nazareth The whole town 1782355 


De | 


“Ne — r 2+ 1}Q 
/Cate xOL ¥ D se e®e@e8ee 


DISTRICT 


JERUS..LEM 
JERUSs.LEM 
JERUS..LEM 
JERUS..LEM 
J HRUS»LEM 


JHRU Si. LEM 


JE R U oy L HM 


TOHDITA, Th 
J RU Ot ay Pui 
PRTT TW 
PIU radu Suv 


GALILEE 


G.LILEE 
eal tot 


GiaLbILE 
GAL ILEE 
GALILEE 
GALILEE 
LYDDA 
LYDD«i 
LYDDs. 
LYDDA 
LYDDx 


LYDDx 
LYDDa 


A eG, 
yer. 41th 


Town or Village 


Jerusalem North 
Mount of Olives 
Jerusalem South 
Jerusalem west 
Hebron 
Deir el Curuntul 
nr. Jericho 
Deir Mar Saba between 


HeCOpus 


Be thlehem 
n+ - . fr ie nT ‘o) WNT marl 
Nebl Musa W OTN > (GANG 

of Deéda Sea 


Bin Kerim 


wbu Ghosh 

Bl Qubeiba 

Nebi Samwil nr Jeruseéler 
Mount Tabor 


Tabgha 
ACTE 
Tiberias 
Kafr Kanna 
Tiberias 
Lyddé 

Ri ul leh 


L c U HEA BR Bt 
Imwes 
Ranleh 


Rubin 
of Rishon 





snag Dead Sea 


Description Of Buildings 
Jerusilem Museun 
Viri Gelilaei Hebrew University 
neeldene (Field of Blood) 
Moncstery of the Cross 
Russian Monastery of jAbrahen's Ock 
Orthodox Monastery of St. John of the Jordan 


Orthodox tionastery of 


os / . : . a | ey Mi Ar 
Mosque, DL Ce -OF pilgrimage 


Frenciscen convent in villége. Russix 
convent with Fréncisecn Church nearby 
Benedictine convent (Crusader church) 
Franciscan convent (Crusader church) 
Mosque (Crusader church) 
Latin Church ) 
Orthodox Church ) 
Church of Loaves 


end Fishes 
Church of the Beatitudes and adjoining hospice 
mW 


The whole town 

Tomb of Maimonides 

Several churches 

Franciscan covent & Great Mosque 

Church of 5t. George 

Great Mosque (Crusader Church) 

Tower of the Forty Martyrs end White Mosque 
frappist monastery: on hiil above, crusader 
Convents ancient church 

Franciscan convent 

St. Helenats Cistern (Historical monument ) 
Franciscan convent etce 

Mosque, place of pilgrimage 


127162 
be en oes 


Great Mosque (Crusader church) 
Orthodox church of St. Porphyry O9S1LOL 


=e, 


CATEGORY  "c"! Map PALESTINE 
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DISTRICT Town or Village Description of Buildings or Site Map Reference 


JERUSALEM Deir Hajla nr Kallia Orthodox monastery of St. Gerasimos 19813€ 
T;) T "ct Ty TMF T7] 3 Ff = ea “ = f\ or + ~ ~~ > > Hs ~ * ac SA ks Ar ae 
SHRI ily Lavi KN 3] NL. toe TEs é intiqui ty site 3 Harly AIL ab Ha lace 19414: 

Jericho 


JHRUSALEM . eit sci prin Antiquity site including village 140113 


Tell ed-Duweir ) 
near &1l Quebiba ) Antiquity Site 136108 
\ 


near Beit Jib 
f syna gorus L56090 


cr as ae 1G AWA An pan cy op ” 
GAL Li iB 3 pernaum oyna PO LUG O¢ 54 
ALILER siroun oyna gogue 91265 
rp oa T TH AT P= 1 eer Cth}, " - ss 
XALILEE Nebi Yusha etwalli Shrine 04280 
GALILEE Acre Stock Farm Bahai Shrine and Garden 159261 
‘ my rT TET ) . Loy ~ sth ~~ 4 aAwnt Ss on Sr - a 
GALILEE eisan Beth-shan, antiquity site 
,T ty 71h Tamara Anas on ClemAD HA 4aae SANZOL 
GALILEE Kh. Karaza Ancient Syne gorue 203257 


MAT TT WT af yp Syl a, Naradgoant Gimnacec 1s 
ALILAE | Go Be Heel Ge x Ye Bt eee 3 AnNCiscnt Synagogue 189272 


GALILEE Kh. Minya Antiquity site, Early Arab palace 2OLS52S 
GALILEE Kaukab el Hawa srusader Castle in village 199222 


4- 


tALIILSE Hunin Crusader castle in village 201292 
GALILEE al'tat el Ourein Antiquity site, Crusader castle L7TLetTS 
GALILEE Safad Site of Crusader castle in town 197263 
HAIFA AthIAs Antiquity site 144235 
IATFA fount Carmel Grotto of Hlijah & adjacent monastery 148246 
HAIFA Carmel Range Place of Sacrifice (near village of Umm ez 
Zeinat) 156228 
HAIFA isariya Caesarea, antiquity site, including 
Orthodox property 140212 
HAIFA Wady el Mughara Antiquity site, prehistoric caves 147231 
SAMARTA iblus Samaritan Synagogue ) 
Jamita el Kabie 
Jami'a el Nasr L75161 
Jami'a el Khadra ) 
Carmelite Monastery ) 
SAMARTA Tulkarm Jamita el Jadid 








Jami'a el Qadim 153191 
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CATEGORY "'C" (Contd. ) 


Buildit 





District 


CATRO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
QENA 


ALEXANDRIA 


TAN TA 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
CAT RO 
CAIRO 
CAIRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CATRO 
CAIRO 
GIZA 

GIRGA 
QENA 

QENA 

ASWAN 
ASWAN 
ASWAN 
ASWAN 


District 


ALEXANDRIA 


Cairo 
Cairo 
Giza 

Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Luxor 


(Citadel Area) 
1! '? 


nt ee a te ee ee 


Alexandria 


Tanta 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cair 

Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 
Cairo 


(Citadel Area) 


Old Oairo 
Old Cairo 
Old Cairo 
saqqara 


Abydos 


Dendera 


Esna 


Edrfu 


Kom Ombo 


Island of Philae 


Abu Simbel 
(Lower Nubia) 


Town or Village 


Alexandria 


ANNEX II 


“7 


pe 


“GYP. 


CATHGORY "A" 


9 Karnak , Valley 
of Kings and Qurna 


tt 
1? 
it 
i! 


Description of Building 
OP bice 





Egyptian Museum 


Al Azhar Mosque and University 


Pyramids and Sphinx 

tbn Tulun Mosque 

Sultan Hasan Mosque 

Rifai Mosque 

Temples, Tombs, Colossi of 
Memnon, 


CATEGORY "BR" 


Description of Building 
or Site 


Museum of Graeco-Roman 
Antiquities. 

sayed Ahmed el Bedawi Mosque 

Hl Hakim Mosque 

Bab el Futuh 

Bab el Nasr 

Hl Agqmar Mosque 

Ibn Qalawun Mosque 

il Barquq Mosque 

paiyidna el Husein Mosque 


Arab Museum and Egyptian Library 


Hl Muaiyad Mosque 
Bab Zuweila 

Hl Mardani Mosque 

Hl Saiyida Zeinab Mosque 
Qait Bey Mosque 
Aqgsunqur Mosque 
Muhammed Ali Mosque 
Imam Shafei Mosque 
Tombs of the Mamelukes 
Tombs of the Caliphs 
St. George Cathedral 
El Mu'allagqa Church 
Coptic Museum 

Ruins 

Temples 

Temples 

Temp Le 

Temple 

Temple 

Temp Le 

Temp Le 


tat 


on eee 


Description of Building 
or Site 


Pompey's Pillar 


aNNEX IIT 


oUDAN 


CATEGORIES "A" & "B" 


IL 


A 


GATEGORY "'c" 


NOTE: All the ancient ruins enumerated below are in 
~ . -‘Uninhabited localities. he museums at Merowe 
(near the Markaz), Khartoum (in the Gordon 
College and in the buildings on the river front 
between the Gordon College and School of 
Engineering) and at Omdurman (the Khalifa's 
House, near the District Commissioner's house) 
. 


District 


HALF A 
HALF A 


HALFA 
HALEA 


HALPA 
HALFA 
HALFA 
HALFA 


HALFA 
DONGOLA 


DONGOLA 
DONG OLA 


DONGOLA 
DONGOLA 
DONGOLA 
DONGOLA 
DONGOLA 
BERBER 
BERBER 
BERBER 
KHARTOUM 
KHARTOUM 


are in inhab 


Town or Village 


Buhen 
Abdelgadir 


Semna (on each 
side of river) 
Amara (on opposite 
bank to Abri) 

Seddenga 

Dosha 

Sulb (opposite Wawa) 

Ssesibi (opposite 
Delgo 

Tumbus 

Kerma 

Argo Island 

Kawa (opposite and 
south of Dongola) 

Nuri 

Barka. 

Merowe 

Kurru 

Old Dongola 

Meroe 

Musawwarat 

Nagaa 

Omdurman 

Khartoum 


ted localities, 


Description of Building or 
Site 





Temp Le 

Church (small mud building on 
West bank, north of Second 
Cataract) 

Forts and Temples 


Temp Le 


Temp le 
Tombs 
Temp Le 
Temp le 


Rock inscriptions 

Two mud brick ruins known as 
Deffufas 

Colossi 

Temple 


Ppyranids 

Pyramids and Temples 
Antiquities Museum 
Pyramids 

Church 

Pyramids 

Temples 

Temp les 

Khalifa' Ss House 
Museum 


District 


ee 


EKaS TERN 
PROV INCE 


WESTERN 


PROVINCE 


District 


HASTERN 
PROVINCE 


District 


me is ee ee ee 


KUFRA 


JAGHBUB 


istrict 





BENGHAZI 


GEBEL EL 
JKHDAR 
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GUARD 
TOP SECRET 


Office of the Minister Resident (ME), 
Military Division, 
Room 447, 3rd Floor, Grey Pillars, 
GHQ., MEF. 





MIL 1 6th August, 1945. 


Secretary 

Chiefs of Staff Committee, , 

Offices of the War Cabinet, ; 
Great George Street, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 


Use of Heavy Weapons in Internal 
security Disturbances  __ 


I am instructed to forward for the 
information of your Committee the enclosed 
four copies of a note by the Middle East 
Defence Committee on the above subject #. 
This note is in answer to the request contained 
: in your COS 267/5 dated 22nd February, 1945, 
and the difficulties attending its preparation 
were communicated to you in my signal KK/185 
of 13th May, 1945. \ eh ae 


' wt 
a a 
Y ; 


(J.W.” Evans) 

Lt.C el; 

Secretary, 

M.E. Defence Committee. 





# DC(45)11 (Final) dated 31st July, 1945. 
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G.0-8.(45) 406 (0) 


19TH JUNE, 19445 





5 CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTER 


E - WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH FORCES ON 
 RalLwaY PROTECTION FROM PERSIA 4Q COMMAND 


v 


Note by the War Office 














The Commander-in-Chief, Middle East has asked for 
: approval for the withdrawal from Persia of the Indian 
infantry brigade guarding the railway and the Indian 
battalion in Teheran, .and for their location in another 
; part of his Command. This request arises from the fact 
that ‘Aid to Russia’ has now ceased and the Persian railway 
need no longer be guarded. 


The withdrawal of these troops is quite separate from 
the question of the general withdrawal of British forcés 
from Persia. 

CLOSURE OF PERSIAN SUPPLY ROUTE TO RUSSIA 

@ Qe On 25th May the United’ States War Department issued 
instructions to the United States Persian Gulf Command that 
‘Aid to Russia! through Persia would cease with effect from 
lst June, and that the Persian railway was to be transferred 
to the British, who would hand it over to the Persian 
Government. | 


A There is no military reason why the troops protecting 
the railway should not be withdrawn progressively as 
sections of the railway and the various installations are 
handed over to the Persian Government. The transfer is due 
to, be completed by lst CULY 5 “USES: 


INDIAN: INFANTRY BATTALION IN TEHERAN 
UN EIN OLN 


i. although British troops were originally located in 
TEHERAN for the protection of the railway, they have come 
to be regarded as a counter to the Russian garrison of the 
citye For this reasdn the decision ag to whether or not 
they can be withdrawn now will depend on whether agreement 
can be reached with the Russians for a withdrawal from 
Persia on a ‘pari passu' basis. “ The Chiefs of Staff have 
given their approval to the policy of reciprocal withdrawal 
with the Russians.? 





+ 6.0.8.(M.BS oe log 


a 





COM.AND 





REDUCTION OF FORCES IN PERSIA 


ee On 20th January, 1945” the Chiefs of Starr approved a 
signalt to. the Ooumanders-in-Chief, Middle East, informing 
cage ee when ‘Aid to Russia’ had ceased, the reductions 
recointuended by General Officer Conmmanding-in-Chie 

Bairouss could be made, provided certain conditions had 
been fulfilled. These conditions were that, until the 
permanent garrison and the Imperial Strategic Reserve were 
concentrated in the Widdie Bast, the overall garrison of 
Persia/Iraq Corinand could not be reduced unless an interim 


-Mobile reserve of two divisions, one armoured brigade and 


the necessary air forces was present in the Middle East. 


This interim mobile reserve is not yet in the Middle 
Hast, and, unless the present Chiefs of Staff ruling is 
changed, the British forces rendered surplus by: the closing 
of the Persia n Supply route cannot be withdrawn and must be 


located in either Persia or Iraq. 
LOCATION OF RAILWAY PROTECTION TROOPS AFTER RELIEF 
6. (a) Persia 


If the troops rendered surplus when the railway is 
handed over are retained in Persia, the only existing 
accommodation available for them will be in Central Persia, 
The Foreign Office have pointed out that there ave strong 
political objections to their being located so far North in 
Persia. 


(b). Iraq 
The forces relcased from rai way pl ection duties in 


Persia will not be required in iraq: ae ae there any 


Suitable existing accomnodation for them in that country 
where their location would entail new construction. This 
might provoke unfavourable reactions from the Iraq 
Government. 


EB COMMEND.T ION § 





he It is recommended that:-— 


(a) The Indian Infantry Battalion be left in 
Teheran until His Majesty's Government's 
policy with regard to general withdrawal 
from Persia has been decided. 

(b) The Indian Infantry Brigade released from 
rallway protection iuties when the railway 
is handed over to the Persian Government, 
be withdrawn from Persia and located else- 
where in the Middle Last, at the discretion 
of the Conmmander-—in-Chief, Middle East. 


ce the ae mander seine C. “Middle "hae ee 


(da) the memorandum at Annex II be despatched to 
the Foreign Office informing wine em of the 
decisions at (a) and (b) abo 
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DRAFT TELEGRAM 
FROM rd A ° Mi . S e S e O a 
TOs GHQ MIDDLE EAST 
COSC ME) seats ees 
GUARD 


Following from Chiefs of Stsff for Commanders-in-Chief, 
Micdle East. : 


Foe 
iw In our telegram cos(ME)2Yaatea 20th January we made 
certain reservations in pare. two regarding reduction of 
garrison of Persie/Iraa. Aid to Russia ceased on lst June 
1945 and the railway is due to be handed back to Persian 
Government by lst July 19l5, On reconsideration therefore 


followin amencment should be made to COS(ME)21: 
Ce Delete para. two and substitute following 


" (a) We agree that a reéuction in overall 
garrison of Persia/Iraq can be made as recommended by 
GOC-in-C Paiforce in JPS(M%) Paper 149 by the withdrawal 
of troops now engaged on railway protection duties in 
Persia when Aic to Russia has ceased and the railway 
has been handed back to the Persian Government. such 
troops as may thus be released may be withdrawn and 
located elsewhere at the diseretion of C-in-C 
Micdle East in his Commang, 


(b) Apart from the withdrawal in (a) above 
there will be no territoriel evacuation by troops in 
Persia incl. Teheran until His Majesty's Government's 
policy for withdrawal from Persia has been decided," 


ANNEX II 


Draft Memorandum to the Foreipn Office 


mr et ee ewe 





The Chiefs of Staff have considered the problem 
of the withdrawal of the forces, employed in Persia on 
the protection of the railway, which, as a result of 
the cessation of supplies to Russia, will become 
surplus to military requirements in that area when the 
railway has been handed over to the Persians. These 
forces amount to one Indian Infantry Brigade and one 
battalion which is stationed at Teheran. 


+ As a result of this examination the Chiefs of 
Staff have decided that the Indian Infantry Brigade 
can be withdrawn from Persia and Irag Command when its 


* present duties finish and can be located elsewhere in 
the Middle Hast at the discretion of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 


The Chiefs of Staff have further agreed that there 
is no longer any military need for 4a battalion to be 
stationed at Teheran and accordingly this unit can be 
withdrawn as soon as His Majesty's Government's policy 
permitse 


C ow 








TOP SECRET 


T@a Secretary, 

fs of Staff Committee, 
Offices of the War Cabinet, 
Great George Street, S.W.1. 





The attached Note by the 
War Office on "Withdrawal of British 
Forces on railway protection from 
PERSTIA/IRAQ Command" has been 
Spproved by V.G.1.6.58. 





Will you please arrange 
for it to be placed on the Agenda 
for Wednesday's (20 Jun) Chiefs of 
Staff Meeting. 


M.0.4 Ft Maer 
xe 212 


§¢/7 Jun 45. Lt.-Col. ,G.S. 
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& SECURITY IN THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE 


EAST. 
REPORT BY THE Post HosTILITIES PLANNING STAFF. 


Introduction. 
Object. 

1. The object of this paper is to determine the long-term policy required 
to safeguard the strategic interests of the British Commonwealth and Empire 
in the Middle East and Eastern Mediterranean areas. It relates to the situation 
that may be expected to exist in the period 1955-60 and is one of a series of 
regional studies, which are intended to lead to a survey of the measures required 
to safeguard our strategic interests throughout the world. 

The strategic problems of the Middle East cannot be isolated from those of 
other parts of the world. The conclusions of this paper must therefore be 
regarded as tentative pending completion of the world-wide survey. 


Layout of the Paper. 


& 2. We examine the potential threats to our strategic interests in the Middle 


East and submit our conclusions as to the means of meeting them. A more 
detailed examination of the factors involved is contained in Annexes as follows :— 


ANNEX I.—The external threats and measures to meet them. 
ANNEX II.—Internal security.. 
Annex III.—Middle East oil resources in relation to Imperial Strategy. 


Definition of Area. 

3. The area under consideration in this appreciation is shown on the 
attached map. It includes Persia, the Arabian Sea, Italian Somaliland, Ethiopia, 
the Sudan and Libya, and the Eastern Mediterranean as far west as the Sicilian 
Narrows. 


British Strategic Interests. 
4. The main strategic interests of the British Commonwealth and Empire 
in the Middle East are :— 


(az) Our oil resources. 
(6) The sea route through the Mediterranean to India, the Far East and 


Australasia. 
& (c) The airfields, which constitute an integral part of the shortest and best 
route for air supply and reinforcement to East Africa, India, the Far 
East and Australasia. 
(7) A main administrative base and the most suitable location for an 


@ Imperial Strategic Reserve. 


(e) The security of British territories and of states for the defence of which 
we accept commitments. 
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Political Background. 
5. British strategic interests in the Middle East could only be threatened 
in the period under review by one major power, namely, the U.S.8.R. Friendly 
relations between ourselves and the U.S.S.R. are based on the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty, and it is the policy of His Majesty’s Government to ns the formation © 
of a World Organisation, which it is hoped will serve to foster Anglo-Sovie 
relations. Whether or not these hopes materialise, every endeavour will 
undoubtedly be made to settle by agreement any causes of friction which may 
arise between the two countries. Nevertheless, it is necessary to examine, as we 
do below, the situation with which we should be faced if British and Soviet 
policies were to come into serious conflict, and to consider what measures are 
required to safeguard British interests in such circumstances. 































The External Threats. 
The U.S.S.R. 


6. The U.S.S.R. is now the greatest land power in the world. In the 
Posh as period she is likely to increase her offensive power by development of 
her fleet and her strategic air force. Although there is not at present any 
indication that she intends to adopt a policy hostile to us, there remains the 
fact that she is in a position to present a grave menace to British interests 
in the Middle East. Operating on interior lines of communication, she would 
have the power to threaten us at the same time in many other parts of the world. 


7. In the period under review, no part of the Middle East will be beyond 


























































the range of bombers operating from Soviet territory: Lower E 

( v3 igypt, Iraq and . 
the oilfields in the Persian Gulf area will all be within range of pie fighter 

8. A naval threat in the Mediterranean could be developed through the * 


Dardanelles, and naval forces, including submarines, could i 
5S, f 4 Q S, operate from ports in 
Thrace, which the U.S.8.R. would have no difficulty in jbl ie 2 


9. A land advance through Persia or Turkey would pa i 
where communications are restricted, and not oa to develop. ome aoe 
of large armies. Nevertheless, forecasts of the maximum number of troops which 
can be maintained over limited lines of communication have often proved false 
and future developments in air transport will materially decrease the dependence 
of armies on land routes. In any case, the Soviet land forces which could be 
maintained would greatly exceed those which, in the early stages of a campai 
we or our Allies are likely to be able to deploy against them, — se 

Thus the land threat to cur whole position in the Middle East, and to the 


ilfi Id ; ; 1 5 . * 
* du sm Iraq and the Persian Gulf area in particular, would be extremely 



















Germany. 


10. Germany alone could scarcely constitu i 
arcely itute a threat to the Middl 
sage te If she were to make common cause with the USSR. eat 
risk of penetration into Italy and the Balkans would be greater, witha consequent 


increase and extension of the threat of c i 
attack by sea and air 
eastern Mediterranean communications. y ce ee 










Other Powers. 


11. The external threat to our int i i 
erests in the Mid y 
extended and materially increased should the U.S.S.R. pes ea bt ate 7 
pasion eee of Persia, Turkey, Greece or Italy ace. 
ominates Roumania and Bulgaria and it ikely 
Yugoslavia will increase. : ee 





or 
The U.S.S.R. alread 
hat her influence in 











_ 12. There will also be the possibility of threats by 
in which we have interests, e.g., encroachments by Ethio 


hostile action by Turkey against Iraq. 


minor powers to areas 
pla into the Sudan, or 
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Measures to Meet the External Threats. 


13. Our consideration of measur 
Pe eh ie es to meet the external thre 


A.—Need for Allies. 


B.—Our ability to take offensi : 
C.—Defence in depth. Hensive action. 
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A.—Need for Allies. 


14. Faced with the. possibility of simultaneous attacks in many parts of 
the world, the limited land and air Bicoss which we, with the co-operation of the 
Dominions and India, could afford initially to commit in the Middle East, are 

@iey to be considerably outnumbered. Our aim must, therefore, be to obtain 
he timely assistance of Allies. 


e USA. 



















15. The only country whose war potential would be adequate to redress the 
balance is the U.S.A. That country already has important commercial interests ~ 
in the Middle East, and it is to our strategic advantage to promote their develop- 
ment.* The more extensive the United States interests, the more likely it is 
that we can count on her early help. The U.S.A. should be encouraged to make 
known her interest in this area and to assume, possibly under some regional 
security system, definite responsibilities for its defence. The presence in peace 
time of United States forces would be the most reliable guarantee of her military 
assistance being available when required. 


France. 

16. The position of France in Syria and the Lebanon in 1955-60 cannot be 
foreseen with any certainty. She is, however, likely to retain a large interest in 
the Suez Canal, and she owns a quarter share in the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
It would be greatly to our advantage if France, having concluded a satisfactory 
treaty with Syria and the Lebanon, were committed to co-operation with us against 
any external threat. 


Other Powers. 

17. We shall require as much assistance as we can obtain from Persia, 
Turkey and Greece. Further, the co-operation of the Middle East States them- 
selves will be essential. 


B.—Our A bility to take Offensive Action. 


18. The new industrial areas of the U.S.S8.R. which constitute her main 
sources of armament supply, are extremely remote from our bases and widely 
dispersed.t The U.S.S.R. is likely to reduce any bottlenecks in her system of 
communications and production which, if successfully attacked from the air, 
would seriously impair her war effort. There is, therefore, little scope for counter- 
offensive action which might cripple the U.S.8.R. as a whole. 


19. In the Middle East theatre of operations the present concentration of 
Soviet oil production in the north and south Caucasus would be vulnerable to air 
attack, but, if the U.S.S.R. were bent on aggression, she would probably have done 
her utmost to move her oil refineries and plant out of range. 


20. Soviet armies advancing through Persia, Turkey or Greece would, how- 
ever, be largely dependent on restricted land communications and these would 
probably offer profitable targets for our air forces. 


C.—Defence in Depth. 
Depth in Front. ; 

21. Depth in front of the areas of major strategic interest to ourselves, 
would greatly assist us :-— 


(2) To defend the oilfields and refineries in Iraq and the Persian Gulf area 
from air and land attack. . 

(b) To delay a Soviet advance and thus gain time for the deployment of our 
forces and of those of our Allies. 

(c) To establish a zone of defence against air attack on the Middle East as a 
whole. 


22. Persia is of great stragetic importance since the use of her territory 
would help us to defend the Persian and Iraq oilfields. Turkey, Greece and 
Italy, owing to their geographical situation, are similarly of great strategic 
importance to the defence of our interests in the Middle East. 

* C.0.8. (44) 322 (0). + C.O.8. (44) 1053 (0) (P.H.P.)~ afer. iy 
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23. It is most undesirable that any of these countries should be dominated 
by the U.S.S.R. and most important that they should be well disposed towards 
us. It is, however, clear that the help which the British Commonwealth could 
ofier them in defending their territories against Soviet attack would, at best, 
be meagre. Moreover, anything resembling an anti-Soviet bloc would tend 
to arouse Soviet hostility. 


24. The U.SS.R. is likely to insist on obtaining some degree of control 
over North Persia and is likely to desire that Turkey should remain independent 
and not allied to any major Power.* The U.S.S.R. has, however, stated that 
she regards Greece as being within the British sphere of interest.* 


25. Our policy towards Persia, Turkey and Greece should, therefore, aim 

at. — 

(2) Promoting the highest degree of friendship with these countries which 
we can obtain without arousing Soviet hostility. 

(b) Ensuring independent and stable governments backed by national armed 
forces at least adequate to maintain internal security, so as to give 

.__. the U.S.S.R. no excuse to intervene in their internal affairs. 

(c) Discouraging, so far as political and commercial considerations permit, 
the development of any roads, railways, or airfields which are more 
likely to assist a Soviet advance than strengthen our defence 
against it. 


_As regards Greece, the Foreign Office advise us that, so long as British- 
Soviet relations remain good, the U.S.S.R. is unlikely to object to the reorganisa- 
tion of Greek forces under British guidance or to their equipment with British 
arms; further, that she is unlikely to object to our making arrangements for 
the use in war of Greek facilities. 


26. Italy can directly influence our interests in both the eastern and 
western Mediterranean. It is doubtful whether she will ever be in a position to 
defend herself against a major power, but our interests require that she should 
look to the Western European countries for help, rather than to the U.S.S.R. 


__ 27. Our relations with the Middle East States (i.e. Egypt, Iraq, Levant 
States and Saudi Arabia) must ensure their co-operation in peace and war 
The military facilities which we shall require from these States are discussed at 
Annex I. They are not in all cases covered by existing treaties. : 
As regards the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in particular, it is clear that present 
and future developments of air and air-borne attack which were not contemplated 
when it was signed, will make necessary some extension of the facilities at our 
disposal in peace-time. Our requirements for the location of a main administra- 
Me eae main naval base at Alexandria and, possibly, of a strategic reserve 
Mees A nea ts Gee ae which a strict interpretation of our present Treaty 


_ 28. We must inspire in the Middle East States confidence in our determina- 
tion to meet our responsibilities and our Treaty commitments. We must be 
prepared to counter any measures of Soviet political warfare or other subversive 
propaganda designed to undermine our position in these States. If we fail to 
maintain our prestige, there is a danger that, in the face of a threat of Soviet 
attack, the Middle East States might throw in their lot with the U.S.S.R 


29. The acquisition of rights and facilities to meet « equir’ P 
the defence of the Middle East, may well be inconsistent, adie ae pi oe 
policy of avoiding Soviet hostility. It may, therefore, be necessary to accept 
considerably less than our full strategic requirements for the defence of this 
area. As each case arises, the advantages likely to be gained by acquiring such 
rights must be balanced against the disadvantages of creating a neoedcue kee 
might lead to similar demands from other powers. Such demands would "Be 


e 


e 


difficult to resist and might be contrary to our strategic interests. es 


__ 30. If we are to profit from such defensive arran 
with Persia, Turkey, Greece and the Middle East Sines, emer 
mobile forces must be immediately available in the Middle East.t sag 


31. The U.S.S.R. could not reasonabl j 

R. y object either to ; 

garrisons which we could afford to provide in eae for the pA ae 
internal security, or to our acquiring the necessary facilities for that purpose; 


* C.0.8. (44) 1058 (0) (P.H.P.). t C08. (44) 527 (0) (PLP,) 
: HP). 
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nor yet to the presence of an Imperial Strategic Reserve in this area, since, taking 
the Commonwealth and Empire as a whole, the Middle East is clearly the most 


suitable location for such a force. 

32. Fuller consideration of the measures required to safeguard our sea 
and air routes in the Middle East, and of the location of main and subsidiary 
bases in the area, is contained in Annex I. 

33. Our strategic interests require that every effort should be made to 
prevent an enemy from overrunning our sources of oil in the Middle East, and 


- reaching the Suez Canal. Nevertheless, in view of the practical difficulties of 


extending our defences to the North, and of the inevitable initial disparity 
between the size of the forces likely to be available to ourselves and to the 
US.8.R., the probability of our being driven from Persia and Iraq in the early 
stages of a campaign, and the possibility of being forced eventually to evacuate 


Lower Egypt, must be faced. 


Depth in Rear. 

34. In order to provide depth in rear to our defences, it would be desirable 
to create a system of alternative bases in safer areas to the west and south of the 
Middle East. 

35. Forces withdrawing southwards from Egypt would be forced to rely on 
any base facilities and communications which it might have proved practicable to 
establish in the undeveloped territories of the Sudan, Eritrea and East Africa, 
The development of such facilities might present insurmountable difficulties. 


36. Forces withdrawing westwards, on the other hand, would be in a more 
favourable case. They would be able to use base facilities and communications in 
Libya and French North Africa, which are nearer to the main sources of supply 
in the United Kingdom and the United States. Moreover, they would be operating 
in territory which has to some extent already been developed. 

The further development of the territory to the west of the Middle East 
would clearly present less difficulty than the construction of the necessary 
facilities in the south. 

37. The required system of alternative bases should comprise :— 

(a) Main repair bases less vulnerable to Soviet air attack, to include storage 
of reserves of fuel and supplies, and appropriate communications from 
them, by which operational bases ‘in the Middle East could be 
maintained. 

(b) Operational bases on which to fall back and which would serve :— 

(i) To contain the threat to the western Mediterranean, and to 
central and east Africa and the Indian Ocean, while helping 
to keep open the trans-African air and land routes, as well as 
the Cape sea route to India, the Far East and Australasia. 
These routes would, in such circumstances, be vital to our 
security. 

(ii) As operational bases for counter offensive action- to recover lost 
ground in north Africa and the Middle East, if that accorded 
with our overall strategy. 


38. A broad administrative investigation is required to determine the extent 
to which any worth-while development of base facilities and communications could 
be undertaken in peace time, to ensure against the possible loss of Egypt. 


Middle East Oil Resources in Relation to Imperial Strategy. 


39. At Annex III is a forecast of the world oil position in 1955-60 in 
relation to Imperial strategy. This has been provided by the Petroleum Division 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, who draw attention to the difficulty of making 
such a forecast with any accuracy, and emphasise that their figures represent only 
preliminary estimates. They are based on the assumptions that :— 

(a) Fuels required for propulsion undergo no revolutionary change. 

(6) The jaeihads of obtaining these fuels are not so radically altered in the 

eriod under review as to lead to a decreased demand on the output 
of the oilfields. 

(c) Normal civil consumption in 1955-60 will be 50 per cent. greater than 


in 1938. , 
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_ 40. The figures in Annex III indicate that in the event of a major war 
in the period 1955-60, in which the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth and 

mpire were involved, estimated world supplies available to the allies, excluding 
those from Iraq and the Persian Gulf area, would fall short of estimated allied 
requirements by over fifty million tons a year (or over 16 per cent.). The 
Petroleum Division of the Ministry of Fuel and Power suggest that an annual 
deficit of this order is of such magnitude as to preclude the possibility of 
taking effective measures to bridge the gap between production and requirements, 
and that the development of oilfields in India and Burma and the expansion of 
synthetic production, could only provide a mere fraction of the additional 
quantity required. On the basis of the assumption set out above, they therefore 
conclude that the oil production of Iraq and the Persian Gulf area (which could 
nearly make good the estimated deficit) would be vital to the full war effort of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire and the U.S.A. 


41. In view of the extreme vulnerability of the plant and refineries of the 
niet! and Persian Gulf oilfields to air attack, and of the possible loss of this area 
in the early stages of a war with the U.S.S.R., we consider it to be of the highest 
. Strategic importance that every possible sep, whether commercially justifiable 

nden 


or not, be taken in peace to reduce our depe ce on these oilfields and refineries 
in the event of war. 


42. Possible expedients which might merit consideration are :— 


(2) Measures to locate and exploit sources of oil outside the Middle East 
whether commercially profitable or not. ; 

(5) The expansion of storage facilities. 

(¢) Synthetic production and scientific research for alternative fuels for 
industry and propulsion. 

(2) Restriction on the use of oil for domestic and industrial purposes 

(¢) Expansion of our tanker fleet by means of subsidies, in order to make 
the most economical use of reduced resources and to meet the strain 

nC eres by the long haul from the U.S.A. or the Far East. 

(f) i hie les of eon refineries and new pipe-lines in areas remote 


43. We conclude that the preliminary study of the ivisi 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power, even if alr Soom, Se 
situation of such potential danger that it calls for an early and full investi atio 
of the problem in relation to° the national economy, in order that he ery 
important strategic implications may be appreciated on the highest level ee 


Internal Security. 


44. The fundamental causes of civil unrest in th i 

rooted and likely to endure. In particular it is Soelgeimetdih hme 
solution of the Palestine problem can be found which will be acce table t both 
Jews and Arabs. Since disturbed conditions will affect British ee ints sat 
more than those of any other Great Power, it is clear that Great Britain a t 
remasl play mae eer role in ensuring internal security in the Middle 
Jast . S commitment will impose a severe strai > limi ili 

resources. It is therefore of eet importance that the oes fee ‘cae 
Government towards the Middle East should aim at creating a fri a i 
contented Arab world, by eliminating every possible cause for ups aa 


45. The political development of th i 
e Middle East Ste i 
encouraged with a view to their sharing responsibility for the see tie ae 
internal security and providing forces for that purpose. . aa 


46. The presence in time of peace of Uni 
j . f nited States or French tr i 
ae East would complicate the internal security problem. Thee ey 
oO taining prompt United States assistance, aioe a major peste ig : 
develop, is, however, so great as to outweigh any disadvantages arising f i 
intervention of the U.S.A. in internal security.T Jorn: 


47. It may be possible to obtain an entir 
ntirely satisfactory 
problem of Syria and the Lebanon, by which France <i x “ 
satisfactory treaties with these States. If, however this should ak es 
; ve 


* C.0,S. (44) 62 (©). t 0.0.8. (44) 322 (0), 
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practicable, it is even more important to us in the Middle East to retain the 
goodwill of the Arab world than to obtain the military assistance of the French 
within this area. 


48. A further consideration of the internal security problem is at Annex IT. 





Effect of a World Organisation. 


49. Although a World Organisation could not restrain a Great Power 
bent upon aggression, it would, if successfully maintained, undoubtedly cement 
our Treaty with the U.S.S.R., and would prove an important means of securing | 
her continued co-operation. Further, it would be easier under a World Organisa- 
tion, to induce the U.S.A: to undertake military commitments in the Middle East 
in furtherance of regional security plans. 


50. To secure these major advantages, certain minor disadvantages would 
have to be accepted. Although the U.S.S.R. may well recognise our predominant 
position in the Middle East, except in Persia, she would, under a World Organisa- 
tion, have a better claim to share in the responsibility for maintaining peace 
throughout the area. Participation in this task would inevitably tend to expand 
Soviet influence. 

However, even in the absence of a World Organisation, we should probably 
be compelled to accept some expansion of Soviet influence in the Middle East, if 
we are not to incur Soviet hostility. 


51. Although the United Nations may be prepared to agree that we shall 
be primarily responsible for the maintenance of internal security, we might be 
held to be acting as trustees on behalf of the World Organisation. This would 
make it more than ever necessary to obtain general support for any policy which 
we wished to adopt, ¢.g., in connection with Palestine. 


52. Neither the U.S.S.R. nor any other member of the Security Council could 
reasonably object either to any permanent garrisons which we could afford to 
provide in peace for the maintenance of internal security, or to our acquiring 
the necessary facilities for that purpose; nor yet to the presence of an Imperial 
Strategic Reserve in this area, since, taking the Commonwealth and Empire as a 
whole, the Middle East is clearly the most suitable location for such a force. 


53. Since the greatest danger to our strategic interests in the Middle East 
lies in the possibility of a hostile U.S.S.R., we conclude that a successful World 
Organisation would be greatly to our advantage. 






Conclusions. 
54, Our main conclusions are :— 
(a) On the maintenance of our position in the Middle East depend the 
security of :— 
(i) Our oil resources, which will be vital to the development of the 
full war effort of both the British Commonwealth and the 
U.S.A. 
(ii) Our sea and air communications through the Mediterranean to 
India, the Far East and Australasia. 
(iii) A main administrative base, and the most suitable location for 
an Imperial Strategic Reserve. ; 
(iv) British territories and states for the defence of which we accept 
commitments. 


(b) A hostile U.S.S.R. would constitute a very grave potential threat to our 


a interests, in particular to our oil supplies. We therefore have a vital 





interest in retaining her friendship. 

(c) In order to avoid provoking Soviet hostility, it may be necessary for us 
to forego certain of the measures which we would otherwise wish to 
take, to insure against the possibility of aggression by the U.S.S.R. 
We should, however, aim :— 

(i) To increase the depth of our defensive system as far as possible 
to the north of the areas of greatest strategic interest to 
ourselves. A 
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(ii) To obtain early assistance in strength from Allies, particularly 
from the U.S.A., who should be encouraged to assume definite 
responsibilities in this area. 

(iii) To maintain mobile forces in the Middle East which could delay 
the enemy and gain time for the deployment of reserves. 

(iv) To provide depth in rear to our defences by a system of alter- 
native bases in safer areas. 


(d) In view of the vulnerability of the Iraq and Persian Gulf oilfields, it 
would probably prove impossible to defend them successfully against a 
full-scale Soviet assault. We must, therefore, take steps in peace to 
reduce to a minimum our dependence on these sources of oil in time of 
war. 


(e) It is essential that we should obtain general recognition of our 
predominant interest in the Middle East and of our right to play the 
leading réle in this area. This implies ultimate responsibility for the 
maintenance of internal security which entails a formidable military 
commitment. It is, therefore, essential that our policy should aim 
at eliminating every cause for dispute, and should ensure the integrity 
and peaceful development of the Arab states. 


(f) A successful World Organisation would be greatly to our advantage 
inasmuch as it would :— 
(i) Foster Anglo-Soviet relations. 
(ii) Increase the likelihood of the U.S.A. participating in defence 
measures in the Middle East. 


55. Our further conclusions are :— 

(a) We should endeavour, in agreement with the U.S.S.R., to establish 
Persia as an independent state, in fact as well as in name. 

(b) In the Middle East, France should be encouraged to co-operate in 
measures for the security of our common interests, but not in a manner 
which might seriously antagonise the Arab world. The use of French 
facilities in North-West Africa will be of especial value in providing 
depth to our defences and in maintaining our sea and air routes to the 
Middle East. 

(c) We should maintain our traditional friendship with Greece, renew our 
friendship with Italy and should endeavour to ensure that the 
U.S.5.R. does not obtain a greater influence than ourselves over 
Turkey. 

(d) Our present treaties with Egypt and Iraq will not, if strictly interpreted, 
cover our future requirements in peace. 

(e) Trans-African air routes should be maintained and developed, even if 
such a policy cannot be justified on commercial grounds. 


56. We recommend that :— 
(a) In order to provide material for a strategic review of our oil policy, the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power should be invited :— 


(i) To confirm their appreciation of the strategic importance of the 
oilfields in the Middle East. 

(ii) To examine and report on the measures which could be under- 
taken in peace to reduce to a minimum our dependence on these 
sources of oil in time of war. 


(b) The Principal Administrative Officers’ Committee should be invited to 
report on the administrative preparations which could be made outside 
the Middle East in peace-time, to insure against the possible loss of 
Lower Egypt and the Suez Canal in a war in which the U.S.S.R. was 
fighting against the British Commonwealth and Empire, and the 
United States. 

(Signed) CC: A. (ALLEN, 


Ey 0. CORES: 
R. SOREL-CAMERON. 
Q7th March, 1945. 
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a) 
ANNEX TI. 
THE EXTERNAL THREATS AND MEASURES TO MEET THEM. 


The External Threats. 
The U.S.S.R. 

1. The U.S.S.R. is now the greatest land power in the world. In the 
post-war period, she is likely to increase her offensive power by the development 
of her fleet and her strategic air force. There is not at present any indication that 
she intends to try to dominate the whole of Europe or Asia, nor does there appear 
to be any economic or strategic reason which might impel her to do so. Never- 
theless, an aggressive U.S.S.R., working on interior lines of communication, 
could attack us in Europe, the North Atlantic, thé Middle East, India, the 
Pacific and, possibly, North-West Canada. We should thus have to take into 
account the possibility of a simultaneous attack in many parts of the world. 


2. It must be clear to the U.S.S.R. that the loss of our Middle East oil 
supplies and of the air, land and sea routes passing through this region, would 
seriously weaken our powers of resistance in other theatres. 


3. The U.S.S.R. is well placed to attack these interests particularly by air; 
further, experience during the present war in affording aid to the U.S.S.R. has 
shown that communications through Persia and the Caucasus could be developed 
so as to serve substantial land forces. Despite the fact that these communications 
are likely to deteriorate rapidly when they revert to Persian control, an attack 
in the Middle East might be a primary feature of Soviet grand strategy in case 
of a conflict with the British Commonwealth. 


4. Threat of Air Attack—Under present conditions, bombers operating 
from Soviet and Bulgarian airfields could attack the Suez Canal, our oil 
installations in Iraq and Persia and the refineries at Haifa; our air and naval 
bases and shipping in the Eastern Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Gulf. By 1955-60, all these targets will come within range of escort fighters 
and no part of the Middle East will be outside the effective range of bombers 
operating from Soviet territory.* 

The scale of air attack would obviously be more formidable if the U.S.S.R. 
were in control of airfields in Persia, Iraq, Turkey, the Greek Islands, Greece 
or Italy. 


5. Naval Threat—tThe key to the naval threat in the Mediterranean is the 
Dardanelles. The U.S.S.R. has already demanded the revision of the Montreux 


- Convention governing the passage of warships through these Straits.| Whether 


this Convention is revised or not, it is reasonably certain that the U.S.S.R. 
could soon occupy the area of the Straits on the outbreak of war. A revision of 
the Convention giving the U.S.S.R. unrestricted right of passage, would enable 
her to develop a serious submarine threat in the Mediterranean. Before an 
appreciable surface threat could develop, the U.S.S.R. would also require to 
establish air bases, and possibly a naval base, in Turkey and/or Greece. Without 
these she could not control the exits from the Augean Sea or provide air cover for 
her naval forces in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


6. Should the U.S.S.R. obtain control over the Suez Canal, the naval threat 
would be extended to the Red Sea and a submarine threat could be developed in 
the Indian Ocean. Similarly, a threat from submarines and coastal craft in the 
Persian Gulf, and a submarine threat in the Indian Ocean might ultimately 
result from Soviet penetration into South Persia. 


7. Threat of Land Attack.—An attack from either side of the Caspian 
through North Persia, although traversing difficult country, could follow the 
supply routes used during this war between the Persian Gulf and the U.S.S.R. 
Soviet forces might advance through Tabriz against the oilfields of Northern 
Iraq, or through Teheran against the oilfields of South West Persia. 


8. If Soviet forces were able to occupy ports at the head of the Persian 
Gulf the main sea line of communications for our troops in Iraq would be cut. 
It would, however, still be possible to maintain land forces in Iraq provided the 
overland communications to the Mediterranean had been adequately developed. 


* An operational radius of action of 2,000 miles for bomber aircraft has been provisionally 
accepted as a basis for planning (C.O.8. (44) 484 (O) (P.H.P.). ~\ Qelerce} 4 [1 

+ C.O.8. (44) 1053 (O) (P.H.P.) and Jason 336 (telegram from the Foreign Secretary at the 
Yalta Conference.) 
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__ 9. If Soviet forces were to penetrate to the northern shores of the Straits 
of Hormuz, they could, by air power alone, close the Straits, thereby cutting off 
oil supplies from oilfields on the Trucial coast, which are the least vulnerable 
of the oilfields in the Persian Gulf area. To prevent this, it would be necessary 
to construct pipe lines to the South Arabian coast or the Red Sea. “_ @ 


10. An attack from Bulgaria through Turkey would be restricted by n® 
extremely limited west-east communications in Turkey. It is probable that a @ 
Soviet army would attempt to overcome this obstacle by amphibious operations e 
on the right flank. For this purpose, the U.S.S.R. would first have to secure sea 
and air bases for the protection of her sea communications in the Augean. 


11. Soviet attack might be extended from Yu i i 
goslavia and/or Greece into 
pay. eae objects of apa sea and air bases in southern Italy and Sicily 
‘upting our sea route through the Mediterranean and ally gaining 
control over the Sicilian Raincoat uae Pee 


ee ee oo Soviet attack is more likely to be limited by communications 
Ke ay : e pled ability of forces. However, estimates of the maximum number 
oes a ul i‘ eg be maintained over limited lines of communication have 
: proved false, and future developments in air transport will materiall 

ecrease the dependence of armies on land routes. : 


Germany. 


adi Se hata ea that Germany alone could not constitute a threat to the 
the ile ot ate aie feed wey +o ae common cause with the U.S.S.R 

: o Italy and the Balkans would be greater. with a 
cree ae mcrease and extension of the threat of attack by Se a yea 
ur central and eastern Mediterranean communications ees oe 


Other Powers, 


14. The external threat to ic i 
al t t to our strategic interests in the Mi 
& ca iued and materially increased should the U.S.S.R. chain do 
8 co-operation of Persia, Turkey, Greece or Italy. The U.S 8 R area 


dominates Ro i . 
¢ umania and Bulgariasa ; . ; 
increasing. g and her influence in Yugoslavia appears to be 


15. 4 . . a ‘ 
There will also be the possibility of threats by minor powers to areas 


in which we have interests. ¢ 
8, @.g., encroa "4 iopia i 
hostile action by Turkey against Traq. oes eae ie gies 


Conclusions on the External Threats. 


att bres Pa oo soon would constitute an extr 
; 5 4 ‘ests and, even, to our w ove = 
ranean and Middle East. — 7 r whole position in 


17. The Iraq and Persian oilfiel 
¢ ! ds, 
the war effort of the Commonwealth pe - 
air attack from the U.S.S.R. The threat of 
areas would also be formidable. i 


18. Our sea-route through i 
: ite the Mediterra 
attack from Soviet airfields and would be sevioualy 
were to overrun Turkey, Greece or Italy. ‘ 


emely grave threat to 
the Eastern Mediter- 


products of which are vital to 
Allies, would be liable to heavy 
air-borne and land attack on these 


would be threatened bv ai 
endangered if the USSR. 


Measures to Meet the External Threats. 


19. In the followin 
Hf § paragraphs we consider 

ee ed aes the external threats under the Alibwie ee rs sane 
ot Me provision of depth in front of areas of taper Ganae indoreas 
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A.—The provision of depth in front of areas of major strategic interest. 





Persia. 
20. The use of Persian territory would greatly assist us in defending :— 


(a) The oilfields in South Persia and Iraq. 
& (b) Our main air and land routes to India and the Far E 
Gulf sea route. 


* 21. The U.S.S.R. is, however, extremely sensitive to any threat to her own 
interests in north Persia, and, therefore, facilities which we require in Persia 
to give adequate depth to our defences will be particularly difficult to obtain. 


22. Persia will, however, have much to gain by resisting Soviet infiltration. 
Our policy should therefore aim at making Persia an independent bufier state. 
This object might best be achieved by the British Commonwealth and the U.S.S.R. 
jointly guaranteeing Persia’s territorial integrity. 

In addition we should aim at :— 

(2) Promoting the highest degree of friendship with Persia which we can 

obtain without arousing Soviet hostility. 
(b) Ensuring an independent stable Government backed by national armed 
forces at least adequate to enforce internal security, so as to give the 
U.S.S.R. no excuse to intervene in Persia’s internal affairs. 

(c) Discouraging, so far as political and commercial considerations permit, 
the development of any roads, railways and airfields which are more 
likely to assist a Soviet advance than strengthen the defence against it. 


The Persian army is, and seems likely to remain, a negligible factor as 
regards defence against external aggression. 


23. After the present war, our strategic interests would best be served by 
the withdrawal of both Soviet and British forces from Persia in accordance 
with the Anglo-Soviet/Persian Treaty.* If, however, in violation of the terms 
of the treaty, the U.S.S.R. insisted on retaining troops in North Persia, the 
withdrawal of our own troops would largely depend on political factors, ¢.g., the 
attitude of the United States. In any case, man-power considerations would 
preclude our maintaining more than a token force in Persia during peace-time. 


24. If war appeared imminent, the U.S.S.R. might strike first at the oil 
resources of the Middle East.t The desirability of defending the Persian oilfields 
is obvious, and the measures which might usefully be taken for this purpose 
must be kept under frequent review. Whether it would be possible to ensure a 
successful defence of the oil fields is, howover, open to grave doubts. 
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[raq. 
25. Oil resources of great importance in war to the French, the Americans 
and ourselves lie north of Baghdad, comparatively close to Soviet territory. 
Moreover, the main British land aid air routes to India and the Far East cross 


Iraq. 

26. His Majesty’s Government have undertaken to come to the aid of Iraq 
if she is attacked and, in case of war or imminent threat of war, she has agreed 
to put her communications system at our disposal. The right to maintain two 
permanent R.A.F. air bases} in southern Iraq in peace and war is also pro- 
vided for by the Anglo-Iraq Treaty.§ We must ensure that we shall continue 
to enjoy these rights in any revision or extension of the Treaty. 


27. In case of conflict with the U.S.S.R. we should, however, have slender 
prospects of maintaining Ivaq’s integrity for any length of time; air attack on 
the land approaches to the Iraq and Persian frontiers would be a major factor 
in delaying a Soviet advance. 


28. Meanwhile, in order to assist the deployment and maintenance of our 


# forces in an emergency, our policy should encourage improvements in the com- 
munications we should need ourselves from the Mediterranean and the Persian 


Gulf. In particular, it would be to our advantage that a railway should be 


@ * This provides that both British and Soviet forces are to be withdrawn not later-than six 
} months after the defeat of Japan. 
+ C.0.8. (44) 1053 (O) (P.-FLP.). — 1 9 
+ Habbaniya and Shaibah. 
§ Anglo-Iraq Treaty of 1930 which expires in 1957. 
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constructed from Haifa to Baghdad, a project which we understand is advocated 
by the Iraq government.* This would to some extent reduce our dependence 
on the Persian Gulf sea route for maintaining forces in both Persia and Iraq. 
The risk of this railway being used by the enemy in the event of our withdrawal 
must be accepted. 


29. During the present war, airfields have been constructed in northern @ 
Iraq, the use of which would strengthen our air defences in the event of Soviet 
aggression. Since there would be strong political objections to our demanding 
the right to maintain these airfields in peace, we should encourage the Iraqis to 
undertake this work. 

30. As a deterrent to any aggressor, the U.S.A. should be encouraged to 
make known her interest in Iraq’s integrity. Having regard to the considerable 
commercial interest of the United States in Middle East oil supplies, it might 
be possible to persuade her to accept definite responsibilities in this area, particu- 
larly if this could be brought about under some regional security system. 


Turkey. 

31. Our Treaty with Turkeyt can hardly be regarded as fully operative, in 
view of her failure to honour it when Italy entered the war in 1940. In any 
case it could not be invoked against the U.S.S.R. unless Turkey herself were 
attacked by that power. However, Turkish neutrality has served in the present 
war as a valuable bastion to our Middle East defences. Her difficult terrain and 
poor communications would offer considerable obstacles to any forces attempting 
to reach Syria or Iraq across her territory. 

32. From a military point of view, the ideal policy would be to develop the 
Turkish armed forces, with the object of encouraging a friendly and co-operative 
Turkey to resist any aggression by the U.S.8.R. and, in case of need, to oppose 
her use of the Dardanelles. 

33. It would not, however, be possible to pursue a policy of close military 
alliance, which would entail assisting Turkish rearmament and training, without 
arousing Soviet suspicions. The U.S.S.R. is likely to desire that Turkey should 
remain independent and not allied to any major power,.} since the establishment 
of. bases by such a power on Turkish territory would constitute a threat to the 
Straits and to the Black Sea. Thus it is doubtful whether the probable advantages 
of a close military alliance with Turkey would be worth the offence we should be 
likely to give to the U.S.S.R. 


34. We should, however, try to prevent the U.S.S.R. from gaining any 
positive advantages in Turkey and, in particular, we should discourage, so far 
as possible, the development of any communications which would serve the purpose 
of a Soviet advance on Syria or Iraq. At the same time, should a suitable oppor- 
tunity occur, it would be a great advantage if we could obtain the right to use 
the Aleppo—Mosul railway. Turkey is unlikely to be a willing tool in any plan for 
Soviet expansion and it should be possible to continue close and friendly relations 
with her which should be developed, as far as possible, without arousing Soviet 
fears of our intentions. In any event, we should endeavour ,to ensure that the 
U.S.S.R. does not obtain a greater influence over Turkey than ourselves. 


35. Turkey is likely to expect considerable military assistance in return 
for her co-operation. Our limited resources would severely restrict the assistance 
we could provide. Land forces are not likely to be available to go to her aid. 


36. Our policy must therefore be one of opportunism. Our aim should be to 
make use of such advantages as may present themselves. and to support Turkey 
with naval forces and by deploying air forces and radar equipment in her territory 
in case of war. We should thus both add depth to our defences and be in a 
position to take offensive action against Soviet airfields, and shipping in the 
Black Sea and Dardanelles. 

Reliable intelligence concerning developments of military significance 
in Turkey would be essential to such a policy. a & 


Greece. 
37. The U.S.S.R. has stated that she regards Greece as bein ithi 
British sphere of interest.t To gain depth, it would be to our ities ts = 
* P.H.P. (44)18, —? 


+ Anglo-Turkish Treaty of 1939, to which France was also a si t j i 
¢ C.0.8. (44) 1058 (0) (P-HLP.), nt eee eee 
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Greece developed as an outpost of our Middle East defences. To this end we 
should work for the closest co-operation with a strong and friendly Greece, 
ensuring so far as possible, that her armed forces are trained and equipped by us 
for modern warfare and that Greek facilities are available to us in war. If 
Greece were attacked, she would expect us to give her armed support: it would 


@* difficult to pledge ourselves beforehand either as to the size or nature of the 
f 


orces we could spare. 


38. Italy can directly influence the security of our interests in the eastern 
as well as the western Mediterranean. Such influence might be increased by her 
retention of Tripolitania. It is, therefore, greatly in our interest that we should 
remain on friendly terms with Italy. It would be to our advantage that Italy 
should look to western Europe and not to the U.S.S.R. for support. 


39. It is doubtful whether Italy will ever be in a position to defend her- 
self from attack by a major power. Should she be menaced by a resurgent 
Germany or by the U.S.S.R., it would clearly be in our interest that the enemy’s 
advance should be held as far north as possible. It is problematical whether 
Allied forces could be provided to assist her on the mainland, but it is desirable 
that Sicily at least should be denied to the enemy. In any event, provided the 
Allies retained the co-operation of the French in north Africa, they could exercise 
a considerable degree of control over the Sicilian Narrows and central 
Mediterranean. 


The Levant States (Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan). 

40. The Levant States constitute a strategic whole, although, owing to the 
influence of France in Syria and the Lebanon, the political problem which is 
presented in those States is very different from that in Palestine and Transjordan. 


41. Palestine and Transjordan—Our military requirements are :— 


(a) In peace and war— 


(i) To maintain, wherever we require, such armed forces, and to 
construct such installations and other works, as we may consider 
necessary for the defence of our interests. 

(ii) To hold on lease, or other secure tenure, adequate bases and training 
areas. 

(iii) To use any existing airfields, and to construct such additional 
airfields as we may consider necessary. 
(iv) To use Haifa as a naval base.* 

(v) To intervene with our armed forees within these States, for the 
purpose of quelling internal disorder should this appear likely 
to involve the guarantee of territorial integrity or the security 
of the Middle East in general.t 


(b) In the event of war or emergency— 
(i) To have complete freedom of movement and absolute priority of 
passage for our land and air forces through these States. 
(ii) To use all harbours. 


42. Syria and the Lebanon.—It is highly desirable on strategic grounds to 
secure in Syria and the Lebanon all the facilities listed in the preceding paragraph 
(except 41 (a) (iv) and (v) which do not apply). The rights relating to facilities 
required in peace (41 (a) (i) to (iii) ) may, for political reasons, be unobtainable 
in full. The rights relating to facilities required in war or emergency (41 (b) ) 
are, however, an essential military requirement. 

The direct grant of facilities to Great Britain alone by Syria and the Lebanon 
is unlikely and would hardly be agreeable either to France or to the U.S.S.R.t 
It may, however, be possible to obtain them as part of some regional defence 

Qorvve in which France would participate. 


Egypt. 
43. Our military rights in Egypt are at present defined in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty of 1936.§ Experience in this war has shown that there is little 


* C.0.8. (44) 952 (O), Appendix, paragraph 9. \ 
¢ C.O.8. (44) 952 (O), Appendix, paragraph 10. A\ { 
t C.0.8. (44) 1053 (P.H.P.). — 13/9 

§ This Treaty is due to expire 1956 
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fault to find with those provisions of the existing Treaty which govern a state »' 
emergency or war. It is, however, clear that present and future developments. 0 

air and airborne attack which were not contemplated when it was. signed, will 
necessitate some extension of the facilities at our disposal in peace time. More- 
over, our requirements for the location for a main administrative base, a main 
naval base at Alexandria and, possibly, of strategic 
requirements which a strict interpretation of our present treaty would not cover. 


44. Our rights under the existing Anglo-Egyptian Treaty derive mainly 
from our responsibility of the defence of the Suez Canal. The Ministerial Com- 
mittee, set up to consider British policy as regards the future of the Suez Canal, 
have agreed} that it is essential that responsibility for the defence of the Canal 
should be vested in Great Britain in perpetuity. The Chiefs of Staff, in their 
examinationt of the relationship which should exist in the future between the 
Defence Authority and the Suez Canal Company, have pointed out that a final 
decision concerning a new Suez Canal convention and any revision of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty can only be made in the light of our requirements for the defence 
of the Middle East as a whole. 

Consideration is now being given to these matters by the Middle East Defence 
Committee. 


B—A Central Location for an Imperial Strategic Reserve and for a Main 
Administrative Base. 


Location for an Imperial Strategic Reserve. 


45. It has been agreed that a most convenient site for the location of the 
strategic reserves of the British Commonwealth and Empire is in the neighbour- 
hood of the eastern Mediterranean. § ; 


46. Lower Egypt is, from every point of view, an eminently suitable location 
for a strategic reserve. In order to attain our full strategic requirements there, 
it will be necessary to overcome considerable political difficulties. 


47. Cyrenaica is a possible alternative location. Its future political status 
is, however, uncertain since there is a possibility of it being ofiered to Egypt. 
This might be a useful bargaining counter by which to obtain the military 
facilities we shall require in Egypt for the defence of the Canal.|| Such an offer 
might be prejudiced in Egyptian eyes if we reserved the right to station 
substantial forces in Cyrenaica, but it may well be that some British forces will, 
in any case, have to be located there. 


48. The Palestine-Transjordan area is a second alternative. It is 
strategically suitable, since a reserve stationed there would be on the right side 
of the Canal for dealing with Soviet attack by land, and would also be easily 
available to deal with internal security problems. : 


Location for a Main Administrative Base. 


49. Lower Egypt, owing to its position, its well developed port, storage and 
clearance facilities and its resources of labour, is eminently suitable for a main 
administrative base and entrepot for operations in the central and eastern 
Mediterranean and in the Far East. In war, the Canal might be closed for long 
periods by enemy air action or sabotage. In such circumstances the use of the 
port of Suez would be invaluable, since it is the only port with good facilities 
and communications which can be supplied from the Indian Ocean, (Agaba and 
Safaga which have been used to some extent in this war, even if further 
developed, would never be adequate.) 


50. Cyrenaica cannot be considered as a suitable location for a main 
administrative base. Apart from poor land communications and lack of 
facilities, it is badly placed in relation to the Red Sea. 

t \ Mradcask 140 
* C.0.8. (45) 28, Annex I, Part I , para. 27. 
¢ 8.C. (M.) 44, 1st Meeting. $ C.0.8. (45) 28, para. 3. 
§ C.O.S. (44) 640). Appendix II, para. 14. || C.O.8. (44) eee: para. 6a (1). 
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51. The Palestine-Transjordan area is better placed, but port and clearance 
facilities are at present poor. In Palestine, the danger to our dumps and 
installations from internal unrest is likely to be greater than elsewhere. 


52. To sum up, Lower Egypt alone has the facilities necessary for the 


eC of a main administrative base in time of war. 
, 


by future developments in the use of air power. 
policy outside the scope of this paper. 


Naval and Air Staffs (C.0.S. (44) 387th Meeting (O), Item 12). — ¥ 


C.—The Protection of Sea Communications. 


General Policy. 

53. If, in the event of war, we can deny passage of the Dardanelles to the 
U.S.S.R., no serious surface threat to our sea routes in the Mediterranean will 
arise. Whether or not we can achieve this will depend upon the extent to which 
we are able to obtain the co-operation of Turkey. 


54. If the enemy succeeds in obtaining access to the Aigean, we should 
attempt to contain the threat by controlling the southern exits, by means of naval 
and air forces operating from Turkey and Greece. If facilities on the mainland 
were not available, the use of ports and airfields in Crete and the Dodecanese 
would enable us greatly to restrict, if not altogether prevent, the passage of enemy 
surface forces. 


55. We shall require for the use of our maritime air forces in war, a chain 
of airfields along the north African coast from Tripoli to Alexandria, on the 
Red Sea coast, on the south coast of Arabia and on the west coast of the Persian 
Gulf. It would be desirable for us to have control of the development of these 
airfields in peace. 


Naval Requirements. 


56. We shall require a main operational base in the central or eastern 
Mediterranean capable of dealing with capital ships* in time of war. Potential 
bases are discussed below but all will be liable to air attack from airfields under 
control of the U.S.S.R. We, therefore, consider that our main repair base should 
be established in the Indian Ocean, as part of our general system of defence in 
depth. The possible alternative locations of this base are discussed in our study 
on the Indian Ocean. 


57. Main Naval Operational Base. 


(a) Malta.t—Malta should be maintained as a main base of our principal 

overseas fleet in peace. It is, however, vulnerable to air attack, 
_ particularly if ey and Sicily are in hostile hands. Its use by naval 
orces in war would probably be limited to light craft and submarines, 

for which bomb-proof pens would be necessary. 

(b) Haifa —Haifa is less suitable than Alexandria for development as a main 
base, since extensive development would be required to make it suitable 
for berthing capital ships. It would also be more liable to land and 
air attack, and less easy to defend. : 

(c) Cyprus.—Cyprus has the advantage of being British territory but it is 
unduly vulnerable to air ark. A very large and expensive pro- 
gramme of construction would have to be undertaken in order to 
provide the necessary facilities for a main naval base. 

(d) Alexandria—Alexandria would be most suitable for our main 
operational base in war, since adequate facilities for its defence 
could be established, and it is well placed to support advanced bases in 
the Aigean. It would, however, be necessary to arrange with Egypt 
for the development of its defences and facilities in peace, in 
order that it could be immediately available in time of emergency.t 
Alexandria is an integral part of the defences of the Suez Canal 
area; consequently, the facilities we require might well be obtained 
as a result of a revision of the Suez Canal Convention. § 


* The use of capital ships in restricted waters such as the Mediterranean may be precluded 
A decision on this point is a matter of high 


+ The post war use of the military facilities of Malta is at ser under examination by the 
he - 

$ C.O.8. (45) 28, Annex I. me. fi 

§ W.P. (44) 507. . 
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58. Other Naval Requirements.—It would be desirable to make arrangements 
for the use in war of Greek facilities (e.g., in Crete and also in the Dodecanese, 
unless the use of bases in Turkey were assured to us). A fuelling base would be 
required in Libya. It will also be necessary to ensure that the use of Haifa is 6 
guaranteed. to us under whatever arrangement is made for the future 
administration of Palestine.* 


59. In order to provide the necessary depth in the rear, we should obtain the e 
right to use ports in the southern part of the Red Sea in war, since Aden would 
not be very suitable for naval forces operating in this area. 


60. We should retain the existing facilities at Bahrein Island in order to 
meet the naval threat which may arise in the Persian Gulf. . 


D.—T he Protection of Air Routes and Air Base Requirements. 


61. Our air routes and the main and subsidiary staging posts are shown on 
the attached map. With the exception of Masirah Island, our main staging posts 
are on British or British-controlled territory, or are available to us through 
Treaties. It is important that future political developments in the Middle 
East States should not prejudice our free use and control of these airfields in r 
peace and war. ~In addition, similar rights are necessary for those subsidiary 


” 


staging posts which are on foreign territory, ¢.g., Castel Benito. 


62. Fighter protection of transport aircraft in flight can be provided from 
the airfields required for the protection of our sea routes, except for the section 
Shallufa~Habbaniya—Shaibah, for which the use of airfields in Palestine, Trans- 
jordan and Iraq would be necessary. - 


63. In view of the potential threat from the U.S.S.R: to air routes through 
the Levant States, Iraq and the Persian Gulf, it is most important that the route 
to India and the Far East via west Africa, the Sudan and southern Arabia, 
should be developed in peace, even if it is unprofitable commercially, since :— 


(az) It is more remote from any external threat from the north than our 
other routes. 3 

(b) It is less liable to interruption due to internal unrest. 

(c) In the future it may, for political reasons, become increasingly difficult 
to retain free access in peace for military aircraft to airfields in Iraq 
and Egypt. 


Air Base Requirements. 

64. The main peace-time air bases in the Middle East area should be at 
Malta,{ in the Suez Canal zone, in Palestine and Transjordan, in southern Iraq 
(Habbaniya and Shaibah), and at Aden. Provision must also be made for 
airfields in Cyprus, and, if possible, in Cyrenaica. We should require the use 
in war of airfields on non-British territory, notably Crete, Rhodes, Tripolitania ~ 
and Saudi-Arabia. 


E.—The provision of depth in rear for our defensive system. 


65. Although the defence of Lower Egypt will be one of the main aims of 
_ our policy in the Middle East, it is necessary to examine the situation which 
would arise if we were temporarily driven out. In this event our object would 
be to contain the threat and secure our alternative and, in such circumstances 
vital, communications to India and the Far East; and to enable us, in 
co-operation with our Allies, to launch a counter-offensive to recapture the Middle 
East, if this accorded with our overall strategy. 


66. In order to provide depth in rear to our defences, it would be desirable b, 
to create a system of alternative bases in safer areas to the west and south of the 
Middle East. 


* C.0.8. (44) 952 (0). = AN eo 

+ Masirah Island is an essential link in our air routes. It will therefore be necessary for us 
to acquire unrestricted rights of development and eontrol of its airfield. 

¢ The post-war use of .the military facilities of Malta is at present under examination by the 
Naval and Air Staffs (C.0.S. (44) 887th Meeting (O), Item 12). : 
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67. Forces withdrawing southwards from Egypt would be forced to rely 
on any base facilities and communications which it might have proved practicable 
to establish in the undeveloped territories of the Sudan, Eritrea and east Africa. 
The establishment in these areas of such bases and the development of the neces- 
sary ports and communications, would be a task of great magnitude and is likely 
to be unprofitable commercially. The development of such factflities in east 
Africa, for example, would present the most formidable difficulties. 


68. Forces withdrawing westwards, on the other hand, would be in a more 
favourable case. They would be able to use base facilities and communications 
in Libya and French North Africa which are nearer to the main source of supply 
in the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. Moreover, they would be operating 
in territory which has to some extent already been developed. 

The further development of the territory to the west of the Middle East 
would clearly present less difficulty than the construction of the necessary facilities 
in the south. 


69. The required system of alternative bases should comprise :— 


(a) Main repair bases, less vulnerable to Soviet air attack, to include storage 
of reserves of fuel and supplies, and appropriate communications from 
them by which operational bases in the Middle East could be main- 
tained. 

(b) Operational bases on which to fall back and which would serve :— 


(i) To contain the threat to the western Mediterranean and to 
central and east Africa and the Indian Ocean, while helping 
to keep open the trans-African air and land routes, as well as 
the Cape sea route to India and the Far East. These routes 
would, in such circumstances, be vital to our security. 

(ii) As operational bases for counter-offensive action to recover lost 
ground in north Africa and the Middle East, if that accorded 
with our overall strategy. 


70. Experience in this war has shown the very considerable value of the 
trans-African air reinforcement routes, but it has also revealed the weakness of 
our rail, road and river communications in Africa generally. It is important 
that such bottlenecks as the sectors Shallal-Wadi Halfa, Kosti—Juba, Port 
Sudan—Atbara, should be improved in time of peace. It is also important that 
the French should be encouraged to develop communications along the north 
African coast. 


71. We suggest that a broad administrative investigation is required to 
determine the extent to which any worth-while development of alternative base 
facilities and communications could be undertaken in peace time, to insure. 
against the possible loss of Egypt. 


72. It is, in any case, important that Libya, Ethiopia, Eritrea, Italian 
Somaliland and Saudi Arabia do not come under the control or influence of a 
potentially hostile Power. Egyptian aspirations towards sovereignty over the 
Sudan must not influence our continued control of this area. 


Middle East Oil Resources in Relation to Imperial Strategy. 


73. In discussing the land and air threats, we have indicated the gravity of 
the menace to the Middle East oilfields in Iraq and the Persian Gulf area. The 
figures at Annex IIT which represent the preliminary estimate by the Petroleum 
Division of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, show that, even under the most favour- 
able conditions, with the Iraq and Persian Gulf oilfields in our hands, production 
available to the Allies (including the United States) would fall short of require- 
ments by thirteen million tons (or approximately 3-7 per cent.). If these oilfields 
were lost, the deficit would rise to fifty-three million tons (or over 16 per cent.); 
further, some 250-300 additional tankers would be required to bring 
oil from the U.S.A. and the Far East to those areas normally served by the Middle 
East oilfields. : 


74. Even if only approximately correct, these figures disclose the very 
serious limitations which would be imposed upon the war effort of the British 
Commonwealth and our Allies, in the event of the loss of these oilfields. The 
Petroleum Division of the Ministry of Fuel and Power therefore conclude that 


(29185 ] . 
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the oil production of Iraq and the Persian Gulf area would, on the basis of the ” 

ee ig made, be vital to the development of the full war effort of the _ 

British Empire and the U.S.A. ANNEX II. 
75. Itis, therefore, of the highest strategic importance that ways and means 

should be found in peace to make Sod the deficit with which we should be faced e e {NTERNAL SECURITY. 

in war “ the loss of the Persian and Iraq oilfields. 1. The total area of the Middle East is more than twenty times that of 
Methods which suggest themselves are :— * the United Kingdom. It comprises some twelve territories, governed under 


diferent systems, with a population of about thirty million. The potential causes 

of unrest are deep rooted and are likely to exist for a considerable time, owing 

to the political immaturity of these states and their racial and religious 

c) Synthetic production and scientific research for alternative fuels for differences. The major problem of Palestine appears to have no solution accept- 
industry and propulsion. able to both Arabs and Jews. 

(7) Restriction on the use of oil for domestic and industrial purposes. . : _ 2. Civil disturbances both provide material for anti-British propaganda, 

(¢) Expansion of our tanker fleet by subsidies, in order to make the most and prejudice our military interests since they :— 


economical use of ; a strain 1 ; 2 : sha : 
by the long Can Keo on ee ease Pieris ie (a) Impede the efficient working of naval, air and military bases, all of which 
: depend to a large extent on local labour. 


(f) Construction of alternative refineries and new pipe-lines in areas remote fae : i 
from air attack Ve. : (b) Disrupt lines of communication required for the movement and mainten- 
ance of troops. 


(a) Measures to locate and exploit sources of oil in safer areas in the @ ' » 
Middle East* or elsewhere, whether commercially profitable or not. 
ty The expansion of storage facilities. 


76. Experience in this war has shown that under extreme pressure the loss (c) Reduce the local industrial production, especially that of oil. 
of essential raw materials, ¢.9., rubber, can eventually be made good, but that the * (d) Hamper our efforts to deal with an external threat, if it should coincide 
long delay before alternative sources become available, has serious repercussions with civil unrest. 





on the war effort generally. We, therefore, consider it essential that the necessary 
precautions should be taken in time of peace. Expenditure on methods of pro- 
duction, construction of alternative refineries and pipelines, and of storage 
facilities, which would not be commercially profitable in peace, would be 
completely justifiable on military grounds. 


British strategic interests, lives and property are thus affected more than 
those of any other great power, and Great Britain must, therefore, continue 
to play the predominant réle in maintaining internal security in the Middle East. 


Maintenance of Order. 
3. The main threats to internal security are :— 


(a) Arab Nationalism which is growing stronger throughout the Arab States 
in the Middle East. The main aspect of this threat to internal 
security is a dislike and distrust of the Jews, particularly in Palestine, 
and of French policy in Syria and the Lebanon. The Pan-Arab 
movement, which has made some progress, is not, in itself, hostile 
to British interests but it has helped to bring the Arab countries 
together in mutual support of. their liberties and independence. It 
would, therefore, provide a medium through which the Arabs might 
be able to take united action in the event of any developments in the 

=| Middle East which aroused their resentment. 
} & (b) Jewish Nationalism and Zionism which draws its strength from inter- 
national support, particularly in the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. 

(ec) Egyptian Nationalism. Although this does not affect the mass of the 

population of Egypt, it might well be used by unscrupulous politicians 
‘ to stir up unrest and threaten the security of our interests in that 
country. 


4. In principle, the independent states of the Middle East should be capable 
of maintaining peace within their own borders; in practice they cannot do so. 
Since unrest in any one state is likely to disturb the others, it is necessary that 
we should be prepared to maintain order throughout the Middle East. 

This commitment is likely to impose a severe strain on our military resources, 
and, in the interests of efficiency for war, it is important that our Imperial 
Strategic Reserve should not be employed on internal] security duties. It is there- 
fore of cardinal importance that, as far as possible, every cause for dispute should 
be eliminated* and it is important that the political development of the Middle 
East States should be encouraged in such a manner as to enable them to share the 
responsibility for the maintenance of internal security. This policy implies that 
they should provide reliable forces necessary for this purpose. 


5. The possibility of hostilities breaking out between these independent 
states themselves must be reckoned with, since our guaranteest by Treaty to 








Lo 
* C.0.8. (44) 62 (0), Xppendix I, Part I, paragraph 3 (b). 


‘ @ + These already exist in the case of Egypt and Iraq, and might be further increased if the 
Re , : : 1 roposed in P. (M) (44) 14, and as recommended by the Chiefs of Staff in C.0.S. 

* Oilfields in areas whence the oil could be removed without having to pass through the were adopted, ie rid ecrapiaheoidin a a kk 
Straits of Hormuz (e.g., S.E. Persia and the South Arabian Coast) would be less y i bl 1 } 4 
than oilfields in 8.W. Persia and Iraq. f spain: [29185 1 D2 | 
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certain of these countries would involve us in a further commitment. It is, there- 
fore, in our interests that their forces should not be of such a size as to constitute 
a menace to their neighbours. 

6. It is not possible to forecast what British forces will be required for the 
maintenance of internal security in the Middle East in the period 1955-60. 

We consider, however, that the rights and facilities required to meet th 
external threats (as summarised at Annex I) should, given the necessary forces, 
meet our requirements for internal security purposes.* 


7. Additional forces and facilities may well be required for internal security 
in the event of war with the U.S.S.R. who would, in such circumstances, 
undoubtedly intrigue to stir up trouble.t 


Effect of a World Organisation on the Maintenance of Internal Security. 


8. Under a World Organisation, it would still be of primary importance 
to us that we should be responsible for the maintenance of internal security 
in the Middle East. Although the United Nations may well agree to such a 
claim, it is possible that we should be held to be acting as trustees on behalf of 
the World Organisation. It would then be more important than ever to obtain 
general approval and support for the policy we wished to adopt. This might 
well add to our difficulties and make it necessary for us to accept unpalatable 
compromises. It would, however, have to be made clear that no interference could 
be tolerated if it affected the security of the Suez Canal, of our oil interests in 
Iraq and Persia, or of the safety of our sea and air communications. 


_9. Under a World Organisation, it seems probable that the U.S.S.R. would 
claim to play an increased part in any regional security measures which might 
be undertaken. It is difficult to see on what grounds we could oppose such claims. 
We should therefore endeavour to persuade the U.S.A. to play as great a part 
as the U.S.S.R. It has been agreedt that the advantage of obtaining United 
States counterbalance to Soviet pressure far outweighs any possible complication 
of internal security problems which might arise from United States intervention. 


Conclusions on Internal Security. 


10. It is essential, whether there is a World Organisation or not, that we 
should obtain general recognition of. our predominant interest in the Middle 
East and of our right to play the leading réle there in the maintenance of internal 
security. This will involve a formidable commitment. 


11. Our policy must, therefore, aim at eliminating every i 
, , alm ¢ g every cause for dispute 
and at enabling the Arab States to share the responsibility for internal Acuna 


12. Under a World Organisation we shall more than ever requi i 
é n ever require to obtain 
the support of the other Great Powers for the policy we pani to adopt in 
dealing with Middle East problems. ; 


13. We should encourage the participation of the U.S.A. in measures for 


preserving internal security and limit that of the US.S.R. t Ee 
necessary to keep the World Organisation in being. ; fo the minimum 


* It is important that we should insist on the right iti 
airfields. This will require a minor alteration of pte gwen me 
Foreign Office this will present no great difficulty, provided the I git 
friendly relations with His Majesty's Government. Bis sings: 

¢ C.0.8. (44) 1053 (0) P.H.P, ~ 13) 

t C.0.8. (44) 822 (0). 7 
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ANNEX III. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL RESOURCES IN RELATION TO IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 


(In accordance with information supplied by the Petroleum Division of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power.) 


@ Basis of Estimate. 


1. The figures given below are based on the assumptions that :— 


(a) Fuels for propulsion undergo no revolutionary change. ¢ 
b) The methods of obtaining these fuels are not so radically altered in the 
g 
period under review as to lead to a decreased demand on the output 
of the oilfields. 
(c) Normal civil consumption in 1955-60 will be 50 per cent. greater than 
in 1938. 


Supplies. 


2. The Ministry of Fuel and Power estimate that in the period 1955-60 the 


annual availability of supplies, other than those in the Middle East,* will be 
somewhat as follows :— 


Million tons. 


Per annum. 
North and South America and the Caribbean as 300 
United Kingdom (including substitutes) ee isa 1 
India and Burma ... ey Fx, ee es be 2 
East Indies ie Was ie = tis Ps 9 
Torals 3 Ris oe i he Shs 312 
Requirements. 


3. Assuming that the British Empire is at war and. that the U.S.A. is 


neutral, requirements in a major war are estimated as :— 


Million tons. 


Per annum. 
North and South America and the Caribbean, civil 
consumption ... ae ome a tne ae 238 
British Empire and European Allies, civil consump- 
tient —..: Pr ee a Ne Ber we 34 
British Empire and European Allies, military con- 
sumption cm a! ve os a eae 20 
World Mercantile Marine consumption ee ad 60 
Potable <.. eae wes bee eas ees 352 


4. Assuming that both the U.S.A. and the British Empire are at war, 
United States military consumption, at the rate of 60 million tons per annum, 
must be added to the above figures. This additional requirement could, however, 
be largely offset by the rationing of United States civil consumption.t On 
balance, the additional requirement would accordingly amount to 13 million tons, 
bringing the total requirements to :— 


Million tons. 
Per annum. 


‘Total: 25. ee ists aye ae eas 365 


Conclusions. 

5. The above figures show that, without the Middle East production, supplies 
would fall short of requirements by 40 million tons per annum if the British 
Empire were engaged in a major war and the U.S.A. were neutral. If the 
U.S.A. were also at war, the deficit would be increased to 53 million tons per 


annum. 


* It is estimated that Middle East Oil supplies will amount in 1955-60 to not less than 
40 million tons per annum. . 

¢ It has been assumed that in the British Empire and U.S.A. civilian consumption will be 
reduced by 20 per cent. when these countries are at war. 
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it of the F / U S. S. R. 
6. It is the view of the Ministry of Fuel and Power that a ne - ha g catbasic "| 
order of 50 million tons per annum ‘is of such maaguieor? ae Tae ye a h go | 
possibility of taking effective measures to bridge the gap ty A nacua and > ® Cente \e ~ | 
requirements. They state that development of oilfields in India ae ae ee my) a 
the expansion of synthetic production could only provide a re oe therefore A) , Constanting ~ a Pare! 
additional quantity required.. The Ministry of Fuel and Power, Fie al ; a - 
additional quantity 2 ‘ital to the development of the fu y, 
consider the oil resources of the Middle East vite > q 2 
war effort of the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. - . ; me . 4 ~ a 
7. A further consequence of the loss*of Middle East oil supplies Mish ee q 3 4] , 
the need for additional tankers to carry oil from the Sa tient ie | \ 
: rmally supplied from Middle East oilfields. , E e 5 ie \ kPOWANT ST An 
Far East to areas no pp oe qa0be D.W.T. of 4d 
this requirement is roughly estimated at 250 /300 tankers of 12, Woe, ! 
a speed of 104 knots. 
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INWARD TELEGRAM 


FROM PALESTINE (Field Marshal Viscount Gort) 





TO SS. OF S.. COLONIES. 


De 24%. March, 1945. 
R. 24th * 48,50 hra, \) 


| 





No.471 Top Secret. }2% 
p aa oy 


Your telegram No.404 and savingram No.idsd, 


Use of heavy weapons on Internel Security 

duties. Pr ie 
ins 
t_efiree generally with policy outlined in 

J.P. (45)30(7200) of 15th February, 1945, but list of 
buildings and areas in Pelestine to be recommended 
for the imposition of especial restrictions will require 
most careful consideration, List is in the course 
of preparation and will be communicated to you and te 
the Middle East Defence Committee as scon es possible. 
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Dietributed to:+ 


M.S, 08 hir, Caine 
Secretary of State Mr. Lioyd 

Sir G@ Gater Mr. Horne 

Duke of Devonshire Lt. Gol. Rolleston 
Mr. Gont - Mrs. Bates 

Mr. Poynton Myre KH. Robinson 
Mr. Bastwood Sir A. Dawe 


Mr. Clark | 
Wer Gabinet Ofraices - Col. C.R, Price. 
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Aub @ 15/45 


C@her (0.7.P.) 


TO PALESTINE (Field Marshal Viscount Gort) 


PROM S. OF 8.,. COLONIES. 


Sent Sth March, 1945. 22,00 hrev 


omer 


No.404 Top Secret. 





Lo Ghiefs of Staff have approved report on use of 
heavy weapons in Middle East which concludes that use of 
* such weapons should be matter for discretion of 

Commanders-in~Chief Middle Kast subject to any special 
restrictions which His Majesty's Govermmnt might wish to 
impose on. their use against certain buildings or areas of 
special religious or cultural importance. 

Zo Before obtaining ruling from War Cabinet on this 
subject Chiefs of Staff are referring report to Middle 


ey, He 
pune 


= 


Kast Defence Committee with request that they should 


wT 23 Rw a 


indicate which buildings and areas should bs Subject to 
restrictions as proposed in paragraph one above. 


vv 


r == > = he on Se | fe _ “ “Pm > * sts Paw cre 

Os 4 Should be grateful for your views on the 

6. i Js} "3G wh 85 ? ra 4 eg fo? on 
policy proposed in the report in so far as it affects 


Palestine. 


40. Copy of the report is following by air mail bag. 


Distributed TOr= Me. Gatine 
M.S. 258 


. secretary of State 


: Mz 5 Bags 
Sir G. Gater Hr. Horne 
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Duke of Devonshire Lt. Gol. Rolleston 
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ot HR, C.8..C. CZ, 
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roc °Oon pore 


AN te) ee Ne ee FOREIGN OFFICE, S.W.1. 


ote ste aes orm ree, Peer sere 
_ : 


@ (2 797/182/G) 3rd March, 1945. 





Ho SA (Ri Rdumrere | ow 


ae 

You have no doubt seen J.P. (4h) 314 Svemes) 
of the 18th January on internal security in the 

- Middle East. One of the recommendations in that 
paper is concerned with the question of prisoner 
of war labour, on which the Foreign Office is . 
required to take action. Des 


Bentinck to Hollis from which you will see that, 
on the assumption that prisoner of war labour is 
‘> essential in order to meet the labour recuired by 


* | I enclose a copy of a letter from Cavendish= 


the Middle East base, we feel that from the 
political point of view the most satisfactory 
procedure would be to release the Italian prisoners 
of war from their status as such and to arrange 
for them to come under Italian military discipline. 
If you agree, perhaps you would let us know 
exactly what the labour requirements in the various 
territories in question are, and how far they can 
in fact be met from the available prisoners of war. 
In the light of this information we would consider 
how our desiderata should be presented to the : 
Italian Government and what conditions of service 
could be offered with the greatest prospect of — 
securing what we want. 





Jit 
Lieu tenant=-Colonel 
HJ. Phillimore, 
P.W.2s > 


War Office. 


It would probably be. helpful if we could arrange 
a meeting at some stage of those principally 
concerned in this question, though I doubt whether 
this is necessary until the War Office have collected 
the particulars of the labour required in the various 
territories and the possibilities of finding it 
among the prisoners of war. 


A copy of this letter is being sent to Hollis 
for information. | 
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OUR REF:C.O.S. 24/5 


28th February, 1945. 





a uel, g 
Reference your letter 13028/15/45 dated 

27th February to Price, I attach a copy of 

Je Pe (45)30 (Pinal) in the form in shich it was 


sent to the Kaddle Mast Defence Comaittec for their 
comacnts . i %. _ 


General Hollis arerces that it is important 
that Lord Gort*s views should be obtained, and that 
it would be of value to have these views without 
waiting to hear from the Middle Bast Defense 
Committee. 


tells POYNCON, ESGes 
Colosal Office, 








Downing Street, 





SeWele 


13028/15/45 x 
w/A February, 1945, 


* - 





TOP SECRET 





a 
gee? yAsce |e 


With Hiterens’ to JP(45)30(s) about. 
the use of heavy weapons in the Middle East, I 
mentioned in my letter of the 10th of February 
to Mallaby that we are anxious that the 
High Commissioner should be given an opportunity 
of commenting on the policy from the Palestine 
point of view. 


* At that time we understood that it 
was probable that the Chiefs of Staff would 
report to the War Cabinet before the Middle East 
Defence Committee was instructed to list the 
special areas, On that basis we-agreed orally 
: * with Mallaby not to press our request for the 
insertion in the paper of a passage about nei 
need for consulting the High Commissioner, 
see however from your telegram wep gens bse Maga thé 
2end of February that the Chiefs of Sta are om 
referring the report to the Middle East 
Defence Committee before obtaining a ruling 
from the War Cabinet. 


In view of this we would be grateful 
if permission could be given for us to send a 
copy of the report in its present form to 
Lord Gort at this stage in order to obtain his 


@ii ont C.R. PRICE, O.B.E. views. 





views. I realise that this procedure may be a 
bit unorthodox, but we feel that it would achieve 
& considerable saving of time. It is certainly 
important that the views of Lord Gort should be 
obtained before the policy in regard to Palestine 
is finally determined,. | 

lcs ca baa 


AH. POYN TON. 











TOP SECRET CYPHER TELEGRAM. 
DESPATCHED IN ONE TIME PAD. 
TMPORTANT. OX Tear. : 
TOO ec LocOZ, 
TCD 2215502 
FROM:- <A.M.S.S.0. 


DOSS ~H.Q. MIDDLE BRAST. 


G2 


GUARD > cand February, 1945. 


COS(ME) 25 f o 


Following Jet chiers oF Stari. oe 
oe: Gene aes, aot ae : 
Rerterence CCL/36 and COS( ME). cl Paragraph 5. 


ppl Powed & report on the’use of 
hea wy weapons in the Middle Hast, which concludes 
that the use of such weapons should be 8 matter Lor 
the discretion of the Csin-C. bascgey ; AS subject 
LO any Special restrictions mich id, G. might wish 
to impose on their use against marta in buildings or 
areas of special religious or cultural importance. 


‘8 OAaVve An 


aa Before cotaining:-a ruling from War Cabinet 
on this subject, we ite referring the Bie be to the 
aes Fast Defence Committee with a request that 

they should indicate hic Oo buildings aad areas should 
oh a eee to restrictions as proposed in paragraph 1 
BDOVE « 


oe Copies of the Report are following by bag. 


jhe se 991 5907 
1 o ) o } e rare k Dou Ly 


CIRCULATION, 


peftence Office. 

Foreign Secretary. 

First Sea. Lord. 
-6.Tels. 

4 MGs Ovk 


Col.Rolleston. 


OUR REF! COS" 964] 5% sg | 
29h 


Offices of the War Cabinet, 
Great gary? street, 
a We 





TOP SECRET 


OHORETARY , 
MIDDLE | BAS at DEFENCE COMMITTEE 


Use of Heavy Weapons in the Middle East 


= 2 Ree 

a ch_hetéwith & copy of a Report 
(J.P, (48) Bert ‘jnsl)) or the Joint *laming 
Staff on the use of heavy weapons in the 
Middle & OS. -~ has been avy proved by the 
Chiefs of Staff 





Se AS 2. prelimins wy to obtaining a ruling on 
this Sub ject from the War © binet, the Chiefs 
of Staff heve instructed me to invite the 
Middle Ba SE Defence Committee to indicate the 
buildings and area 3 oF special religious or 
culture 2 @ Ln: orta ne 8 inst | vhich, in their 
Opinion the use of he: wy weapons should be 
prohibited 


(Sgd.) Li C. HOLLIS 


la jor General 
” Be creLary, 
Chiefs of Staff Comittee 


cond February, 1945. 


PR BP Bc nate 


129A 


JeP.(45) 30 (Final) 


QO i, 195 
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WAR CABINET 
JOINT PLANNING STAFF 





USE OF HEAVY WEAPONS IN THE MIDDLE BAST 


@ the Joint P ing Staff. 


_ AS instructed we have examined the question of the use 
On internal security duties of heavy weapons by all three 
Services in the Middie East. 


2e . The Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, have asked* for 
direction regarding the use of heavey weapons in internal 
security duties in the Middle East and drawn attention to the 
restrictions d by His Majesty's Government during the 
Palestine Rebellion of 1936. — : 


S- During the Palestine Rebellign, 1936, restrictions on 
the use of heaVey weapons severely handicapped local command— 
ers. For example, it was only after 5 months that the very 
limited use of any bomb larger than the 20 lb. anti-persomel 
bomb was authorised, but no bombing of buildings was at any 
time permitted even after their evacuation. 


Since that time there have been considerable improvements 
in the accurscy that can be obtained with heavy weapons, 
though it. still cannot be guarsnteed that errors will not | 
Occur. Therefore, discretion in the use of these weapons 
will still have to be exercised for internal security duties, 


Definition of Heaw 


4, For the present purpose the term "heavy weapons" is 
taken to include naval bombardment, the use of air forces 
generally and the use of artillery and mortar fire by the 
OIMY « | 


Use of Heavy Weapons | 


Se While gsi mc omg | ror the control of any 
disturbances remains with the Civil Power, even though help 
from the military arm is called in, the ge Pet ea ahs ts 
the use of armed force in general {s that it must the 
minimum required to achieve the object. 


On the other hand, when the responsibility for : 
q+. tng disturbances passes to the military gy ceooa inet 


Weapons 









t is important that the principle of minimum force shou 
not. operate in such a way as to hamper the oper”tions 0 


+ CO .G.li fos geet 4 


ae 
a 





eo 





the res ible Commanders. The governing principle 
should then be that, so far as possible, the innocent 
should not be made to suffer with the guilty. In 
circumstances in which the age can be isolated and 
attacked, it would clesrly be unnecessarily restrictive 
to attempt to apply the principle of minimum force. 


It. is with the latter conditions, i.e., where | 
disturbances have got beyond the control of the Civil 
Power, that we are concerned. 


6. The most economical use of force in quelling 
disturbances can Only be achieved if there is freedom 
to use heavy weapons to the full. Moreover, if full 
benefit is to be derived from the use or these weapons 
it is essential that they be used promptly to check 

the spread of disorder and thus to prevent the military 
commitment involved in its suppression from growing, 
and to insure against the greater casualties that prolonged - 
Operations must inflict. 


It is, therefore, desirable from the military point of 
view that restrictions on the use of these weapons should 
be reduced to a Minimum, but commanders must be free to 
use their weapons as necessary particularly whenever the 
safety of their own forces is involved. 


Areas to whi ch Restrictions are Applicable 


7. We recognise that in the Middle Exst in general and 
in Palestine particularly, His Majesty's Goverment may - 
wish to impose restrictions upon the use of heavy weapons 
against certain buildings or areas of special religious 
or cultural importance. We suggest that the Middle East 
Defence Committee is the most suitable body to advise 
His Majesty's Government as to which buildings and areas 
Should be subject to restrictions. 


We consider, however, that subject to those special 
restrictions, the use of heavy weapons in the Middle East 
Should be 3, matter for the discretion of the Commanders- 


-in-Chief, Middle zast. 
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1. USE_OF HEAVY WEAPONS IN THE MIDDLE EAS 





Jaks (U5 sae ae (F inal) aii " 
. I} me 
Previous Reference: C.0.S.(45) 27th Mtge, Min. ee ree 


7 


THE COMMITTEE had before them a Report by the Joint 
Planning Staff in which they examined, on the lines 
indicated in the discussion on 25th January, 1945, the 
question of the use of heavy inane by all three Services 
in the Middle East. The Report concluded, subject to any 
Special restrictions which Hell G. si Ye wish to impose on 
the use of heavy weapons against certain buildings or areas 
of special religious or cultur al importance , that the use 
of such weapons in the Middle East should be a matter for 
the discretion of the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East. 

2%: further ee that the Middle Rast Defence Commit tec 
was the most suitab body to advise H.M.G. as to which 
buildings and areas should be subject to restrictions. 


IVT" firey} ATT TEE ° 
THE «COMMIT TER :— 


Approved the Report, and instructed the i ¥ 
Secretary to refer it to the Middle 
fast Defence Committee with a request 
that they should advise, in the light 


the R eport, which buildings and 


areas should be sudject to restrictions / 
upon the use of heavy weapons in the 
Micdle Hast. 
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TUG 211740 
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aD 
BOL / Os alst February 1945. 
: | Following for Chiefs of Staff froin 
GS ins, 
é \ ue 

ee neterence C.0,5. (iis) 25 dated 13th 
reorvary, 

Your paragrapns ¢ and 3 agreed. 


cae Your paragraph 5 agree ane Armoured 
br as gad 6 4 


: LOO ait 740 
Circulation 
Defence Office 
Foreign Secretary 


First Sea Lord 
C 6 Tels 

A ene 

+ \ / 


N.do8 
Ti etile } J ; 
ine Rolleston. 


THIS DOCUMENT IS THE PROPERTY OF HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


Pes 


. The circulation of this paper has been strictly limited. 


It is issued for the personal use of 
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Circulated for the consideration of the Chiefs of Staff 
J.sP.(45) 30 (Final) 


15TH FEBRUARY, 1945 


WAR CABINET 
JOINT PLANNING STAFF 





USE OF HEAVY WEAPONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


em a ee en 


¥ Report by the Joint Planning Staff 


As instructed* we have examined the question of the use 
on internal security duties of heavy weapons by all three 
Services in the Middle East. 


ae The Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, have askea®? for 
direction regarding the use of heavy weapons in internal 
security duties in the Middle East and draw attention to the 
restrictions imposed by His Majesty's Government during the 
Palestine Rebellion ef 1936. 


Oe During the Palestine Rebellion, 1936, restrictions on the 
use of heavy weapons severely handicapped lécal commanders. 
For examplé&% it was enly after 5 months that the very limited 
use of any bomb larger than the 20 lb. anti-personnel bomb was 
authorised, but no bombing of buildings was at any time 

4 permitted even after their evacuation. 


Since that time there have been considerable improvements 
in the accuracy that can be ebtained with heavy weapens, 
though it still cannot be guaranteed that errors will net 
occur. Therefore, discretion in the use of these weapons 
will still have te be exercised for internal security duties. 


Definition of Heavy Weapons 


4. For the present purpose the term “heavy weapens?! is taken 

to include naval bombardment, the use of air forces generally, 
and the use of artillery and mortar fire by the army. 

Use of Heavy Weapons 

Be White responsibility for the control of any disturbances 
remains with the Civil Power, even though help from the military 


arm 1s called in, the principle governing the use of armed \ 
] force in general is that it mst be the minimum required to 
achieve the object. ON 
® poe on -B-( 45) ith and 27th Mth. 
< ~#G+0.S8,(44) 861 (0)—a’ 
(H 6 C.C.L./36~a8 
| x Military Lessons of the Arab Rebellion in 
Palestine, 2956. Chapter 12. 
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On the other hand, when the responsibility for quelling 
disturbances passes to the military authorities, it is important 
that the principle of minimum force should not operate in such a 
way as to hamper the operations of the responsible Commanders. 
The governing principle should then be that, so far as 
possible, the innocent should not be made to suffer with the 
guilty. In circumstances in which the guilty can be isolated 
and attacked, it would clearly be unnecessarily restrictive to 
attempt to apply the principle of minimum force. 


It is with the latter conditions, i.e., where disturbances 
have got beyond the control cf the Civil Pewer, that we are 
concerned. 


6. The most economical use of force in quelling disturbances 
can only be achieved if there is freedom to use heavy weapons 
to the full. Moreover, if full benefit is to be derived 
from the use of these weapens it is essential that they be 
used promptly to check the spread of disorder and thus to 
prevent the military commitment involved in its suppression 
from growing, and to insure against the greater casualties 
that prolonged operations must inflict. 


It is, therefore, desirable from the military point ef 
view that restrictions on the use of these weapons should be 
reduced to a minimum, but commanders must be free to use 
their weapons as necessary particularly whenever the safety 
of, their own forces is involved. 


Areas to which restrictions are applicable 


Te We recognise that in the Middle East in general and in 
Palestine particularly, His Majesty's Government may wish to 
impose restrictions upon the use of heavy weapons against 
certain buildings or areas of special religious or cultural 
importance. We suggest that the Middle East Defence Committee 
is the most suitable body to advise His Majesty's. Government 

as to which buildings and areas should we subject to restriction 


We consider, however, that subject to those special 
restrictions, the use of heavy weapons in the Middle East 
Should be a matter for the a@\eorettay of the Commanders-in- 
Chief, Middle East. ern 


Recommendations 


8. We, therefore, recommend: - 


(a) That the War Cabinet be invited to instruct the 
Myddle East Defence Committee to recommend a list 
of areas and places which must in no circumstances 
be attacked with heavy weapons save with the 
express authority of His Majesty's Government. 


(b>) That Commanders—in-Chief, Middle East, should be 
informed of the decision of His Majesty's Government 
on the recommendations of the Middle East Defence 
Committee. 


(c) That, subject to this restriction, discretion in the 
use of heavy weapons for internal security in the 
Myddle Hast, shculd be vested in the Commanders—in- 
Chief, Middle East. 


(Signed) G. GRANTHAM 
W.L. DAWSON 
R.H. BARRY 


Offices of the War Cabinet, ..:.1 


So Wee. 9 


OTH FEBRUARY, 1944, 2 
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@ OZ 1092 GUARD. 
* | TOO > 13l6eme 
TOD 1317452 
qe: A.M.S.S.0. 
TO: COMMANDERS-in-CHIEF, MIDDLE EAST. 
COS (ME) - 23 13th February 1945 


GUARD. 


Following for Commanders-in-Chief from 
Chiefs of Staff. Th 


Your CCL/S7 refers. 

,06& 

Your para one. It appears you have misinter- 
preted para one of COS(ME) 21, The increased assessment 
One divis ‘Lon ‘is required for widespread disorders 

Pesulting from a declaration of policy on Palestine and 
Aes not apply e the present. 


, /oen examining your requirements of forces for 
Geers .L Security we divided period into two phases - 


POBSO Ly The presen’ lasting until. such time as 
new declaration e made of H.M, Govern- 
ment’ s policy on Palestine. 


Phase Il. On a new declaration of H,.M. Government's 
policy on Palestine. 


On We realise these phases may not be clear cut 
and that unless steps are eo tO tapi ties * the present 
situation we may drift, even without policy announcement, 
into situation sucn as ‘envisaged for Phase ri. 


4, We have accepted requirements of forces as 
follows (these refer to British formations only):- 


Phase I Palestine and ) one infantry 
Transjordan ) division 
One armoured 


brigade. 

Mobile reserve one infantry 
division 

+. In Econ Tor ‘Palestine and ) One infantry 
Phase II Transjordan ) division 


Mobile reserve one infantry 
division. 
D>. YOU Should 


O's You should note that only one armoured 
brigade is accepted to cover both Phase I and 
Phase II whereas your telegram quoted a total of 
two armoured brigades, 


ores Your para 2(c). Foreign Office advises that, 


OWilng to the position of the Assyrian community in 
® Iraq and the possibility of propaganda to arouse 


religious feelings among Kurds, the employment of both 
in inter-racial troubles is politically undesirable. 
We have therefore included these among others already 
noted as being potentially unreliable and consequently 


requiring replacement for Phase Il. Arabs must @le 
be replaced. 


Circulation: EO. LSt6ebs 


Defence Office 
Forelgn Secretary 
First Sea, Lord 
G6; Tels: 

Pew sa. C9 

Col. Rolleston 
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CHIEFS OF STAFF 


COMMITTER 


Extract from 0.0.S-(45) Ward Meeting 


Held on I3eh Fron 1945 


6, INTERNAL SECURITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


-_-—_ 


Mm 


THE COMMIT 
Planning Staff, 


( ¥ 





DD) 
LLG 


Lt of 


oa 


34rd Mtr. Minute 2 


ference: 
aoe 





had befere them a Report by — Joint 


in which they.examined a teleprarm from Cs,.-in-C, 
Middle East commenting on an earlicr telerram* from the Chiefs 
ne internal security in the Middle East 


or Start 
until the 
Cs. ~in-C, 


ote AL 


l1eerni 
end 


Middle 


4 


Va 
SP & 


SIR ALAN BRO 


¢ that it would be 
X was concerned, to 


those territorics 
He therefore 


Sue 


eanended according 


C2 


HARLES 





ey 1+ 
Ys WD J 


the war with Japan, o Graft telegram to 
z. attached at Annex II; 


re at Tara 
JUAN Y WAS 


OKE said, with reference to paragraph 11(c), 
quite impossible, as far the War Office 
provide replacements for local personnel in 
without prejudicing the war against Germany. 
d that the recommendations should be 


¢ 


Ww 


ly 


- 


Ta33 a qc 
on 


POR true as far 


LSo 


TAL agreed that*this v 


as concerned the Air Ministry. 
i qu fe, La | ‘ Et e 
THE COMMITTEE :- 

fin iT ~ = rea uke eal» = ae” oo ep Se Sica Sone 7) a Y a * 

(a) Took note of the Report, and instructed the Secretary 
AnaANnnD 1 sO re ae aay eae =e na pacm = A Na a 2 
Jespatcet the telesram at annex II to Cs.-in-C. 
nT -3 ae mr, = anal me tn ae van s 2 
Middle Bast, after amending it in the light of 
X above. 

f 1y- 5 + | = is h,- 7 ~ on {3 a uae Ie ie ar a “ 5 Pip + . 

(b) Took note that the spproved figure of 6,¢25 for 
replacement of local personnel should be 
. ~ x 2 f 
hi Le CrS Li ' A Gi gS 38 10, 

fs \ a peer ‘ | £% tae \ 6 : eee a es oe ee an ~ olen 

(c) Invited the War Office and Air Ministry to take 
n { the numbers which would require 
replacement in the event of internal racial 
trouble, 

¢ era JS ry ~ on Y aa} ve ATT - f ere ren, - c / . . \ IZ 
Z CCL /O7 » # UL S(ME) hie © Sent as COS(ME) Doe 
. \ 
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\srq ‘le 
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FOREIGN OFFICE, S.W.1. 
lith February, 1945. 


(2M 797/182/G) 


| TOP SECRET 
+ 


Sia ee, 


YS ‘ud 


As requested in your Top Secret letter of the 
20th January (COS 1Y¥9/5), we have made a 
preliminary examination of the question of prisoner 
of war labour raised in Annex B to the J.P. report 
(J.P. (44)314) on intermal security in the Middle 
East. ie preliminary views are as follows. 


2. So far as the legal and technical side of 
the matter is concerned the position is that, so 
long as these Italians retain prisoner of war status, 
their employment in the Middle East presentslittle 
or no difficulties from the point of view of the 
exercise of discipline and jurisdiction over them. 
They can be organised and run on a military basis 
and are subject to military orders and all questions 
of feeding, clothing, accommodation, etc., are 
standardised under the Prisoners of War Convention 
with such additional advantages as the War Office 
have been able to. give them. If prisoner of war 
status is to be abandoned, it will be necessary to 
substitute for the present British military 
jurisdiction exercised under the prisoner of war. 
warrant some other form of jurisdiction and 
discipline which can operate in Egypt and other 
Middle East territories. The easiest method of 
doing this would be to make some arrangement with 
the Italian Government under which these Italian 


/soldiers 


Major-General 


beGs Hollig, €.5., 6.B.8., 
War Cabinet Offices. 


soldiers are formed into proper Italian units, 
with their own officers and non-commissioned 
officers and with Italian discipline, who would 

. operate under the general command of the British 
Commander—in-Chief, Middle East. This would mean 
that, except for serious crimes (and some special 
arrangement vis-a-vis the Egyptian Government 
might be required to deal with this problem in 
Egypt), the Italians could "run their own show" 
but they would be employed under the general 
direction of the British authorities. They would 
be part of the Italian army and would be very like 
the Italian units which are, we believe, at present 
operating in support of the front in Italy. 


oO. In Palestine this status could be 
regularised by making an order under the local 
equivalent of the Local Forces Act, and in Egypt 
some arrangement could perhaps be reached with 


the Egyptian Government to enable Italian discipline 


to be enforced there in the same way as the 
discipline of the other Allies at present operates 
there. So far as Egypt is concerned this would 
represent a considerable reversal of policy, viz. 
the assimilation of ex-Italian prisoners to the 
other armed allies, e.g. Poles, as a body 
exercising to some extent their own jurisdiction. 
The use of Italians to replace disaffected Egyptian 
labour is open politically to considerable 
objection, though we are agreed that the necessity - 
for obtaining Italian labour may well override such 
objection. As regards Iraq there would be no 
objection to the application of the scheme outlined 
above, provided that Italian labour would only be 
used to replace local labour if the latter could 


/not 














not be obtained on reasonable terms. The 
application of this scheme to the Levant States 
would necessarily be subject to French approval. 
If the scheme outlined in paragraph 2 above is 
not carried out these Italians would either have 
to retain prisoner of war status or be turned 
into civilian labour, which would not be 
satisfactory and in any case is difficult to 
control in the same way as military labour. 


4. We think there would be very considerable 
difficulties in keeping the Italian prisoners of 
war on in the Middle Kast in their present status 
for aS long as six to twelve months after the end 
of the war with Germany. Quite apart from the 
psychological factors and the unfortunate effect 
on our relations with Italy - and also perhaps 
with the United States - that might result if we 
were to try to retain them as prisoners of war, we 
may find ourselves making a peace settlement with 
Italy ahead of that with Germany very soon after 
the end of the German war. We are already under 
considerable pressure from the Americans to make 
a preliminary peace with Italy now and we 
recently suggested aS a compromise that consideration 
might be given to the possibility of making a 
separate peace with Italy as soon as possible after 
the war with Germany comes to an end. If such a 
peace were made this would presumably automatically 
end the prisoners of war status of these Italian 
prisoners in the Middle East. 


De Furthermore, the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
have just issued a new directive to SACMED (FAN 487) 
which contains the following provision among others:- 

"The status of Italian prisoners of war now 
"or hereafter held in Italy other than those 
"captured since the Armistice was signed should be 
"terminated by you upon adequate assurance being 
"civen by the Italian Government that their 


/"services 


"services will continue to be made available on 
“terms satisfactory to you as Supreme Allied 
"Commander subject to the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
"approval, " 

In view of this we may find it difficult to 

resist Italian and possibly American pressure to 
release Italian prisoners of war from their status 
as such, wherever they may be held. 








6. In these circumStances we propose to 
consult the War Office and try to work out a 
scheme for using these men as part of the Italian 
forces on the lines described in paragraph 2, and 
to make preparations for obtaining the agreement 
of the Italian Government to this scheme when the 
time comes. 


se The above is a preliminary expression 
of our views and we will report again when we 
have worked out a scheme with the War Office. 
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Report by the Joint Planning Staff 
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AS instructedt we have examined a cele grain” from the 
Coumanders-in-Chief, Middle Gast, commenting on C Osos (MOBS ed, 
oe fhe latter telegram contained the views of the Chiefs 

of Staff on an Internal Ss: ccurity Appreciation” relating to the 
Middle Hast until the cnd of the war with Japan. The Chiefs 
of Staff stated that in their view the Commnanders-in-Chief had 
underestimated the danger of sympathetic disturbances arising 
in Syria, Lebanon and Iraq as a result of trouble in Palestin 
arising from a declaration of policy unfavourable to the arat 
and considered that one additional British infantry Division. 
making two in ail, would be required as a inobile reserve. 
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Oo. in S sane tele grain bie Chiefs -of Staff also asked the 
> 


Jormnanders-in-Chief their views regarding the reliability of the 
eee see a Lewien in [raq and. of cae Jewish and arab military 
personnel throughout the Middle Bast in the case of wides pread 
racial disturbances. 


Lhe _Mobile ReEServe 


vis Shey etiam ST ee ee eee ee 


4., In their reply, the Commanders-in-Chiet agree that they 
undsrestimated their requirements in their original ge Gee 
and confirn the need for the extra Infantry Division accepted 
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o : They At pr 1S 
for the incre 

by the Chi ef's s 
policy on Fale 


ar, however, to have interpreted the requirement 

| g to the present and not as intended 
oC Staff to the period when a declaration of 
stine is about to be made. 
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6. They also now wention an moured Brigade as forming part 

of their mobile reserve. This” is not in accordance with their 

Shs appreciation nor with the increased assessment of 
equirements accepted by the Chiefs of Staff. 





Replacement of local rersonnel and R.A.P. wevies in Trag 
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Ss With regard to the R.«.F, Levies in Irag they state that, 
in the event of disturbances involving arabs, all arab elements 
Will have to be replaced. ‘they are sitisfied with the military 
reliability of the Assyrians and Kurds but suggest that 
political guidance is necessary as regards those in Iraq. 

We agree as regards the Arabs and are advised by the 
Foreien Office that the replacement of the Assyrians and Kurds 
tn Irag is desirable. 


9. we had previously estimatea™ that some 6,225 men might 
have to be replaced in case of widespread racial disorders 
which are likely to occur when a declaration of policy on 
Palestine is made. This figure was subject to reference to 
the Commnanders-in-Chief. The new total, based on the revised 
figures provided by Comnanders-in-Chief, and including the 
extra R....F. Levies requiring replacement is now 10,690. 

The details are at annex I. We consider that our previous 
examination should be anended accordingly. 


10. Although these replacements are only required in the event 
of widespread racial disorders, it would obviously be wiser 

to effect the replacement before the event rather than thet it 
should be carried out as anauergency measure. On the other 
hand, the Chiefs of Staff will be well aware of the great 
difficulties attached under present circumstances to the finding 
of the necessary units in replecement. We consider therefore 
that the War Office end sir Ministry should be invited to 
examine all means possible of providing replacements without 

pré judice to the war against Germany or Japan. 


Recommendation 
11. We therefore recommend that:- 


(a) The telegram at Annex II should be despatched 
to the Covmanders~in-Chief, Middle ast. 


(b) The Chiefs of Staff take note that the previous 
figure of 6,225 for replacement of local »versonnel 
should be increased to 10,690. 

(c) The War Office ond Air Ministry be invited to examine 
all means of proWding replaceménts for thesé \ 
cpl Sere ae and Without prejudice_to the war — 
against Gtrmany or Japan-to take such action as this 

avaminatinn shows to be possible. 






(c) The War Office ana Air Minis try be invited to take 
note of the numbers which will require replacement 
in the event of inter-racial trouble 


_ jouw 


x JP.(44)314 Annex 4, para 14. 


8. With regard to the R..:..F,. Levies in Irag they state that, 
in the event of disturbances involving arabs, all arab elements 
Will have to be replaced. ‘Yhey are si.tisfied with the military 
reliability of the assyrians and iurds but suggest that 
political guidance is necessary as hd eons those in Iraq. 

We agree as regards the arabs and are advised by the 
Koréien Office that. the réplacenent of the assyrians and Kurds 
tn Iraq is desirable. 


Summary of Replacements 


9. we had previously estimated™ that some 6,225 men might 
have to be replaced in case of widespread racial siareaara 
which are likely to occur when a declaration of policy on 
Palestine is made. This figure was subject to reference to 
the Comnanders-in-Chicef. ‘The new total, based on the revised 
figures ae hae by Comnanders-in-Chief, and including the 
extra R.2cF. Levies requiring replacement is now 10, 690. 

The details are at «annex I. ite consider thet our previous 
examination should be anended accordingly. 


10. Although these replacements are only required in tne event 
of widespread racial disorders, it would obviously be wiser 

to effect the replacement before the event rather than that it 
should be carried out as ana@aergency measure. On the other 
hand, the Chiefs of Staff will be well aware of the great 
difficulties attached under present cjrcunstances to the finding 
of the necessary units in replecement. We consider therefore 
that the War Office end sir Ministry should be invited to 
examine all means possible of providing replacements without 

pré judice to the war against Germany or Japan. 


Reconmendation 


ii. We therefore recommend that;- 
(a) The telegram at Annex II should be despatched 


to the Conmanders~in-Chicef, Middle ast. 


(b) The Chiefs of Staff take note that the previous 
figure of 8. 228 for replacement of local personnel 
should be increased to 10,690. 


—s 


Air Ministry be invited to examine 
all means of proWding replacements for these \ 
sonnel pow and without prejudice_to the war 

a] st — many or Japan-to take such action as this 
inination shows to be possible, 


(c) The War Office 







(Signed) R. D. WATSON 
A . T . i . CaRD 
Te. te OLE 
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Offices of the War Cabinet. 


Ne Wo. 
7th February, 1945. 
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ANNEX I 


Replacement of Personnel in Middle East who may be 
unréelieble in case of widespread racial Cisorders 


Arabs and Jews 


I. Our previous examination*™ gave a figure for replacements 
of 6,225 men. This figure included R.A.F, Levies in ; 
Palestine, 1,600 men, but not elsewhere. The corresponding 
figures which the Commanders-in-Chief now give™ total 10,690, 
Of which 3,960 are for R.A.F. Levies. The details are in 
paragraph 5 below. 


Le The following points should be noted:- 


(a) Commanders-in-Chief did not previously state that 
the T.J.F.F. units now stationed in Palestine and 
Transjordan were essential for internal security 
purposes, No allowanee was therefore made for 
their replacement in our previous examination. 


(b) When aid to Russia ceases the seven Arab Legion 
Garrison Companies in P.A.I.C. will be reduced to 
three, 


R.A.F. Levies 


Ss The Commanders-in-Chief give the composition of R.A.F. 
Levies throughout the Middle East as follows:- 


Palestine 2 Assyrian Companies ) 
& Kurdish Companies Companies 
of 
Iraq 9 Assyrian Companies 120 men each 
6 Arab Companies 
S Kurdish Companies 


an 


Cyprus Kurdish Companies 
The necessity for replacement of the R.A.F. Levies in 
Palestine, 1,800 men, has been accepted. 


The Arabs, 720 men, in the R.A.F. Levies in Iraq would 
undoubtedly be unreliable and would have to be replaced, 


4. The Commanders-in-Chief consider that there is no military 
necessity to replace the Assyrian and Kurdish companies in 
Iraq but query the political desirability of their employment 3 
in inter-racial troubles, We are advised by the Foreign Office 
that the Kurdish companies might in these circumstances, prove 
unreliable especially if subjected to religious propaganda by 
their "fellow-Moslems," and that the use of Assyrians might 
endanger their wives and families and compromise still further 
the future safety of the Assyrian community in Iraq. We 
therefore consider that it would be unwise to rely on the 
1,440 Assyrians and Kurds in the R.A.F. Levies in Iraq and that 
their replacement by non-local personnel is desirable. 

The use of the five Kurdish companies in Cyprus would not 
be open to the same political objections, 


Summary of Replacements Required 


De The replacements required will therefore be as shown 


in the following table. For reference we have set out the 
present fircures beside those on which the previous 


— 


assessment was based t- 


Previous Present 
Estimate Estimate 


arabs and Jews 
Jewish Grn. Coy ¢ ~ 200 
8 Arab Legion Grn. Coys 4,400 960 
Arab Bn. Palestine Rest. 700 
Mech Rept. - 


mm 
(Ne TT) Fan an4- ls © 
Uy AVe Ne ¥, Ue 


FF = 4,260 


Mech. Bde. Arab Lepion 2,000 2 4/0 
3 Arab Legion Grn. Coys. (Iraq) 525 - 
7 Arab Legion " ; " - 84.0 


Tt) A Ti) 5 ee , “ac 
N 6 fot : LEVLES 
a Tea) 


rcian & Kurdish Coys in Palestine 1,600 1,800 


:S8) 
Arab Coys. in Iraq _ 20 
assyrians & Kurdish Coys. in Iraq ~ 1,440 
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ANNEX If 


Draft Telecram to Commanders-in-Chief Middle East 





From:: A.M.S.5.0. 


TO? Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East. 
GOS (MB): << cus GUARD 


Your CCL/37 refers. \\t 


Your para one. Tt appears you have misinterpreted 
para one of COS(ME) 21. The increased assessment of one 
division is required for widespread disorders resulting from 
a declaration of policX on Palestine and does not apply to the 
present. \ 10 


2 When examining your requirements of forces for Internal 
Security we divided period into two phases - 


Phase I. The present, lasting until such time as new. 
declaration is made of H.M. Government's 
policy on Palestine. 


Phase II. On a new declaration of H.M. Government's 
policy on Palestine. 


3 We realise these phases may not be clear cut and that 
uniess steps are taken to stabilise the present situation we 
may drift, even without policy announcement, into situation 
such as envisaged for Phase Il. 


L. We have accepted requirements of forces as follows (these 
refer to British formations only):- | 
Phase I Palestine and ) One infantry @iviaion 
Trans jorda } One armoured brigade 


Mobile reserve One infantry divisim 


Imincdition for Palestine and One infsntry division 
Phase II Trans jordan 


Mobile Reserve One infantry division 


De You should note that only one armoured brigade is accepted to 
cover both Phase I anc Phase II whereas your telegram quoted a 
total of two armoured brigades. 


6. Your para 2(c). Foreign Office advises that, owing to 
the position of the Assyrian community in Iraq and the 
possibility of propagenda to arouse religious feelings among 
Kurds, the employment of both in inter-racial troubles is 
politically undesirable. We have therefore included these 
among others already noted as being potentially unreliable 
and conseguently requiring replacement for Phase II. Arabs 
must clearly be replaced. 

Lu exam ¢ me vig ~ 
1% War Office and Air Ministry/have been instructed to 
examinejall means of providing replacements without prejudice | 
to the war against Germany or Japan but the provision of” any \ 
replacements is likely to be very difficult. | 


meal ~ 





YS 
Downing Street, 
London 8.W.1. . 





79288/45. 


6 SECRET. 
\ % ¢ 


Thankyou.Wery much for 
your letter of thé 4lst of January 
1945, (650.8.197/5) gee a 
copy of COS(45)63(0), which 
return herewith. ys hy 


7 February 1945. 













as I explained to you, 
it has been a considerable help to 
see the present views of the Chiefs 
of Staff, as my Secretary of State 
@ .has shortly to take some rather 
esi aa aecisions on the immigrmatim 
quota. ae 





the paper has been seen 
only by the Secretary of State and 
the few senior officials who-are 
responsible for advising him on — 
‘Palestine affairs. They Tully 
understand that this"pre-view" of 
the Chiefs of Staff paper is un- 
official, and I feel confident that 
they will respect your request to 





/nake 








e° 


make no reference to the 





existence of the paper, either 


verbally or-in writing, to 
anyone else. 
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Colonel C.R.Price O.B.E. 
War Cabinet Offices, 
Great George Street, 
London S.W.1. 
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WAR CaBINET 


CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE 
MIDDLE EAST INTERNAL SECURITY - EMPLOYMENT oF 
INDIAN TROOPS ies 








2lst Meeting, Minute 14) 





(Reference: 0.0.8.(45 


; Note by the Secretary 


The attached letter? from the India Office is circu- 
lated for information and record purposes. 


Sd 
(Signed) 1L.C. HOLLIS 


Offices of the War Cabinet, 
5S ” W ce 1 ° 


6TH FEBRUARY, 1945. 
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+ Annex 


AN N EX 


dated 3rd February LOLS 
to the Secretary, Chiefs of Staff Committee 
SNES 


Reference your C.0.8. 120/5* of 20th January. 


General Mayne has asked ine to let you know that as the 
result of your above mentioned letter, he sent a signal 
No. 1936” of the 25th January to the Viceroy (copy sent to 
you) and that he has now received a reply, copy of which is 
attached?. This, I think, makes the views of the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief quite clear on the subject you 


mention. 
(Signed) J.R. REYNOLDS 





Appendix I to Annex . 
f& Appendix II to Annex 
fp Appendix III to Annex 
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APPENDIX I TO sNNEX 








Copy of Minute (C,0.8. 120/5 

dated 20th January, 1945 
from the Secretary, Chiefs of Staff Committee 
to the India Office 






The Chiefs of Staff have recently been considering 
the problem of maior internal security in the 
Middle East. 


2s You will remember that in his telegram No. 292h J of 
5th November, 1943, the Viceroy expressed a wish that 
Indian voeote should not be ere Pea in Palestine, where 
racial and religious feelings run high. Ina later 
telegram (No. 2505S of 15th November, 1943) he said that 
he much preferred that Indian troops should not be used 

at all in the Levant and certainly not to help the French 
against the Arabs. «at that time he saw no objection to 
their use in P.A.I.C. but stipulated that he should be 
given timely warning of any proposals for their employment. 


as The Chiefs of Staff agree that in Palestin and Trans- 
else where troubles are likely to be mainly inter- 

al in character, and in Syria and Lebanon, 
reghietiona on*‘the use of Indian troops are necessary. 
They do not, however, consider that such restrictions 
should apply to P./i.1I.C. wreus disturbances are likely to 
be mainly of an anti-British character. 


J 


li. In view of the changes in the situation which have 
occurred since the Viceroy expressed the opinions 
referred to in paragraph 2 above, the Chiefs of Staff 
suggest that he should now be asked again to give his 
views on this question. ; 


(Signed) LC. HOLLIS 
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Held on Nok emreey, 1944 


Oe INTERNAL SECURITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


C.0.8.(45) 23rd Mts. Min, 11) 





(Previous Reference: 


jf 
‘ 





THE COMMITTEE instructed the Joint vYlanning Staff 
O examine a telegram% from Commanders-in-Chief, Middle 
ast, in reply to.C.0.S.(M.EB.)21, on the internal seeurity 
requirements in the Middle East. 


x CCL/37(GUARD) =-1I1~f 


3lst January, 1945. tg 


TOP SaORET 


‘OUR REF:C.0.5. ‘TS 


Area, Kelligta~ 

I attach, as requested, for your 
al information, a copy of a 
by the Chicfs of Staff on the 
ternal security problem in the Middle 
st (C0S(45)63(0)) in the form in 
which it has been submitted to the 
Prime Minister. ites 


2e The Prime Minister has not yet 
given instructions about the circulatior 
of this report, and it has not therefor 
yet been seen by Ministers. If you 
decide to show it to anyone else in the 
Golonial Office, will you please 
impress upon them the importance, 

at this stage, of making no reference 
atever to the existence of this 
paper. 7 
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-5. Will you also please return the 

report to me as soon aS you can. 

| 
(Sed) CR. PRICE 


Lt.-Colonel W.L. Rolleston,0.B,. &. sR. 
Colonial Office, 
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Reference COS (ME) 21 deted 2Oth January. 
de YOUr: Fara. 1s 1@ &eree under present 4 
circumstances re quirement ste ae din JPS (Mi) Paper 149 


1S underes bimetes. 


disturbances in oe 


Situation in UOOSS 
WO, to orefore, - <a 
reserve should be 


army Tank Brigéae 
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Middle Kast 
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Likelihood ate 
aS remote but 


Woen written 
and Lebanon’ w 


Ountries has now seric as deteriora 


36 present requirement as mobile 
2 British Infantry Divisions and 1 
exclusive of 2 British Infantry 


OG 


Divisions ana ie Army Tank Brigade required in Palestine 
&10 INE » 
eg “ate your Para. 8. es (ang indigenous unl 
now employed on guard duties or frontier control. 
(a) Jew. One Garrison Company cOO strong in 

Palestine which, in the event ofr 
Jewish outbreak would have to be 
relieved. 


(b) Arabs B APE 
l Arab Battalion P: 


m m7 
Pgh ack sx 


b Legion Garrison Companies 
ch of 1cOQ strong 
‘Testine 1 Regiment 


in Palestine 


mete oes Brigade Arab Legion in 
wns jordan me 
6 RAF Iraq Levy Areb4169 and 7 Arab 
e Legion Garrison Company, all 1cO 
Strony, in Iraq. 
» 


Ald 
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Arab uprising, 
OF 


Len 


lly receiv 


these c&o be relied upon in purely 
ish outbreak, but in the event of 
whether anti-Jewlsh 
.rab units could 


not, all above . 
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@ units could/ 
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not be relied upon, and their dis- 
arming or control \ Vould be additional 
commitments. 


(c) RAF Levies. Apart from 6 :rab Compé nies in 


‘ins Cb) , RAP Levies in Middle i st are 


2 issyrian and 3 Kurdish Companivcs 
les SUL NY « Y ASSYY16& . ond 5 
jn Boles I LPad. 2 kurdish in Cyprus. 


Consider it desirable those in Palestine 


CIRCUB TON 


Sg Defsnee OFtice 
Foreion Secretary 
ea Lord 


be repla Ce 1d, Since if they became 

in any way involved in inter—racis uL 

trouble , there might be reprise 
geansh: LOeir Te smilies in Treg. me 

conse quent effect on reliability. 

It is not military necessity to 

replace Assyrian or Kurdish Companytes 

in Iraq who are likely to prove , 

relit b1ié but we suggest the political 
Sirability.of their employment be 


reforred vie yeaa smbassador 
Bag VES dad LLL » rm. 


T.0 0, see Leg0 


OUTWARD TELEGRAM 
War Staff CYPHER TELEGRAM (0.T.P) 
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From: Secretary of State for India 


a TO? Viceroy. 


© @ esp: 0200 hours, 25th Januery, 1945, 





1936 

TOP SECRET. Chiefs of Staff have been considering 
problem of maintenance of security in Middle East. Your 
last expressed views on the employment of Indian _troops for 
that purpose were given in your telegrams 294-3 of 5 November 


1943 and 2505-S of 15 November 1943. Having regard to the 
~ 





changes in the situation which have since occurred the Chiefs 


S of Staff ask for a further expression of your views on this 


v question. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Sir D. Monteath. hoe 
Mr. Peel. é 
Gen. Hollis ref, his D.O. C.0.S5.120/5 of 20.1.45. 
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Extract from C.0. S. (48) 344% 


Held on 36 1944" 


De USE OF HEAVY WEAPONS IN THE MIDDLE East: 


JeP.(45) 15 (Final) - 103, 


THE COMMITTEE had before them a report by the Joint 
Planning Staff making proposals for the guidance of Commanders 
in the use of heavy weapons by all three Services in the 
Middle East. 





BRIGADIER SUGDEN explained that the Directors of Plans 
had proceeded on the assumption that it was unlikely that 
unrestricted discretion would be given' to Commanders-in-Chief 
to authorise the use of heavy weapons when they thought fit. 
It was, therefore, proposed that a distinction should be drawn 
between conditions when responsibility for the control of 
disturbances remained with the civil power and conditions when 
that responsibility had passed to the military authorities. 


Under the latter conditions, they recommended that the 


principle of minimum force should not opérate in such a way 
as to hamper the operations of responsible Commanders, They 
further recommended that His Majesty's Government should 
specify areas in which His Majesty's Government reserved to 
themselves the exclusive right to authorise attack by heavy 
WEAPONSe Other areas should, it was suggested, be classified 
by the Commanders-in-Chief, with the aid of an expert 
organisation, into areas where targets must not be attacked 
with heavy weapons without the authority of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and areas where targets might be so attacked at the 
discretion of the local commander. Proposals were also made 
for the devolution of authority for the use of heavy weapons 
in populated areas. 


SIR ALAN BROOKE stated that he feared that if an . 
organisation were established on the lines suggested, the . 
result would be that long lists of prohibited areas would be 
made, and the position of Commanders-in-Chief and local — 
commanders made even more difficult than at presente He 
would much rather specify a small number of restricted areas 
now, and otherwise leave the Commanders-in-Chief with a free 
hand as far as possible, He also doubted whether it woule 
be possible in practice to distinguish between the two types 
of populated areas in the way suggested by the Joint Planning 
Staff. 


SIR CHARLES PORTAL said that he thought that all that 
was required was a general guide to the Commanders-in-Chiet 
and that it should be left to them to make their own rules. 


THE COMMITTEE: - 


Instructed the Joint Planning Staff to prepare a 
short revised report on the lines suggested in 
discussion, which should advocate that the 
restrictions on the discretion of Commanders~in- 
Chief in this matter should be reduced to the 


minimum. 
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INTERNAL SECURITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


REPORT. 


WE have recently received a report from the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle 
East, on ‘‘ Internal Security in the Middle East and Persia and Iraq 
Commands ”’ in which they define the problem of internal security and assess the 
forces required to deal with it until the end of the war against Japan. Our 
examination of this report has led us to the conclusion that we should inform 
the War Cabinet of our views on this problem, of the extent of our commitment 
and of our inability to provide absolute insurance against risk except at the 
expense of operations against Germany and/or Japan. 


2. The single factor most likely to have a far-reaching effect upon the 
internal security problem in the Middle East is a declaration of His Majesty’s 
Government’s policy on Palestine. We have, therefore, considered the problem 
in two phases— 


Phase I—The present, lasting until such time as a new declaration is 
made of His Majesty’s Government’s policy on Palestine. 

Phase II.—Following a new declaration of His Majesty’s Government’s 
policy on Palestine such as the Partition Scheme.* 


These two phases may not, in fact, be clear cut. In particular, unless steps 
are taken to stabilise the present situation, we may easily drift, even if no fresh 
announcement of policy is made, into the sort of situation we expect to see in 
Phase IT. 


Phase I.—The Present. 


3. The general situation in the Middle East at present is one of uneasy 
equilibrium. The following are the main features :— 


(a) The situation in Palestine is unstable and troubles may well arise when 
the Jewish migration quota is completed. This may be between June 
and October of this year, at which time it is quite possible that we 
shall still be engaged in the war in Europe. 

(b) Now that the pressure of war has been removed from Egypt, political and 
economic difficulties are emerging, and there may well be demands for 
relaxation of political and military control; the refusal of these 

demands may lead to disturbance. , 

(c). The situation between the French and the local Governments of Syria 
and Lebanon is still strained and shows little sign of improving. 

(d) An open outbreak in any of these areas is likely to react on any or all of 

| the others and also to influence Iraq. 
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Phase II.—Declaration of Policy on Palestine. 


_ _ 4. Any new declaration of policy is almost certain to provoke disturbances 
in Palestine. It has, moreover, been generally agreed that announcement of the 
Partition Scheme would precipitate a crisis and, in the view of the Foreign 
Secretary, this would result in widespread disorder throughout the Middle East. * 


Ability to Meet these Commitments. ad 


5. The present garrison in the Middle East is insufficient to deal with the 
situation which may arise in either Phase I or Phase II. The main deficiencies 
in Phase I are one™British infantry division, one British armoured or tank 

brigade and five battalions. 

For Phase II we estimate that we should require a further two British 
infantry divisions, about ten squadrons R.A.F. and four cruisers as guard-ships 
for the main Middle East ports. 


6. These requirements cannot be met except at the expense of operations 
against Germany and/or Japan. We hope, however, that some nine to 
twelve months after the defeat of Germany we shall be able to make good the 
major deficiencies from the Imperial strategic reserve which we propose to form 


in the Middle East. @&. 
Recommendations. 
7. We recommend that— » 
(a) The War Cabinet should take note of the risks now being taken in the 


Middle East owing to the impossibility of finding adequate forces to ° 
ensure internal security except at the expense of operations against - 
Germany and/or Japan. 





(b) Except for overriding political reasons, no aggravation of the present 
risks should be allowed, at least until such time as the forces necessary 
to maintain internal security can be provided without detriment to the 
general war effort. 


(Signed) A. F. BROOKE. 
: C. PORTAL. 
ANDREW CUNNINGHAM. 
Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, | . 


23rd January, 1945. 
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Restricted Circulation) 


Phd 
21st Meeting, Minute 11) 






‘oslaaicen: 





THE COMMITTEE considered a draft Report ‘to the 
War Cabinet which had been prepared in accordaneec 
with their instructions, given at the Meeting on the 
& 20th January. 


Referring to paragraph 3 (a) of the draft Report, 
OLR ALAN BROOKE suggested that, subject to the 
concurrence of the Colonial Office, the sccond sentence 
: i this sub-paragraph should be amended to read 
his may be between June and October of this 
NAS ity ee@e8@o0 A 


SIR CHakRLES PORTAL sug ee that the beginning 
of sub-paragraph 7 (b) be amended to read 
"Except for overriding ohtcal reasons, no 
aggravation of the present risks should be allowed, 
oo LOOT WNL) asecek, 
THE COMMITTEE: = 
LpY ; GC, Report, subject to the above 
amendmen t2 and instructed the Sccretary 
& to dian ne lt to the Prime Minister 
over their sin aval rd and re. request 
nie aueeeual for its circulation to 


{ 


the War Cabinet, 


g pubsequently circulated as C.0.5, (45) 63 (0) Baad! (2 | 
(Restricted Circulation) 
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INTERNAL SECURITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
; BrbAt Report 


We have recently received a report from the Commanders— 
in-Chief, Middle Rast, on "Internal security in the Middle 
Rast and Persia and Iraq Commands" in which they define the 
problem of internal Security and assess the forces required 
to deal with it until the end of the war against Japan. 

Our examination of this report has led us to the conclusion 
that we should inform the War Cabinet of our views on this 
problem, of the extent of our commitment and of our 
inability to provide absolute insurance against risk except 
at the expense of operations against Germany and/or Japan. 
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Ze The single factor most likely to have a far-reaching 

+ effect upon the internal security problem in the Middle 
Kast is a declaration of His Majesty's Government's policy 
on Palestine. We have, therefore, considered the problem 
in two phases:- 


Phase I - The present, lasting until such time as a 
hew declaration is made of His Majesty's 
Government's policy on Palestine. 


Phase II - Following a new declaration of His 
Majesty's Government's policy on 
Palestine such as the Partition Scheme.? 


These two phases may not, in fact, be clear cut. In 
particular, unless steps are taken to stabilise the present 
situation, we may easily drift, even if no fresh announce- 
ment of policy is made, into the sort of situation we 
expect to see in Phase II. 
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PHASE I - THE PRESENT nats 

Be The general situation in the Middle East at present 
is one of uncasy equilibrium. The following are the 
main features:- 


(a) The situation in Palestine is. unstable 
and troubles may well arise when the 
Jewish migration quota is completed. 


eo . This may be about seme of this year at 
( [atoms | wn which time it is quite possible that we 
ise aT SP shall still be engaged in the war in 
} Oc ler Europe. 


(b) Now that the pressure of war has been 
removed from Egypt, political and 
economic difficulties are emerging and 
there may well be demands for relaxation 
of political and military control: the 
refusal of these demands may lead to 

- disturbance. 


(c) The situation between the French and the 
local governments of Syria and Lebanon 
is still strained and shows little sign 
of improving. 


(d) An open outbreak in any of these areas is 
likely to react on any or all of the 
others and also to influence Iraq. 


PHASE II ~ DECLARATION OF POLICY ON PALESTINE 


lie Any new declaration of policy is almost. certain to 
provoke disturbances in Palestine. It has, moreover, 
been generally agreed that announcement of the Partition 
Scheme would precipitate a crisis and, in the view of the 
Foreign Secretary, this would result in widespread 
disorder throughout the Middle Rast. 


ABILITY TO MEBT THESE COMMITMENTS 


5e The present garrison in the Middle East is insufficient 
to deal with the situation which may arise in either Phase I 
or Phase II. The main deficiencies in Phase I are one 
British infantry division, one British armoured or tank 
brigade and five battalions. 


For Phase II, we estimate that we should require a 
Sarther two British infantry divisions, about ten 
Squadrons R.A.F, and four cruiscrs as guardeships for the 
main iiiddic East ports. 


6% These requirements cannot be met except at the expense 
of operations against Germany and/or Japan. We hope, 
however, that some nine to twelve months after the defeat 
of Germany, we shall be able to make good the major 
deficiencies from the Imperial strategic reserve which we 


propose to form in the Middle East. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
* 
Xs f-..: We recommend that:- 


(a) The War Cabinet should take note of 
Ap the risks now being taken in the 
Middle East owing to the impossi- 
bility of finding adequate forces 
to ensure internal security except 
at the expense of operations 
against Germany and/or Japan. 


(bo) Ae—fParcas—pohitical cor stats 
aitov, any,aggravation of the 
present rysks should be avoided hyp »/ 


at least/until such time as the 
forces ecessary to maintain 
internal security can be provided 
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16, USE OF HEAVY ‘JEAPONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
a ee EE RE eT nS A fot ED CD ee penne ed et en 


J-P.(45) 15 (Final) ——/O3 
C 
(Previous Reference: C.0.S.(45) 11th Meeting, Minute ye, 19 


THE COMMITTEE considered a Report by the Joint Planning 
- jess on the use, by all three Services, of heavy weapons on 
internal security duties in the Middle Hast. 

It was generally agreed that, whilst there were certain 
areaS in the Middle Hast where the use of heavy weapons might have to 
be restricted, the conclusions of the Report by. the Joint 
Planning Staff would, if adopted, restrict the freedom of 
action of commanders in this theatre to an unnecessary and 
undesirable extent, and that the Report should therefore be 
re-written on broader lines leaving more to the discretion 
of local commanders. 


THE COMMITTEE :- 
Agreed to discuss this Report with the 


Directors of Plans at their mecting on 
Thursday, 25th January. 
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45, DEFENCE RUQUIRUMENTS IN THE LSVANT 


J.P.(uu) 285 (Final) (Res ricted Circulation) ie - aa 
th Meeting (0), Minute 5) 


THE COMMITTER considered a Report by the Joint Planning 
Staff on the defence implications and security problems 
likely to arise in the Levant if certain proposals were put 


~® into force. 


: Referring to paragraph 16 of Annex I to the Report, 
STR CHARLES PORTAL pointed out that this might require 
modification in the light of the decision taken regarding 
the use of heavy weapons on internal security duties in the 
Middle Hast. 


(Previous Reference: C.0.5. 





THE COMMITTEE: ~ 


(a) Approved the Report by the Joint 
Planning Staff; 


(b) Agreed that no action should be taken 
at presacnt on this Report which should 
be regarded as a Staff study of 
the problems examined therein. 
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IMPORTANT 
From:— A.M.S.5.0. 


To:i- G.H.Q. Middle Kast 


GUARD. Cee a: Medee. died eOoth January, 1945. 

° To Commanders—in-Chief, Middle East. 

; Subjeet is Internal Security in Middle East, 
reference J.P.S. M.E. paper 1d9.— Gye, 


“we 


dig a He we agree in general your appreciation of _ 
likelihood of troubles and garrisons required to deal 
with them. We consider, however, that you have under- 


estimated the danger of sympathetic disturbances arising 

in Syria, Lebanon and Iraq as a result of trouble in 

Palestine arising from a declaration of policy unfavourable 

to Arabs. For this reason we consider that mobile 

reserve snould be increased by one British neta 

Division making two British Infantry Divisions exclusive 

of two required in Palestine alone. We are advising 

that, in addition to your other requirements, this mobile 
= reserve should be available before any declaration of 

policy is made. 


Ge Provided reserve is available and air forces 
required are present we consider that garrison of 
Persia/Iraq can be reduced, as recommended by G.0O.C.—-in-C.: 


Paiforce, when Aid to Russia ceases. However, no 
withdrawal Should be made from Persia except on a 
Strictly reciprocal basis with the Russians. 

5 ee xtra forces required can only be made 
avallable as follows:- 


(a) Army formations, at expense of war against 
Germany or Japan until Middle East strategic 
reserve forms. 


* (Db) Garrison troops at expense of garrison 
commitments elsewhere. War Office examining 
@ whether adjustments can be made to provide more 


reliable elements in case of inter-racial 
trouble. 
/(c) Air forces 


(Cc) Air forces until the defeat of Germany, 
at the expense of war in Europe or Far 
Hast. 


4e Above 1S being referred to War Cabinet, 
but it is most unlikely that any additional forces 
can be provided at present. 


5. We are requesting War Cabinet ruling on 
policy regarding use of naval bombardment, heavy army 
weapons and air forces. Your CCL/36 refers. 


6. The employment of Indian troops, especially 
_ Persia/Irac 1, has been referred to Viceroy to 

state his views in lig sht of recent growth of 
heey rap LTesling, 


te Your paragraph 5, we are taking up the 
Question of prisoner of War Labour with Foreign 
Office and appreciate necessity for retention. 


oF You nave ee replacement of R.A.F. 
levies in Palestine, but have not aes Re Als 
levies in Iraq It 4 ppears to us that all Jewish 


and nes pers onne 1 will be unre Lie ible in case of 
widespread racial disturbances and therefore 
replacement of some or all will be necessary. 
Request your views. 
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WAR CABINET. 


Joint Planning Staff. 
INTERNAL SECURITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


REPORT BY THE JOINT PLANNING STAFF. 


1. As instructed,* we have examined an appreciationt by the Commanders- 
in-Chief, Middle East, of Internal Security in the Middle East and Persia and 
Iraq Commands, in which they define the problem of Internal Security and assess 
the forces required to deal with it until the end of the war against Japan. 

Our examination of the main issues which concern the Internal Security 
Situation in the Middle East and the requirements and provision of forces is at 
Annex A, which also includes an examination of the employment of Indian 
Troops on these duties. 


2. The question of restrictions on the use of air forces, heavy weapons and 
naval bombardment in Internal Security has been raisedt by the Commanders-in- 
Chief. We have reported on this separately.§ We have assumed, in assessing the 
forces required, that the only restrictions on the use of these weapons are as we 
have recommended. 

They have also put forward the problem of the dependence on Prisoners of 
War labour of the Middle East base. We have examined this at Annex B. 


General Internal Security Situation. 

3. The single factor most likely to have a far-reaching effect upon the 
internal security problem in the Middle East is a declaration of His Majesty’s 
Government’s policy on Palestine. We have therefore considered the situation in 
two phases :— 


Phase I.—The present, lasting until such time as a new declaration is made 
of His Majesty’s Government’s policy on Palestine. 

Phase II.—On a new declaration of His Majesty’s Government’s policy on 
Palestine, such as the Partition Scheme. | 

We would emphasise that these two phases may not be clear cut. In 
particular, unless steps are taken to stabilise the present situation, we may easily 
drift, even without a policy announcement, into a situation such as is envisaged 


in Phase IT. | 
We give below a summary of the salient features of the situation in both 


of the above phases. 


Phase I1.—The Present. 
4. The general situation in the Middle East at present is one of uneasy 
equilibrium. In particular, the following salient features should be noted :— 





(a) The situation in Palestine is unstable and troubles may well arise when 
the Jewish immigration quota is completed. This may be about June 
* ©.0.8. (44) 397th Meeting (O)- 4 § J.P. (45) 15 (Finaly 80 § 
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of this year, at which time we may well be still engaged with the war 


in Europe. : 

(6) Now that the pressure of war has been removed from Egypt, political 
and economic difficulties are emerging and there may well be demands 
for relaxation of political and military control, the refusal of which 
may lead to disturbance. 

(c) The situation between the French and the local Governments in Syria 
and Lebanon is still strained and shows little sign of improving. 

(dz) An open outbreak in any of these areas is likely to react on any or all 
of the others and also to influence Iraq. 


Phase II.—Declaration of Policy on Palestine. 

5. Any new declaration of policy is almost certain to provoke disturbances 
in Palestine. It has been generally agreed that announcement of the Partition 
Scheme will precipitate a crisis and, in the view of the Foreign Secretary, this 
will result in widespread disorder throughout the Middle East. The situation 
has been dealt with in our report on the Military Implications of the Partition 
Scheme which has been approved by the Chiefs of Stafi.* 


Conclusions. 


Use of Indian troops for Internal Security in the Middle East. 

6. There have been considerable developments in the growth of Pan-Arab 
feeling since the Viceroy previously expressed, in November 1943, his wishes on 
the use of Indian troops for Internal Security in Middle Eastern countries. He 
may, therefore, wish to restate his views. 


Constitution of Mobile Reserve. 


_. @ Apart from 31 Indian Armoured Division, which is without its lorried 
infantry brigade, and on which restrictions are placed as to its use in Internal 
Security, there is only one British division in the Middle East. In view of the 
situation described in paragraph 4 above, we consider that a mobile reserve of 
one British Infantry Division is required. Early provision of this reserve may 
prevent the development of large-scale disorders and subsequent increased 
demands for forces. Nevertheless owing to the acute need for forces for Europe 
we consider that this division cannot at present be found. ; 


Garrison of Persia and Iraq. 

8. The garrison of Persia and Iraq may be reduced to the two Brigades and 
ese ore estimated by G.O.C.-in-C., Paiforce, as being sufficient after Aid 
Eo rere ge eae aeons . — is available in the Middle East and 

1drawals are made in Persia except on a strictly reciprocal basi 
; basis 
with the Russians. ' 


Provision of Labour Requirements. 

9. The Middle East base is dependent for the maintenance of its full 
output on the use of Prisoner of War labour. It would be a matter of some 
difficulty to retain those prisoners who are employed while repatriating others 
Unless, therefore, some change in the status of employed Prisoners of War can be 
made, all Prisoners of War must be retained until such time as a reduction of the 
administrative load on the base, and the internal situation, permits their replace- 


ment by civilians. This wi i sat 15 
ee gai This will not be until at least 12 months after the defeat of 


Requirements of forces. 
Army forces. 
10. The deficiencies in the garrison of the Middle FE ; 
Appendix to Annex A. They consist of — Se ee 
Phase I-— 
1 Brit. Inf. Diy. 
1 Brit. Armd. or Tk. Bde. 
5 Bns. (4 Brit. or Imperial). 
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Additional for Phase II— 
2 Brit. Inf. Divs. f ao 
6,200 Replacements for garrison tps. including R.A.F. Levies in 


Palestine. 


Air Forces. 
11. The requirements are— 


Phase I,—8 fighter-bomber squadrons for Palestine. 

Phase I1.—Sufficient forces to bring the total to an. equivalent of 
22 Squadrons. While Operational Training Units are available 
and assuming the diversion of squadrons now on normal operations, 
the requirement is likely to be 7 to 10 squadrons. 


Naval Forces. 
12. Four cruisers would be required as guardships at Alexandria, Port 
Said, Suez and Haifa during Phase IT. 
The: provision of cruisers as guardships during Phase I, although not 
essential, might well play an important part in stabilising the situation in the 


Middle East. 


Availability of forces. 
13. The deficiencies could only be made up as follows :— 

Army formations—At the expense of the war against Germany. 
Thereafter at the expense of the occupation of Europe or the war against 
Japan. Nine to twelve months after the end of the war with Germany the 
Imperial Strategic Reserve in the Middle East should be complete and could 
provide the forces required. 

Army Garrison Troops.—At the expense of reducing garrison commit- 
ments elsewhere than in the Middle East. 

Air Forces.—Until the defeat of Germany, at the expense of the war in 
Europe or the Far East. Thereafter they will become available. 

Naval Forces—At the expense of the war against Germany or Japan. 
After the defeat of Germany they will only be available if no other simul- 
taneous Internal Security commitment arises elsewhere. 


Recommendations. 


14 We recommend that— 


(a) The India Office should be requested to ascertain the views of the Viceroy 
on the present employment of Indian troops on Internal Security in 
the Middle East, with particular reference to their use in Iraq. 


(b) The War Cabinet be informed that the forces required to ensure 
the Internal Security of the Middle East are as given in para- 
graphs 10-12 above, and that the major requirements cannot, until 
nine to twelve months after the defeat of Germany, be provided 
except at the expense of the war effort. 


(c) The Chiefs of Staff should advise the War Cabinet that, in view of the 
overall war situation, the risk incurred by non-provision of the extra 
forces required during the present phase must be accepted, and should 
request that every political measure be taken to postpone developments 
which might tend to aggravate the present situation. 

(d) The draft telegram at Annex C should be despatched to Commanders-in- 
Chief to inform them of the action being taken. 

(e) The Foreign Office should be invited to examine the question of Prisoner 
of War labour raised in Annex B and to consider suitable measures for 


dealing with it. 
C. S. SUGDEN. 
W. L. DAWSON. 
A. G. V. HUBBACK. 


(Signed) 


Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, 
18th January, 1945. 
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ANNEX A. 
REQUIREMENT AND PROVISION OF FORCES. 


Factors AFFECTING THE USE OF ARMED ForCEs. 


Use of Naval bombardment, heavy army weapons and air forces. 

1. We have reported separately* on the use of naval, land and air weapons 
for the maintenance of Internal Security. The estimates in the succeeding para- 
graphs of the forces required are based on the assumption that restrictions on 
the use of naval bombardment, heavy army weapons and air forces are reduced 
to a minimum. 


Use of Indian Troops. 

2. The Viceroy of India has expressedt a wish that Indian troops should 
not be used in Palestine where racial and religious feelings run high. 

He has also statedt that he very much preferred that they should not be 
used at all in the Lebanon at the end of 1943 and certainly not elp the French 
against the Arabs. At that time he saw no objection to their use in P.A.LC 
He has however stipulated that he should be given timely warning of proposals 
for their use. 


3. Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, in their appreciation, have dis- 
counted the use of Indian Troops in disturbances involving Moslem issues, and 
G.0.C.-in-C., Paiforce,§ has drawn attention to his almost complete dependence 
upon Indian Troops for the maintenance of Internal Security in Traq. 


4. Since the Viceroy expressed his opinions in November 1943. the solidarity 
of Arab opinion has increased, not least in Iraq. It is certain that any policy 
in Palestine or Syria which appeared to conflict with Arab interests would 
provoke repercussions among the Arabs in Traq. 


5. We consider that in Palestine and Transjordan, where troubles are likely 
to be mainly inter-racial in character, and in Syria and Lebanon. these restrictions 
on the use of Indian troops are necessary. We do not, however, consider that the 
restrictions should apply to P.A.I.C., where disturbances are likely to be mainly 
of an anti-British character. In view, however, of the change in the situation 
since the Viceroy expressed his opinion, we consider that he should be asked 
again to give his views on this question. 4 


REQUIREMENTS OF LAND Forces. 


6. The details of present garrisons, those requi 
6.5 sons, those required for each phase and the 
deficiencies are set out in tabular form at Appendix. r 


Phase [.—Until a new declaration is made of His Majesty’s Government’s Polic 
in Palestine. eee y 


7. In the Sudan, Eritrea, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Cyprus and Ade 
form of trouble is likely to be as appreciated iy the Ciinadenmerata hist a 
we agree with their estimated requirement of forces to deal with them. In the 
case of Tripolitania, one British Brigade Group is required if an announcement 
of policy in Tripolitania is made which is unwelcome to the Arabs. 


. 8. In Egypt trouble is likely to arise as a result of economic dislocation at 

the end of the war with Germany, the fanning of Egyptian nationalism, and 

sympathy with Arab aspirations. The Commanders-in-Chief are satisfied, 

bile Sa Nips nesPime tek ara with the present Garrison. They require 
e british Infantry division to be provided as a mobi sein E 

gh abep Pp obile reserve for use in Egypt 


; = (45) 15 (Final), — *Q! 
Viceroy to Secretary of State for India. Telegram No, 2924-J dated 5th N 
¢ Viceroy to Secretary of State for India, Tele =e (0. | S dated 1k Soca oe 
J ary of § a. zram No. 2505-8 date 
§ C.0.8. (44) 861 (0), Appendices ©. and F. ; wae Nts ki 
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We agree with the Commanders-in-Chief’s requirements for the garrison 
of Egypt and a mobile reserve of one division. This mobile reserve would also 
be available for use in Syria or the Lebanon. The main deficiencies are :— 

Mobile Reserve of one Brit. Inf. Div. (also for Palestine). 
Three Bns., of which two must be European. 
Two Garrison Companies. 


9. In Palestine and Transjordan, it is possible that before any declaration 


@ of policy is made, troubles might arise—for example, as a result of the Jewish 


extremists trying to force the pace by terrorist activities, or when the 
immigration quota is completed in about June of this year. ‘ 
The main additional requirements of Commanders-in-Chief, with which we 
agree, are :— 
Mobile reserve as in paragraph 8. 
One Brit. Armd. or Tk. Bde. 
One Brit. Bn. to replace two Ind. Bns. 


10. In Iraq, disturbances are likely to arise as a result of trouble in Palestine 
or Syria and Lebanon. It is possible that the Iraqis, with their quick political 
temper and irresponsibility, might soon be provoked by events elsewhere, 
especially if Great Britain was thought to be opposing or neglecting Arab 
interests. 

11. G.O.C.-in-C., Paiforce, has stated that he is satisfied that when Aid to 
Russia ceases, his forces may be reduced to two Indian Infantry Brigades, and 

‘that certain reductions may also be made in his garrison troops. The 
Commanders-in-Chief consider that there should be no reduction in the garrison 
of Paiforce until the end of the war against Japan. 

In view of the large size of Iraq and the nature of the country, we consider 
that a small but powerful air force would have great value in this country. 
Provided that this is made available as required by the Commanders-in-Chief, 
Middle East, and provided the mobile reserve is available, we consider that the 
reduced garrison mentioned by G.O.C.-in-C., Paiforce, would be sufficient for 
keeping order in Persia and Iraq. Nevertheless, we are advised by the Foreign 
Office that any withdrawal from Persia should only take place on a strictly 
reciprocal basis with the Russians. Unless, therefore, the Russians agree to such 
an arrangement, no withdrawals should be made from Persia and it may be 
impossible to reduce the existing garrison. It will also be essential to retain the 
garrisons for the oilfields until the end of the war with Japan. 

The main surplus available if the garrison is reduced is— 


One Indian Infantry Brigade, 
Four Indian State Forces or Indian Garrison Battalions. 


12. In Syria and Lebanon the present situation is already inflammable, and 
anti-British disturbances might well arise, if we give the appearance of backing 
French or Jewish interests against the Arabs. The most immediate cause of 
trouble is likely to be the question of the Troupes Spéciales. 

Provided the additional forces are made available for Egypt and Palestine, 
the Indian Armoured Division at present stationed in these countries can be 


released. 


Phase II—A new declaration of His Majesty’s Government's Policy on Palestine. 


13. It has been generally agreed that announcement of the Partition Scheme 
will precipitate a crisis, and, in the view of the Foreign Secretary, this will result 
in widespread disorder throughout the Middle East. 

In this event we estimate that, before the troubles occur, an extra British 
Infantry division must be provided for Palestine and the reserve for use 
throughout the whole Middle Kast area must be increased to two British Infantry 
divisions. This is one more than estimated by Commanders-in-Chief and is 
required mainly to deal with more extensive troubles in Syria, the Lebanon and 
Persia/Iraq than they have visualised. This has been accepted by the Chiefs of 


@e Staff.* 


Replacement of Local Personnel. 
14. In the event of widespread troubles throughout the Middle East, Arab 
and Jewish personnel employed on protective duties would not be reliable and some 
_ or all would have to be replaced. 
* €.0.8. (44) 952 (0). = YY 
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There are some 6,000 R.A.F. levies in the Middle East and P.A.L.C., of whom~ 
some 1,600 are employed on airfield protection in Palestine. The Commanders- 
in-Chief have recommended that those in Palestine should be replaced as soon as 
possible for political reasons. We agree that this will be necessary in the event 
of serious internal disturbances. No mention, however, has been made of the 
remainder, the majority of whom are employed in Iraq. We have not oe for 
their replacement, but we consider that it will probably be necessary and that this 
question should be referred to the Commanders-in-Chief, G.O.C.-in-C., Paiforce, 

nd A.O.C., Iraq. : 
= In add tion tk may be necessary to replace Arab and Jewish members of the 
Palestine Police who are at present employed on guarding vulnerable points. No 
extra allowance has been made for this commitment, as we consider that this will 
be one of the essential tasks of the additional garrison. _ 

The numbers involved in these replacements, assuming the garrison of 
P.A.L.C. is reduced, are 6,225. 

15. The total increased requirements for Phase II are :— 

Additional Forces Required. 
One British Infantry Division. 
Three Army Tps. Coys., R.E., to 
replace disaffected labour. 
Replacements of local personnel as 
above. 
Replacements of local personnel as 
above. 
One British Infantry Division. 


Area. 
Palestine and Transjordan 


Traq 
Mobile Reserve 


Availability. 

16. The extra Army formations, some of which are needed immediately, 
can only be provided now at the direct expense of the war against Germany. 

Taking into account the man-power allocation to the services, it would not 
be possible to provide the forces required for Phase I until after the end of the 
war with Germany, and those for Phase II until some nine to twelve months after 
the end of that war. By the latter date the Imperial Strategic reserve should 
be complete and could be used for Internal Security duties provided other more 
pressing commitments do not arise. 

The remaining extra requirements, other than formations, can in general only 
be provided by a reduction in garrison commitments in theatres other than the 
Middle East. Some adjustment might be possible by transferring units which are 
likely to be unreliable in inter-racial troubles to garrisons outside the Middle 
East. This should be examined by the Ministries concerned. ? 


REQUIREMENTS OF AIR FORCES. 
Air Forces Required. 


_ 17. The Commanders-in-Chief consider that the minimum force required 
in the event of widespread disturbances is 22 operational squadrons as follows :— 


10 Medium /Light Bomber. 

6 Fighter Bomber. 

4 Transport. 

1 Tactical Reconnaissance. 

1 Photographic Reconnaissance. 


The Commanders-in-Chief recommend that this force, together with full 
facilities for complete co-operation between ground and air, be transferred to 
the Middle East as soon as possible. These forces would normally be deployed 
throughout the Command, but their mobility would permit the switching of rein- 
forcements from one part to another as necessary. Five Squadrons are required 
for Palestine and these they recommend should be despatched on high priority 
as they will need time to train with ground forces. 

We agree generally with the estimate of the Commanders-in-Chief. We do 
not consider that the 5 squadrons recommended for Palestine by the Commanders- 
in-Chief are all required immediately as there are 4 Operational Training Units 
in Palestine which can be used in emergency. Whilst we consider that Palestine 
should receive priority as forces become available, we consider that 3 fighter- 
bomber squadrons are sufficient until there is evidence of an imminent 
deterioration of the situation or until it becomes impracticable to misemploy the 
Operational Training Units. : 


ee 
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We therefore consider the air forces required are as follows :— 


Phase I.—3 fighter-bomber squadrons for Palestine. 
Phase 11.—22 squadrons. 


Availability. 

18. Until the defeat of Germany, the provision of squatirons can only be 
made at the expense of the war in Europe or the Far East. After the defeat 
of Germany, some 33 squadrons, excluding heavy bombers and transport, are 
to be deployed on the Imperial lines of communication. The majority will be 
based on the Middle East. This force, in addition to supporting our forces of 
occupation in'$.E. Europe, should be adequate to meet internal security require- 
ments, provided no further heavy commitments arise in the Mediterranean area. 

As an emergency measure for Phase II conditions, the Commanders-in- 
Chief state that by misemploying all Operational Training Units in the Middle 
East, they can provide the equivalent of 10 squadrons suitable for limited employ- 
ment in Palestine and Egypt. After allowance has been made. for diverting 
some of the squadrons now carrying out normal operational duties in the Middle 
East, we consider there is at present a deficiency of 7-10 squadrons required 
to bring the total to an equivalent of 22 squadrons necessary to meet widespread 
disturbances. 


REQUIREMENTS OF NAVAL FORCES. 


19. The Commanders-in-Chief recommend that any assessment of naval 
forces required in the Mediterranean should take into consideration the effect 
that men-of-war can have by their presence in an affected area. 

We consider that the ports of Alexandria, Port Said,.Suez and Haifa would 
each require a cruiser or larger ship in the event of widespread trouble. 


Availability. 

20. Until the defeat of Germany, naval forces can only be provided at 
the expense of the war against Germany and Japan. Thereafter the naval forces 
required will be available only if no other simultaneous internal security commit- 
ment arises elsewhere. Other commitments have appeared already and are likely 
to continue. After the German war, only 10 cruisers and 24 destroyers have been 
allowed for all areas except the Far East. 

In view of this fact, it appears possible that difficulty may be experienced 
in providing naval forces for the Middle East. 
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ANNEX B. 
LABOUR IN THE MIDDLE EaAsT. 


1. Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, emphasise* that even a partial 
stoppage of labour would have a considerable effect on the maintenance and output 
of Middle East. If there were simultaneous disturbances in both Egypt and 
Palestine, they would be unable to continue maintenance outside the Middle East 
Command. Some decrease in the output of naval bases in refitting work and 
supply services will occur and the output of aircraft maintenance units would be 
seriously curtailed if not altogether suspended. Plans for the replacement of 
disaffected labour have been based on the use of Italian’ Prisoners of War. 
Commanders-in-Chief, therefore, claim that it is important that they should not 
be withdrawn until at least six months after the end of the war with Germany. 


2. Skilled labour in the Middle East Base installations depends on Jews and 
Italian Prisoners of War. The latter could only be replaced by civilian labour 
when the load on the Middle East Base as a whole is being reduced. In the event 
of widespread disorders it is unlikely that civil labour would be forthcoming. 


3. Plans have been made to use military labour to replace local disafiected 
labour, but these could only be effective if the disaffection of labour was not 
widespread. In this latter event the only overall reserve of labour lies in the 
Prisoners of War held in the Middle East. These number 175,000, but not all of 
them are suitable for employment. 

It is clear therefore that the full maintenance output of the Middle East 
Base is dependent on the use of skilled Prisoner of War labour, and unskilled 
Prisoner of War labour forms the only overall reserve in case of widespread 
disaffection of labour. 


4. Immediately after the end of the war with Germany and during the 
redeployment period there may be a slight increase in the administrative load on 
the Middle East base. There will be a commitment for staging some of the for- 
mations and administrative troops required for operations in the Far East. A 
proportion of these will have to be trained, equipped and mounted in the Middle 
East before being sent direct from there to the theatre of operations. There will 
also be a continuing commitment for holding stores in support of S.A.C.S.E.A.’s 
operations. Finally, the preparations required by the formation of the strategic 
reserve will have to be completed. 

The administrative load on M.E. base is unlikely therefore to decrease until 
at least 12 months after the end of the war with Germany. 


5. It would be a matter of some difficulty to repatriate any Prisoners of War 
while those who are willing to co-operate are retained. Unless, therefore, some 
change in the status of employed Prisoners of War can be made, it may be necessary 
that all Prisoners of War at present in Middle East should be retained until such 
time as the diminution of the load on the base and the internal security conditions 
permit replacement of skilled Prisoners of War by civil labour and a large 
unskilled labour reserve becomes unnecessary. This is unlikely to be earlier than 
12 months after the defeat of Germany. 





ANNEX C. 
DraFrt TELEGRAM TO COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF, MIpDLE East. 
From A.M.S.S.O. to Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East. 
(COS. {MBS ) Guard. 


Subject is Internal Security in Middle East, reference J.P.S. M.E. paper 149. 


1. We-agree in general your appreciation of likelihood of troubles and 
garrisons required to deal with them. We consider, however, that you have under- 
estimated the danger of sympathetic disturbances arising in Syria, Lebanon and 
Iraq as a result of trouble in Palestine arising from a declaration of policy 
unfavourable to Arabs. For this reason we consider that mobile reserve should be 
increased by one British Infantry Division, making two British Infantry Divisions 
exclusive of two required in Palestine alone. We are advising that, in addition to 
your other requirements, this mobile reserve should be available before any 
declaration of policy is made. 


* C.0.8. (44) 861 (O), paras. 5 and 6. y & 
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2. Provided reserve is available and air forces required are present we 


consider that garrison of Persia/Iraq can be reduced, as recommended by 
G.O.C.-in-C., Paiforce, when Aid to Russia ceases. However, no withdrawal 
should be made from Persia except on a strictly reciprocal basis with the Russians. 


3. Extra forces required can only be made available as follows :— 


(2) Army formations, at expense of war against Germany or Japan until 


Middle East strategic reserve forms. 
(6) Garrison troops at expense of garrison commitments elsewhere. War 
ffice examining whether adjustments can be made to provide more 
reliable elements in case of inter-racial trouble. 
(c) Air forces until the defeat of Germany, at the expense of war in Europe 


or Far East. 


4. Above is being referred to War Cabinet, but it is most unlikely that any 
additional forces can be provided at present. 


5. We are requesting War Cabinet ruling on policy regarding use of naval 
bombardment, heavy army weapons and air forces. Your CCL /36veters, 


6. The employment of Indian troops, especially in Persia/Iraq, has been 
referred to Viceroy to restate his views in light of recent growth of Pan-Arab 
feeling. 


7. Your paragraph 5, we are taking up the question of Prisoner of War 
labour with Foreign Office and appreciate necessity for retention. 


8. You have required replacement of R.A.F. Levies in Palestine, but have 
not mentioned R.A.F. Levies in Iraq. It appears to us that all Jewish and Arab 
personnel will be unreliable in case of widespread racial disturbances and there- 
fore replacement of some or all will be necessary. Request your views. 
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9. It is with the latter conditions, i.e. where 
disturbances have got beyond the control of the Civil Power, 
that we deal in the following paragraphs. We have 
attempted to lay down guidance which Will be of assistance 
to Commanders responsible for internal security and to 
impose upon them as little restriction as possible. It is 
most desirable that so far as political considcrations 
allow, Commanders should be free to use their weapons as 
necessary where the safety of their own forces is involved, 
Moreover, prompt and firm action often saves protracted and 
ang ress ing trouble,and thereby reduces casualties to both 


Areas to which Restrictions _are Applicable 


LO. We consider that there are two types of area on which 
restrictions in the use of heavy weapons may be necessary:- 


(a) Areas involving risk of damage to Holy Places 
and cultural monuments, 


(b) Populated areas involving risk of casualties 
among innocent civilians and extensive damage 
to civilian property, especially in areas of 
mixed populations. 


Ye examine below the manner in which these areas ma 
be sat Bd oe yet allowing prompt and decisive action else— 
where. Clearly, well away from such areas, operstions 
Should not be hampered by restrictions on the use of 


vailable weapons, 


Holy Places and Cultural Monuments 


Ls, There is a class of places and buildings with 
religious or historic associations, and of buildings of 
artistic importance, which have such a special character 

that they shc uld net be attacked with heavy weapons save with 
the express authority of His Majesty's Government. Below 


that class are other are where special restrictions should 
apply. These may be ai vided into two categories:- 


@ 
r 


\ : ees oy 
(a) Areas in which targets ere not to be attacked 
with papers weapons ub isis the authority 


(b) Areas where targets may be attacked with heavy 
weapons at the discretion of the local 
Commander, 

His Majesty's Government should, we suggest, inform the 
Commanderr-in-Chief of the areas where His Mejesty' 
Government wish to reserve to themselves the exclusive 


right to authorise attack by heavy weapons, To assist the 
Commanders-in-Chicf as regards the avoidance of damage to 
other sreas containing holy places and cultural monuments, 


we consider that an organisation should be es tablis hed, 
composed of local experts qualified to advise, Such an 
organisation should also assist the Commnanderawin-Chief in 
their decision as to which ereas should be placed in 
category (2) and (b) above respectively, 
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WAR CABINET. 


Joint Planning Staff. 


DEFENCE REQUIREMENTS IN THE LEVANT. 


REPORT BY THE JOINT PLANNING STAFF. 


WE have been instructed* to examine the defence implications and security 
problems within Palestine of the proposed partition schemet once it has been 
enforced. We have consulted the Foreign Office. 


2. We have divided the problem into two parts :— 


(2) The probable situation in Palestine and the factors affecting military 
operations. This section is considered in detail at Annex I. | 

(b) British military responsibilities in Palestine and the forces required to 
implement them. This section is discussed in detail at Anney II. 


We give below a very brief summary of the general problem and the 
conclusions resulting from the arguments in Annex I and Annex II. 


Summary of the Problem. 


3. We have assumed that partition has been imposed as recommended{ by 
the Ministerial Committee on Palestine, and that we had sufficient forces to 
prevent serious trouble. Such troubles as there have been are successfully over- 


come, and both Arab and Jewish authorities have accepted the scheme, albeit 


grudgingly. 


4. There is, however, no justification for assuming that either party will 
accept the scheme as final. Following their nominal acceptance, there will 
probably be a period of uneasy peace during which both parties will be working 
secretly and steadily to improve their position. The ultimate aim of the Jews 
will be to obtain control of the whole of Palestine, and that of the Arabs will be 
to eliminate exclusive Jewish control of any part of Palestine. 


5. It is evident, therefore, that there will be friction between Jews and 
Arabs, and that there is a strong probability of an outbreak of violence 
threatening the whole partition structure and internal security throughout the 
Middle East. 


6. Weassume that provision for British intervention will be made in various 
treaties on the lines proposed by the Ministerial Committee on Palestine and as 
recommended § by the Chiefs of Staff for the purpose of quelling disorder. There 
will, in any case, be a permanent commitment for the protection of local British 
interests. 


* (6.0.8. (44), 359th Meeting (0) ¥ ¥ , t-P. (M) (44) 14. 
+ P. (M) (44) 14, paragraph 100. Be coi § C.0.8. (44) 952 (0). 
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Responsibilities under Treaty. * } : 
7. To fulfil our treaty responsibilities, military intervention in the 
Succession States may be necessary :— 


(a) To maintain the territorial integrity of the Succession States. 
(b) To restore order within the Succession States. 
(c) To enforce economic sanctions. 


These responsibilities may be undertaken by us on our own account or may 
be imposed upon us by the International Body.* 


Protection of Local British Interests. 
8. Responsibilities for the protection of local British interests are— 


(a) Protection of the Jerusalem State from raids by Jews or Arabs and the 
maintenance of law and order therein. This will involve giving 
support to the police as necessary in cases of rioting or raiding. 

() Protection of British military installations in the Succession States and, 
in the event of sabotage or breakdown of working, protection and 
operation of such communications and public services as are essential 
to our own military needs. 


Conclusions. 


: 9. From the detailed examinations given in Annexes I and II, we conclude 
that— 


(a) There is no justification for assuming that either Jews or Arabs will 
accept the scheme as final. The ultimate aim of the Jews will be to 
obtain control of the whole of Palestine, and that of the Arabs will 
be to eliminate exclusive Jewish control of any part of Palestine, 
Each side is likely to seek, by various means which will lead to internal 
disorder, to prove that the scheme is unworkable and should be 
modified in their favour. There is considerable danger of the 
extremists getting beyond the control of their leaders with a consequent 
increase in terrorist activity. Both Arabs and Jews are likely to 
indulge in raids across the frontiers, which may reach serious 
proportions, involving His Majesty’s Government’s guarantee of the 
territorial integrity of the Succession States. 


(b) If military intervention is necessary to maintain the guarantee of 
territorial integrity, there is likely to be no alternative to British 
military government of the whole of Palestine. 


(c) It will be difficult to check agitation in the early stages without the 
appearance of unwarrantable interference in the affairs of independent 
States. Any delay, such as would be involved by a reference to the 
International Body, would inevitably create the Opportunity for 
serious disturbances. In the worst case, for which we must be 
prepared, it may be necessary to reoccupy the whole of Palestine and 
set up a military government to restore order. 


(d) There should be little difficulty in imposing an economic blockade on the 
Jewish State in support of economic sanctions, but an effective 
economic blockade of Southern Syria would be impracticable unless we 
were to occupy the country. 


* Note on International Body. 


It is proposed in P. (M) (44) 12 that an International Body should be set up by the United 
Nations, with its headquarters in Jerusalem, and with the duties of— 


(a) Arbitrating on or deciding on any difference which may arise between the States, 


which the States concerned may agree to refer to it for such arbitration or decision. 
(6) Arbitrating on or deciding matters in respect of which the duty of so arbitrating or 
deciding is assigned to it under the provisions of the treaties 


‘e) Maintaining watch over the execution by the States of such of their treaty obligations 
as may be specified for the purpose, and more particularly in respect of— 
(i) The Holy places, buildings and sites within the States; and 
(ii) the safeguarding of the rights of minorities; 


and bringing to the notice of the States any case in which, in its opinion, either the 
letter or the intention of the treaty has been contravened. 


3 


i ll possible 

The greatest economy of forces must be effected by removing a 
= roe. on the use of air power. The increased accuracy of modern 
air weapons, and the wide range available for selection, should permit 
considerable discretion in their use to be given to an Air Commander. 


(f) To meet the major commitment of military government of the whole of 
Palestine, the force required is likely to be— 
iser or larger ship as guard ship at Haifa; 
th a Gortettlares larder vessels to enforce economic blockade 
if required ; poter 
Three British infantry divisions ; 


British armoured or tank brigade ; +o ; ‘ 
Fie RAF. squadrons supported by the remaining air forces in 


the Middle East as necessary ; 
i i bove have been 
t it must be noted that the land forces given a 
aves as the minimum necessary on the assumptions that— 
(i) All possible restrictions on the use of air power have been 


removed. : : 
(ii) If serious trouble occurs, intervention by our armed forces will be 


early and prompt. i 
i i tate an e 
ide for the internal security of the Jerusalem Ss 
- rth of local British interests in the Succession States, on 
brigade group, some 12,000 troops and potas bs baw atatban her 
certain administrative troops to ensure the con zs cepacia 
installations will be required permanently. lis in 
eas whether or not there is trouble in Palestine, and ii pee 
ments should be made to reinforce these troops rapidly in case o ai 
from the additional forces held in readiness to meet the major comm 


ment mentioned in sub-paragraph (f). 
(Signed) G. GRANTHAM. 
C. S. SUGDEN. 
W. L. DAWSON 


Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, 
12th January, 1945. 
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ANNEX I. 
THE SITUATION IN PALESTINE. 


Policy of the Jewish Leaders. 


1. The present leaders of the Jewish community in Palestine, who it may 
be presumed will be the Government of the Jewish State, are prudent realists, 
fully aware that the real strength of the Zionist cause lies, not in the armed forces 
which it can muster, but in the sympathy which the movement can command in 
public opinion, particularly in Great Britain and the United States of America. 
They will probably realise that they cannot hope to achieve their ends by open 
warfare against a Great Power. Their best weapons are, therefore, likely to 
be propaganda and diplomatic intrigue and they will probably desire to avoid 
oA aggressive action which would forfeit public sympathy. To this end they 
will hope to demonstrate to the world their capacity to run a model State and 
to rule their Arab minority. 

However, as long as His Majesty’s Government is prepared to enforce the 
Partition Scheme, there will be no hope of Jewish expansion. It, therefore, 
appears likely that the Jews will seek to weaken His Majesty’s Government’s 
determination to continue the enforcement of the Partition Scheme. Should 
they fail in this, they are likely to resort to forcible methods to eliminate British 
control in Palestine in so far as it may be possible to do this without forfeiting 
world support or alienating the British public. 


Extremists. 


_2. The extent to which the Jewish leaders will be able to pursue a moderate 
policy will largely depend on their success in maintaining their ascendancy over 
the. extremists in the Jewish organisations, who may, as they have done in the 
past, try to force them to adopt a forward policy. 

_ We must also take into account the possibility of the more moderate elements 
losing control over the extremists, who might then wage a campaign of terrorist 
activity against the British administration in the Jerusalem State and British 
forces and installations wherever they may be, and also against British subjects 
see ead They might also attack Arabs in whichever State opportunity 
offered. 


Methods Employed by the Jewish Leaders. 
3. The methods of the Jewish leaders are likely to be as follows :— 


(2) The encouragement of unlimited immigration in order to create a case 
for later demands for the expansion of Jewish territory. 

(6) Industrious and successful cultivation of previously unproductive land 

@ Cc in nese to gees their case for expansion. 

¢) Vovert promotion of terrorist activities by Jews in the 8 
in the J erusalem State, and possibly agate British fe Pears sa 

(2) Connivance at raids into Arab territory by gangs of extremists. _ 

(¢) The encouragement of Jewish settlements outside the Jewish State to 
resist attempts by Arabs to disarm them. 


Policy of the Arab Leaders. 


4. The Arabs would regard the scheme as a 
ross betrayal of past : ; 
by us and would continue to proclaim that any hope of a pena penis ace 

epended on the recognition of an integral, independent Palestine in which the 
ie cree once and for all, the position of a minority. They would be 
eh a ae es * their ries to make the scheme unworkable and obtain a 

ur decis é i i i 

pats ion by action, not only in Palestine, but in other Moslem 


5. They would aim to make Souther i 
: xe Southern Syria the focal poi 
ea Sie and, my, clipe anti-British feeling pene pees 
m countries, wou ope to cause Great Britain i 
. . . th 
Ta oe sig Lie et) recognise are of strategic caperiae: to hat 
continue to work for a federation of all Arab i 
present pro-British orientation of pan-Arab policy would be ooveete oe 
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Methods Employed by the Arab Leaders. 
6. The methods of the Arab leaders are likely to be as follows :— 


(a) A general press campaign against the British and the Jews with the 
object of enlisting support mainly in other Moslem countries. Full 
use will be made of the argument that the Arab State cannot be self- 
supporting because the Jewish State comprises all the most fertile 
land in Palestine. ; 

(b) In the Jewish State, the encouragement of riots and strikes; they are 
likely also to attempt to impose a boycott of the State. Small-scale 
raids are likely in the border districts. : 

(c) In the Arab State, large-scale gun-running and recruitment from neigh- 
bouring Arab States of pro-Arab volunteers to'be formed, with local 
elements, into a guerrilla army. They might also foment strikes in 
essential services and so impose on us a substantial administrative 
commitment. 

(2) Attempted acts of terrorism against prominent Jews and British in the 
heirs State and against any Jews that may remain in the Arab 

tate. 


Armed Forces of the Succession States. 
7. The types of armed forces which may be organised in the Succession 
States are :— 


(a) Local Police. 

(b) Mobile Police and Frontier Constabulary. 
‘(c) Villagers armed for self-protection. 

An official army. 


8. Local police, mobile police and frontier constabulary will necessarily 
be the responsibility of the Succession States since they are to be fully 
independent. If the size of these forces is laid down by treaty it is probable 
that shortage of police will be used as an excuse for failure to cope with disorders. 
It will, in any case, be extremely difficult to assess the police requirements and 
demands for increases will be difficult to resist. The restriction of police forces 
is not, therefore, a practical proposition. 


9. In disturbed areas it is usual to arm villagers for their own protection. 
This is already done by us in out-lying settlements in Palestine, and would 
continue to be necessary in the Succession States. The arming of villagers, how- 
ever, provides cover for raising a secret army. t 


10. Although the States will have no grounds for maintaining any official 
armies, since the frontiers will be guaranteed by treaty, it is probable that both 
States will demand the right to maintain them. The existing Jewish brigade 
group and other units of His Majesty’s forces would form the nucleus of a 
Jewish national army, which would probably begin as a comparatively small 
organisation with the function of training a large reserve of fighting men. 

The Arabs will want an army for reasons of prestige, and will be 
encouraged in their efforts to raise one by Jewish example. The nucleus of the 
Southern Syrian Army would presumably be the Arab Legion, numbering 7,500, 
and possibly the Transjordan Frontier Force, which is a locally recruited British 
unit numbering some 3,000. There are in addition 4,000 Arabs serving in the 
British forces. 

Clearly if it were politically possible to prevent the States from forming 
these official armies our task of maintaining order would appear much easier, 
but we are advised that demands of the States in this connection will almost 


certainly have to be met. 


Underground Forces. 
11. Secret armies or armed bands are, in any case, likely to be raised by 
both Jews and Arabs because :— 
(a2) Organised guerrillas provide a means of carrying on underground 
activities which cannot be done by official armies. 
(b) A Jewish secret army already exists. The formation of guerrilla bands 
is in keeping with Arab tradition. 
[29001 ] B 3 
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Although it is possible that secret organisations, within the present 
boundaries of Palestine, might be partially disarmed at great cost and with 
extreme difficulty before the partition scheme is put into force, they could rapidly 
be built up again as soon as the Succession States are independent. 


12. The present strength of the Jewish Underground Forces is about 60,000, 
which could readily be expanded. They are well organised, disciplined and 
trained, and are unlikely to suffer from a shortage of arms. : 

There are ample reserves of Arab man-power to sustain large irregular 
armed forces. Their organisation, discipline and training are likely to be poor, 
but there are plenty of arms in private hands with which to equip them. 


Character of Opposition. 


13. If British forces are required to intervene, the breaches of Aepisiiecs 
which they are likely to have to suppress will be the work of well-organis 1 gangs 
—Jew or Arab—and it is improbable that British forces will rapes t oa 
open conflict with regular national armed forces. The size of the gangs will 
vary from a detachment of perhaps 2-10 men of an extremist 2s aoe 
involved in a particular outrage, to widespread subversive activities, In W ich a 
large part of the Jewish and Arab organisations may be involved. 


14. The difficulties inherent in the suppression of gangs are :— 


a) The difficulty of obtaining intelligence as to the organisation, armament 

© eye ty of ror ee particularly in_ the Jewish State. 
It will clearly be difficult to set up an adequate intelligence system 
in the Succession States. fs 

(b) The ability of the gangs to disappear amongst the civil population. 
This can only be overcome by making the civil population unwilling 
to countenatice their activities in any way, and by having the full 
co-operation of the State administration. The normal problem is to 
protect the law-abiding majority from terrorism by gangs through 
an efficient preventive police, and to hunt down the members of the 
gangs. This may involve punishment of individuals or communities 
known to have harboured gangs or to have failed to take action to 
prevent their activities. 

Palestine is a special case. In a situation where gangs represent 
the minority element, the co-operation of the Administration and of 
the majority of the civil population should be forthcoming, but the 
tendency would be for the gangs to take refuge among a sympathetic 
community in the adjacent parent State. In a situation where the 
gangs are of the majority element, it would be impossible to dissuade 
the civil population from countenancing their activities, for national 
and religious reasons. It would be equally impossible to persuade 
the State Government to take sufficiently drastic action against them. 

If the police force is not co-operative, the effectiveness of military 
forces acting in aid of the civil power is likely to be very small. The 
1936 rebellion was brought to an end only after special powers had 
been given to the military commander, and all preparations made for 
the application of martial law. 


Geography. 
15. Palestine is a very small country. 
Whole of Palestine excluding the Negeb 150 miles x 50 miles. 


Jewish State ny fs . 130 miles x 12 miles. 
Jerusalem State 25 miles x 20 miles. 


The approximate size is :— 


Communications cut across boundaries in every direction, and one of the 
biggest difficulties National Police forces, or troops working in aid of them, will 
meet, is from gangs slipping over the border. This trouble can be overcome only 
by goodwill and co-operation between neighbouring States (such as now exists 
between Palestine and Transjordan) and the existence of a mobile force with 
permission to move freely throughout all States. This goodwill is certain to 
be lacking. The partition scheme provides for British forces to have free move- 
ment through the Succession States. 

If there is serious trouble, therefore, freedom to operate as well as to move 
throughout Palestine will be necessary. 
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Use of British Armed Forces. 


16. In dealing with internal security problems, it is necessary to use the 
minimum force to accomplish the immediate object. As regards land forces, the 
restrictions on the use of weapons and, in particular, of artillery and automatic 
weapons present no unusual difficulties, provided the discretion of subordinate 
commanders is not fettered by detailed regulations. The use of tear smoke by 
land forces, which has already been authorised, should be of great value. 

The use of air forces in Palestine has hitherto been very severely restricted 
and the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, have raised the question of the 
extent to which they may be used in future. The accuracy of modern air weapons, 
and the choice available should enable an Air Force Commander, after careful 
study of a target area, to select a method of attack which will ensure the 
inviolability of holy places in the vicinity. We consider that the only firm 
restriction that ould be placed upon the use of air forces should be on high- 
level bombing of built-up areas. Definite instructions, regarding the avoidance 
of damage to religious buildings and holy places, should be given to the Air 
Force Commander to enable him to catalogue localities to be avoided, as was 
done in the case of Italy. Discretion in the use of low-level bombing, rocket 
projectiles, and cannon and machine-gun fire should be left to him on the clear 
understanding that sorties are to be abandoned if any doubts regarding target 
identification arise. 

Air transport will be a most valuable means of moving reserves of land forces, 
and it is possible that parachute and air landing troops may also, on occasion, 
be useful to seize important objectives. : 


ANNEX II. 


BRITISH MILITARY RESPONSIBILITIES IN PALESTINE. 


Responsibilities under Treaty. 


Maintenance of the Territorial Integrity of the Succession States. 


1. Military intervention with this object in view may arise either as a direct 
call from the Jewish State or from Southern Syria, to which we considered it 
in our wider interest to respond, or as a recommendation by the International * 
Body, or as a result of a unilateral decision by His Majesty's Government. 


2. A request for intervention originati i i 
Ke é nter) originating with a State Government is 
likely to involve intervention in the affairs of the neighbouring State rather than 
its own. Accession to such a request would inevitably give some substance to 
a charge of politically backing one State against the other. 


3. Air action alone against raiding bands caught in the 
against offending villages might, be a useful delenit and aes age 
lishment of a cordon of British troops along the 115-mile inter-State frontier 
might make raids across the border more difficult, but could not stop them 
Experience has shown that the only way to stop such raids is to hunt the gangs 


down in their own c ‘ T ; 
been attempted. n country, preferably before, or failing that, after the raid has 


4. Permission for the free o i 
: ; -e operation of armed forces would not of itse 
be sufficient, as intelligence facilities would be inadequate and the essential ie 
eres between military and civil power would be lacking. If British 
military intervention were necessary to maintain territorial integr 


therefore be essential that His Mai ; ee wold 
ofc jJesty’s Government should have 
administrative control of an aueqnbie zone on both sides of the fie ae 


the Succession States are so small. th iti 
, the British-controlled zone would n i 
extend to the whole of Palestine. There would thus be no alternative ne aren 


military governm i i ; . 
mane gor ent of the whole of Palestine, including the application of 


Restoration of Order within the Succession States. 


5. Military intervention f i i 

Je : vention for this purpose might arise as a direct ¢ : 

prec re ie fnriah gobi eee in the Moet of lives and pear 

State 1 In the other State, or as the result of a-call from isl 
for assistance in suppressing Arab rioting which had got see pieetull oy 


Intervention might also arise from a recommendation of the International 
Body or as a result of an unilateral decision by His Majesty’s Government on 
the grounds that the disorder was likely to involve the guarantee of territorial 
integrity or the security of the Middle East in general. 


6. While it is not possible to forecast the exact circumstances in which His 
Majesty’s Government or their local representatives may be compelled to resort to 
military intervention, it is difficult to see how agitation can be checked in the 
early stages without the appearance of unwarrantable interference in the affairs 
of independent States. It may be possible to locate large British forces in the 
Succession States, where their presence might have some deterrent effect, but there 
will be constant pressure for their reduction or removal. 


7. It is most unlikely that either Jew or Arab would become reconciled to the 
Partition Scheme, and consequently there is likely to be little or no co-operation 
by Government, police or civil population. 

Although military intervention for the restoration of order might be on a 
small scale, and purely local if early and decisive action were taken, there is a 
considerable chance that intervention may not be allowed until disturbances have 
spread beyond any possibility of control of the States Governments. Alternatively, 
the action of British armed forces may be initially on such a small scale, and so 
hedged about by restrictions, that it is ineffective, and further agitation is thereby 
encourged. 

ie planning purposes it is therefore necessary to provide for the worst case, 
where His Majesty's Garces may have to re-occupy the whole of Palestine 
and set up a military government to restore order. 


Imposition of Economic Sanctions. 


8. It is possible that an economic blockade might be proposed in support of 
economic sanctions to enforce the fulfilment of Treaty obligations. 


9. The Jewish State, flanked as it is by Southern Syria and pro-Arab 
States, would be almost entirely dependent on the sea for its external lines of 
communication. Consequently, Naval and Air patrols should be able to impose 
an effective blockade. Provided we can deal with Jewish attempts to prevent free 
use of the port of Haifa and the necessary air bases in Palestine as provided by 
treaty, the enforcement of the blockade should present no difficulty. 

; The Southern Syria territory, on the other hand, is flanked by pro-Arab 
States of Pt eee Iraq and Egypt. Consequently, the effective imposition of an 
economic blockade would be almost entirely dependent on control of land 

communications. Even if the main rail and road communications were controlled, 

there would still be long stretches of frontier across which supplies could be 
smuggled. An effective economic blockade of Southern Syria would therefore be 
impracticable unless we were to occupy the country. 


Forces Required. 


10. As we have shown above, the maximum commitment with which we may 
be faced is that of taking over the military occupation of the whole of the present 
area of Palestine. The problem will therefore be broadly similar to that existing 
to-day with two important exceptions— . 


(a) Conditions will be more disturbed and animosities far greater than 
they are to-day, and, in addition, it will be difficult to obtain 
authority to intervene at an early stage. 

(b) There will be no impartial police forces in the Succession States 
occupying the position of the present Palestine Police. 


11. In view of the nature of the tasks to be done by military formations 
the main call will be for infantry, and a high proportion of supporting arms 
wil] not be required. Since, however, the forces to be provided for these 
emergency duties will have to be drawn from the Middle East Strategic Reserve 
or other military forces that may be available at the time, there will be no 
question of specially organising forces for the purpose, and our estimate is, 
therefore, in terms of divisions. 


12. In the event of serious trouble in Palestine to-day the Commanders-in- 
Chief, Middle East, have estimated* that two British Divisions and one British 
Armoured or Tank Brigade with five R.A.F. squadrons would be required. The 


* C.0.8. (44) 861 (0). 
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& rebellion of 1936, in which the Jews were firmly on the side of the Palestine 
Government, and the police force under British control, absorbed the best part 
of two divisions and four R.A.F. squadrons. 

A bold use of air striking power and the ability to reinforce land forces by 
air will tend to reduce army requirements. Nevertheless, in the more difficult 
conditions in which it may be necesary for His Majesty’s Government to under- 
take a military re-occupation of the whole of Palestine, we consider that at least 
one further British infantry division will be required. 

As regards air forces, we consider that the Commander-in-Chief’s estimate* 
of five squadrons comprising two light bomber, two fighter bomber and one Tac. R. 
squadrons, to be located in Palestine, will also be the requirement under these 
circumstances. This force will only be adequate provided that it can rapidly be 
reinforced in emergency from the remaining air forces located in the Middle 
East, which are likely to comprise some forty squadrons within one year of the. 
defeat of Germany. 

A cruiser or larger ship would be required at Haifa as a guardship to assist 
the land forces in controlling the port. In addition, some ten corvettes or larger 
vessels might be required to enforce an economic blockade. These forces should 
be available in the Mediterranean provided there were no other unforeseen and 
simultaneous security commitments. 


13. The total force, therefore, which may be required to meet our possible 
commitment in Palestine is likely to be a minimum of :— 


One cruiser and some ten smaller vessels. 

Three British Infantry Divisions. 

One British Armoured or Tank Brigade. 

Five R.A.F. squadrons supported by remaining air forces in the Middle 
East as necessary. 


But it must be noted that the land forces given above have been calculated as 


~ the minimum necessary on the assumptions that :— 


(a) All possible restrictions on the use of Air power have been removed. 
(6) If serious trouble occurs, intervention by our armed forces will be early 
and prompt. 


Protection of Local British Interests. 
The Jerusalem State. 
14. The tasks of military forces within the Jerusalem State will be :— 


(a) To back the police in case rioting or raiding rises to such a pitch as to 
be beyond their control ; 

(6) To provide military labour to work essential public services in the event 
of serious labour disaffection ; 

(c) To provide protection to military installations. 


15. We consider that, in addition to a strong police force plus a mobile 
police reserve in the Jerusalem State, one brigade group together with a small 
force of armoured cars and light tanks will be required to act as military backing 
to the police force. 

Small Leiner air forces will be required to provide reconnaissance, direct 
support and air transport and can be found from the forces in the Middle East. 

In addition, one engineer unit, probably an army troops company and a 
special signals unit, will be required to take over essential public services and 
communications in the event of breakdown. 

General Transport companies may be needed at short notice to maintain 
essential road traffic. 

All the above forces must be British. 


Reduction of Garrison. 


16. Forces of the order given above should, in our opinion, be sufficient to 
ensure order in the Jerusalem State in the worst circumstances. If the situation 
is quiet and developing favourably, these forces can be gradually reduced. Any 
administrative failure in the Jerusalem State will inevitably lessen British 

restige and influence in the Middle East. We, therefore, consider that ample 
orces must be provided in the early days of the working of the Partition Scheme, 
and if the garrison is later reduced, forces must be readily available to reinforce 
it at short notice. 


* (.0.8. (44) 861 (0). 
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Functions and Location of British Installations. 


17. The installations in Palestine are an essential of the Middle East base 
and their protection and continued functioning are necessary if the base is to 
continue to maintain forces outside the Middle East itself at full efficiency. It 
would be possible to continue external maintenance on a reduced scale by 
transferring some of the load to installations in Egypt provided disturbances 
were not occurring in that country at the same time. Nevertheless, it would be 
essential to keep certain installations in operation. 


Protection. 


18. Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, has estimated that garrison and 
guard companies of a total strength of some 9,500 are required for static 
protective duties in Palestine. If this commitment is limited to protection of 
British installations, and, when necessary, the communications and public utility 
services essential to their efficient working, it appears that this number might be 
reduced. 

It will probably be necessary to replace the Palestinian and Arab elements 
of the garrison and guard companies, some or all of the 3,500 Supernumerary 
police now employed on static duties, and 1,600 R.A.F. Levies now employed on 
the local protection of airfields, since these forces are likely to be unreliable. 

The extra personnel found from within base installations, amounting to some 
2,300 men, are a valuable immediate reserve, but cannot continue in a protective 
role for more than a few days without detriment to the working of the base. 

Progressive reductions in protective requirements should be possible as the 
load on the Middle East base decreases, but this is unlikely to occur until at least 
12 months after the end of the war with Germany. 

The protective commitment cannot be accurately calculated now, but it 
dere unlikely to exceed some 12,000 men, including troops for local defence of 
airfields. 


Operation. 


19. Besides keeping in operation the installations themselves, it is 
necessary to keep in operation the public services on which they depend and the 
communications between them. 


Total Standing Commitment. 


20. The total force required for the permanent protection of local British 
interests is therefore :— 


One Brigade Group. 

Some 12,000 troops for guard duties. 

Certain administrative troops for the working of base installations, 
public utility services and essential communications. 
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ANNEX. 
J.P.S., M.E., PAPER No. 149. —- 


é APPRECIATION OF INTERNAL SECURITY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND PERSIA AND IRAQ COMMANDS UNTIL THE END OF 
THE WAR WITH JAPAN. 


Introduction. 


1. The object of this Paper is to define the problem of Internal Security in. 
the Middle East and to assess the forces required to deal with it until the end of 
the war with Japan. 


2. Our commitments are— 


(a) The responsibility for maintenance and relief in Italy, Greece and the 
Dodecanese. 

(b) The continued functioning of the Middle East base and transit area at 
full capacity. 

(c) The maintenance of lines of communication within the Middle East and 
to the Far East. 

In addition, G.O.C.-in-C., Paiforce, in conjunction with C.-in-C., 

Eastern Fleet, is responsible for maintenance of lines of communica- 
tion to Russia. 

(dz) Our oil interests. 


. s (¢) The protection of British and Allied lives and property. 
. The Middle East Base. 
: 3. In general, the present task of the Middle East Base is to maintain and 


& hold reserves for the Middle East garrison, including Royal Air Force, as well as 
for our troops in Greece and the Aigean. It holds War Office reserves, which 
include 770,000 tons and 1,600 vehicles for A.F.H.Q. Other commitments are the 
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es and the exploitation of local productive capacity 
heatre; the care and maintenance of 50,000 refugees 
and 175,000 P.W.; and civil relief for Greece and other Balkan territories. 
Subject to meeting these tasks the residual resources of Middle East in personnel, 
material, vehicles, production and repair facilities are used to further and nourish 
the operations of Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean, including the 
normal maintenance of some seventeen divisions. For details, see Appendix *’ A.”’ 

After the end of the war in Europe, the Middle East will be concerned in 
staging, equipping, training and mounting of up to four divisions at any one 
time for operations in the Far East. At a later stage there will be a strategic 
reserve of four divisions stationed in the Middle East. 

The resources of dockyards and ports which are now in full operation will 
continue to be so after the end of the war in Europe. 

The R.A.F. at present has an extensive training and repair organisation 
which is used for the air forces in Europe and 8.E.A.C. After the war in 
Europe is over, training commitments will be gradually reduced, but the repair 
organisation will continue to work for 8.E.A.C. and ultimately for a strategic 
reserve and garrison of forty squadrons which will stationed in the Middle East. 


4. The Army is responsible for the functioning of the base, maintenance 
of order, control of land communications, protection of V.P.s, and such assistance 
as R.N. and R.A.F. need in protection of their bases and installations. 

Though the R.N. will provide the maximum support possible to the Army, 
the burden of Internal Security must fall largely on U.K. military personnel 
supported by the R.A.F. At the present time, of Field Force Units with no 
other commitments, only small forces are available, and these are provided from 
Italy in the form of battle-weary formations sent to the Middle East to refit. 
R.A.F. support is practically limited to resources available from Operational 
Training Units. 

_5. The effect that even a partial stoppage of labour would have on the 
maintenance and output of the Middle East is considerable. Plans for the 
replacement of effective labour have been based on the use of Italian P.W. For 
this reason, it is important that they should not be withdrawn until at least six 
months after the end of the war with Germany. 

The depots are insufficient in Palestine to meet our external commitments 
unaided, but these, assisted by Egyptian depots required in any case to maintain 
oles: a ee can er there were simultaneous disturbances in 

oth Egypt and Palestine, we should be unab i al anc i 
ro Me =p yeunsaae le to continue maintenance outside 

Some decrease in the output of naval bases in refitting work and supply 
services will also occur, as the loss of labour by disaffection is likely to be on too 
great a scale to be offset by replacements from naval drafting pools and training 
establishments or from Army sources. The output of aircraft maintenance units 
Meee ne eruuey oe i on altogether suspended. Movement by railway 
would be severely restricted and the Haifa—Tripoli railway tr ‘ re te 
uae eee y e Haifa—Tripoli railway traffic would have to 


transit of Eastern Group stor 
for the whole Mediterranean t 


6. It is thus of great importance that our policy should be framed as far as 
possible to prevent a general outbreak, for if that occurs, the local labour ; ON. 
which the whole of the administrative machine depends, will be seriousl se 
with disastrous results to the working of the Middle East base and Gansit area 

We therefore require sufficient forces of all three services to prevent 
outbreaks rather than risk an outbreak and bring up reinforcements t ; Il it 
after the disturbances have begun. pipe 

We now analyse the possible causes of these disturbances. 


Analysis of Possible Causes of Disturbances. 
Threat to Security. 
7. The main threats to security are :— 


a a ae : , : 
(a) A het ie growing stronger in Syria, the Lebanon, 

to” more unco-ordinated extent in Palestine 
In Egypt it is unlikely to cause dangerous popular reaction unless 
deliberately fostered for political ends. The main aspect f “this 
cedegs ere Security is dislike and distrust of the Jota 
particalar y im Palestine, and to French policy in Syria and the 
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(b) Jewish Nationalism and Zionism, which draws its strength from interna- 

tional support, particularly in the United Kingdom and the United 
‘ States... 

(c) Egyptian Nationalism, which does not profoundly interest the masses, 
but can be used to stir them up if connected with material grievances 
from which they are suffering. This happened in 1919. 

(d) Xenophobia, which is most likely to cause trouble in Egypt, and to a 
lesser extent in Syria and Iraq. The present Government in Iraq is 

= well disposed towards the British, but a change of Government might 

well render this problem as acute in Iraq as elsewhere. 


All these problems are closely inter-connected, since events in one part of 
the Command are apt to lead to widespread reaction in other parts. In assessing 
our minimum requirements, therefore, we have to balance the maximum commit- 
ments of widespread simultaneous disturbances in our Commands with the 
minimum commitments of protection of essential Imperial interests. 

















Egypt. 
8. The Egyptian people feel that the war is over as far as they are 
concerned, and this will certainly be confirmed in their minds when war in 
Europe is over. There are then likely to be strong demands for relaxation of 
our military control, which we cannot accept beyond a certain point without 
interfering with the working of the Middle East base. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be prepared to accept such modifications of the treaty as will not impair 
our war efiort. But the King and the political leaders may make additional 
demands if they think it will pay them to do so. 

There are several likely causes of unrest as the result of the economic 

dislocation which is to some extent inevitable in the aftermath of war. Unemploy- 
ment is one of the more serious, and though this will not arise in the near future, 
yet it is bound to occur eventually. When this happens a lowering of wages, and 
a failure on the part of the Government to improve the condition of the people, 
the mass of whom have a miserably low standard of living, may well result in 
serious disturbances for which we shall be held responsible. 
4 Subversive organisations can muster armed elements about 80,000 strong, 
' who would not form properly organised fighting units but would follow I-R.A. 
methods. The forces now in Egypt, R.N.. Army and R.A.F., are sufficient to 
provide for the protective duties required in a state of emergency. These are the 
personnel in Base Installations, Training Depots and a variety of garrison units 
of different nationalities. 

In the event of a major anti-British outbreak the forces concerned, in the 
first instance, for keeping law and order are the Egyptian Police and Army. It 
is unlikely that the Army will actively turn against us, and the worst case that 
would occur would be their failure or refusal to protect our interests. In that 
event we should need up to one infantry division as a mobile reserve, which is not 


at present available. 

















































Sudan. 

9. The Sudanese dislike the Egyptian and any form of Egyptian control. 
We do not anticipate considerable agitation from within the Sudan for closer 
union with Egypt. The danger lies in hostile reactions of the Sudanese to the 
claims and propaganda of the Egyptians. 




















Eritrea. 

10. In Eritrea there is still a strong Fascist element among the Italians, but 
they are not capable of causing any serious trouble. There is a certain amount of 
banditry but it is under control. Such danger as there is lies in the possibility, at 
present remote, of agitation for union with Ethiopia. But there is unlikely to be 
any trouble before a pronouncement on the future of the country is made. 

We consider that the present garrison of one British battalion and five 
S.D.F. battalions, reinforced by one R.A.F. Medium/Light Bomber Squadron, is 
sufficient to meet any likely contingency in the Sudan and Eritrea. 














Tripolitania. 
11. Tripolitania has a population of about 570,000, of which 89 per cent. 

are Arabs who regard us as their liberators. 
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They are anxious about their future, and they do not want the Italians back 
or the French in their place. ae 

Any announcement to this effect, without preliminary warning, would be 
likely to lead to armed resistance from the Arabs with their hidden arms, of 
which they have about 40,000. The knowledge that they would have the support 
of the Moslem world will encourage them to fight for their country. _ 

‘The future of Tripolitania will not presumably be decided until the Peace 
Treaty. It is necessary, therefore, to tide over this intervening period and pave 
the way for the final decision without disorder. _ : 

This can be done provided no hasty declaration or careless announcement is 
made in England or elsewhere which would be the signal for violence. 

If that is avoided, then the present garrison of three 8.D.F. battalions is 
sufficient to deal with any situation that will arise before a declaration is made 
on the future of the country. Before such a declaration is made. a force of one 
British Infantry Brigade Group and of two Fighter-Bomber Squadrons should be 
despatched to the country. 


Cyrenaica. 


12. In Cyrenaica we expect no serious disturbances. 
of three S.D.F. battalions is sufficient. 


The present garrison 


Palestine and Transjordan. 


13. (a) A major outbreak by the Jews in Palestine will be provoked by any 
declaration of policy unacceptable to the Jewish Agency. Actual 
occasions for an outbreak could be— 


(i) A declaration of policy which denies their demand that Palestine 
become a Jewish State. 

(ii) Effective interference on our part with large-scale Jewish 
immigration, if the Jewish Agency is successful in organising 
it. 

(iii) Any assertions of British authority calculated to destroy the 
present authority of the Jewish Agency throughout Palestine 
such as searches for illegal arms, attempts to interfere with 
illegal settlement or repression of illegal organisations. 


The Jews have an armed and organised strength of 54,000; their 
technique in guerilla warfare is likely to be good, and among their 
leaders will be British, German and Polish Army trained officers and 
a number of experienced terrorists from Eastern Europe. 


(b) A revolt by the Arabs is only likely in the event of a declaration of policy 
favourable to the Jews or our permitting large-scale immigration. 
They are ill-organised and badly armed, but may well be helped by 
the open or clandestine support of the neighbouring Arab States, who 
will try to pass arms and volunteers over the border. 

(c) Until a major revolt by either Jews or. Arabs occurs, the present garrison 
of one Infantry Division, supported by improvised squadrons from 

such Flying Training Units as remain in Palestine, is sufficient. 

(2) If a major outbreak is expected a second British Infantry Division, one 
British Army Tank brigade, three Arm Troops companies R.E. and 
five R.A.F. squadrons will be required. These are not at present 

(e) If igen egesy 1 

e e ‘Arabs try to smuggle arms and volunteers into the country fr 
Transjordan it is doubtful whether the Arab Legion or be ee 
jordan Frontier Force could be relied upon to prevent this. It would 
then be cipal to divert part of our forces to patrolling the East 
frontier and perhaps to station a battalion in that country, 


A detailed analysis of the Palestine situation is at Appendix “ B.” 
An important factor in dealing with the Palestine problem is the mobile 


olice force, which should be b t ; 
rithon! doy rough’ UP to strength and adequately equipped 


Iraq. 
14. In Iraq a general breakdown of security mi ht devel i 
warning as a result of internal political strife. "ables hamilieunane phere 


might develop as the result of a declaration in Palesti i i 
the French in Syria and the Lebanon, Sone TD areata ae 
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The present garrison of three infantry brigades is adequate, but we consider 
it should be reinforced by two medium /light bomber squadrons and two fighter / 
bomber squadrons as soon as possible. 

A detailed appreciation by G.O.C.-in-C., Paiforce, appears at Appendix “ C.” 


Syria and the Lebanon. 


15. Two most likely causes of disturbance in the Levant are the refusal by 
the French to accept the full independence of Syria and the Lebanon and a 
declaration of policy in Palestine adverse to the Arabs. 

As regards the first, the Levant States in their present frame of mind are 
prepared stubbornly to resist any accommodation with the French such as a 
Treaty that might appear to impair their full independence. 

With the Governments in this state of mind any injudicious action by the 
French, such as the movement of troops into Syria or the continued refusal to 
hand over the Troupes Speciales will lead to serious upheaval. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Middle East Force, is designated as the Supreme 
Commander of the Middle East Force in the Lyttelton—De Gaulle agreement, and 
in this capacity he has refused, on more than one occasion in the past, to allow 
more French troops into the Levant. Provided he has the support of His Majesty’s 
Government in the future the French are unlikely to try to force the issue. 

In order to remove the risk of trouble over the control of the Troupes 
Speciales, it is desirable that this question should be settled as quickly as possible 
in accordance with the demands of the Syrian and Lebanese Governments. 


16. Internal Security in these countries has been made the responsibility 
of the Local Governments. The presence of 31 Indian Armoured Division 
in Syria and the Lebanon has, however, had a steadying effect on both the French 
and on the local governments. 

The employment of British troops to support the French in operations against 
the local governments is not within the scope of this Appreciation. Forces for 
this purpose will be additional to the assesment for Internal Security we make 
in this Paper. 


Cyprus. 

17. Left wing Saas tendencies and the separatist movement show every 
sign of increasing. Firm action recently averted disorder. We consider that a 
garrison of two battalions will now be sufficient to maintain law and order. 


Aden. 


18. There is no pressing Internal Security problem in Aden. Before the 
war the R.A.F. successfully suppressed aggression by the predatory tribes against 
the settled tribes of the Protectorate. 

We consider, therefore, that the R.A.F. can guarantee the Internal Security 
of the Protectorate and that one Medium/Light Bomber squadron should be 
stationed there for this purpose as soon as conditions permit, 


Assessment of Air Forces. 


_ 19. The offensive power abate of aircraft and methods of communica- 
tion between ground and air have so improved since 1939 that air forces may be 
expected to have a greater effect in Internal Security operations than in the past. 
There are two outstanding examples. ; 

First, aircraft operating in direct support of mobile police or Army forces 
can move extremely quickly from their bases to any area in the Middle East where 
violence is anticipated; and thereafter, by continuous communication between air 
and ground, can attack selected targets with greater precision and hitting power 
than hitherto. 

Secondly, air transport of squadrons and army formations will enable 
substantial reinforcements to be lifted at short notice from one part of the 
Command to another. The effect of this will be far-reachin , and has an 
important bearing upon economy in force, as air and ground forces in one territory 
of the Middle East, if transport aircraft are available, may be regarded as avail- 
able for operations in any part of the Command. 


_20. In the last rebellion in Palestine restrictions were imposed - by His 
Majesty’s Government upon the fire power which could be employed. Use of 
artillery was restricted and bombing was forbidden adjacent to inhabited areas. 





Direction is requested on His Majesty’s Government's policy hee oe 
bombing and the employment of rocket-firing aircraft in territories of the Mi ; e 
East. We consider that whatever restrictions it may be necessary to Impose tor 
political reasons, the use of cannon and machine gun from the air should not be 
forbidden. And, in view of the new precision in bombing and rocket firing, we 
recommend that these methods should not be so hedged about with conditions as to 


preclude their use as effective weapons. 


21. The tasks which the air forces may be required to carry out are— 


(a2) To assist in the maintenance of essential internal communications 
throughout the Middle East. 

(b) Air transport of troops, supplies and stores. 

(c) Displays of force by formations of aircraft. — 

(d) Supply dropping, message and leaflet dropping. } 

(e) Photographic and tactical reconnaissance, patrolling of roads, railway 
lines and oil pipe-lines. 

4 Air protection of road convoys and railway trains. _ 

g) Close support of ground forces, both Army and police. 

(h) Offensive action by bombing, rocket firing and machine gunning. 


aoe or all of these tasks may be necessarily simultaneously. It is therefore 
essential that an adequate and balanced force of bomber, fighter, reconnaissance, 
and transport aircraft should be provided. 


Forces Required. 


22. Having regard to the requirements of external defence and for con- 
venience in control and administration, some air forces will normally be located 
in each of the several territories in the Command. It is always possible, however, 
that a situation may arise beyond the resources of a given area. The mobility of 
air forces is, however, sufficient to enable us, without difficulty, to switch rein- 
forcements at short notice from one part of the Command to another, provided 
that the total forces available are sufficient to meet the worst case that we expect. 

We consider that the minimum force required is twenty-two operational 
squadrons and we recommend that this force should be transferred to the Middle 
East as soon as possible. It should be accompanied by the units required for 
Army-Air co-operation, and by a sufficient establishment of Liaison Officers 
equipped for communication between ground and air. 

The detailed composition of the force is given at Appendix ‘‘ D.”’ 


Air Forces Available. 


23. We understand that it has been provisionally planned that forty 
squadrons of all types shall be stationed in the Middle East after the end of the 
war in Europe. Of this force, eleven squadrons will be South African which, for 
political reasons, cannot be employed in Palestine. We consider that this force 
will be fully adequate to meet our requirements for Internal Security. 

Details of this force appear at Appendix ‘‘ E.”’ ; 

Until the twenty-two squadrons that we require arrive we must rely on the 
resources of the Operational Training Units which, at their present strength, can 
provide the equivalent of ten squadrons. The effectiveness of such a force is 
limited by training, lack of mobility, and signals communications. Thus the 
areas in which they caf operate will be restricted to Egypt and Palestine. 


Employment of R.A.F. Personnel for Internal Security Duties on the Ground. 


24. The Iraq Levies now employed on airfield protection in Palestine must 
be replaced as soon as possible for political reasons. There are at present no 
R.A.F. Regiment troops in the Command, but we understand that fourteen 
squadrons may be made available from M.A.A.F. resources on the conclusion of 
hostilities in Europe. If this is so they will be adequate for the Palestine airfields 
and a reserve for use in any threatened area. 

The ground personnel in flying, training and maintenance units are for the 
most part tradesmen, whose primary Rea aauetiility is the maintenance of aircraft 
They oe only. sian! ps ma in iin use of arms and, therefore, cannot be relied 
upon to do more than defend airfield perimeters ital i i ni 
oe ee p and vital installations against 
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Conclusions. 


25. The continued efficient operation of the Middle East base is an 
essential part of our total war effort, and this in turn depends on stable conditions 
throughout the Middle East territories. 

These territories cannot be regarded separately because an outbreak in one 
part is likely to cause widespread repercussions in any part of the Command. 


26. The effect of simultaneous outbreaks in Egypt and Palestine on a major 
scale will be to interrupt, in whole or in part, the maintenance and _ relief 
facilities to Italy, Greece and the Far East. 

Moreover, unless firm action is taken at once, local labour will fade away 
with disastrous results to the output of all three Services. For this reason Italian 
P.W. artisan labour should not be withdrawn until at least six months after 
the end of the war with Germany. 


R.N. 


27. When the war with Germany is ended any assessment of naval forces 
required in the Mediterranean should take into consideration the effect that 
men-o-war can have by their presence in an affected area. 

The provision of cruisers or destroyers for demonstration purposes would 
be a useful contribution to our general display of force. It is not possible, 
however, to = warships specifically for demonstration purposes. It is likely 


that some naval forces will be retained in the Mediterranean after the end of 
the war with Germany, though not on anything approaching the scale that has 
been available during previous Palestinian crises, where battleships, cruisers 
and even an aircraft-carrier were rushed to Jaffa and Haifa, where they had 
considerable sobering effect. Such forces as are available will be asked for when 
the occasion arises. 


Army. 

28. The necessity for British troops in order to get the maximum efficiency 
with the minimum of numbers has heen stressed. At present 5 Infantry 
Division is the only British formation in the Middle East, and since 31 Indian 
Armoured Division cannot be used in disturbances in the Middle East, if 
Moslems are concerned, as they certainly would be, a further British Infantry 
Division and one British Army Tank Brigade should arrive as soon as possible. 
When this occurs the Indian formation could be withdrawn. ’ 

When it is decided to make a declaration on Palestine one further British 
Infantry Division may be required to deal with simultaneous outbreaks in 
Palestine and Egypt. 

Full details of troops required and available, together with restrictions on 
the use of non-United Kingdom troops in Internal Security duties, are at 
Appendix “‘ F.”’ 

There should be no reduction in the garrison of Paiforce until the end of 
the war with Japan. 

The Chiefs of Staff have stated that in the future, though probably not 
for a year after the end of the war with Germany, there will be a permanent 
garrison in the Middle East in addition to the strategic reserve of four divisions. 
When this force has been constituted, there will be enough troops to meet any 
Internal Security commitment which may arise. 


R.A.F. 

29. Air forces stationed in any territory of the Command can, by reason 
of their mobility, be regarded as available to meet a state of emergency in any 
other territory. We consider, however, that for Internal Security purposes a 
minimum force of twenty-two squadrons, with full facilities for complete 
co-operation between ground and air, are necessary. 

The resources in Operational Training Units can be used in an emergency 
but they are unlikely to be very effective, and are due for reduction during 1945. 
The five squadrons for Palestine should therefore be despatched on high 
priority as they will need time to train with ground forces in this specialised 
role. : 

The remaining squadrons should follow as soon as they can be released from 
operations in Europe. The proposed garrison of forty squadrons, when available, 
will be fully adequate to meet any contingency. 






















APPENDIX “ A.”’ 
THe Mippire East BASE. 


A Memorandum prepared by the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East Forces, 
on the verbal instructions of the Prime Minister. ; 

1. The Middle East Base, with its extensive depots, workshops, other 
installations, communications and port facilities, was created in Egypt and 
Palestine over a period of years to maintain and nourish the Armies of the Nile, 
more especially the Eighth Army in the Western Desert. 


2. This Base was the fountain of military resources essential to the invasion 
of Sicily and later Italy; the immobility of both its installations and civil labour 
precluded it following the advance of our armies. Though the war has continued 
to roll away from the Nile Valley, the Middle East Base has continued to perform 
most of the same tasks for the Eighth Army, and other operational forces in Italy, 
as it did in the Desert campaign. Moreover, the central location of Middle East 
also makes it a base and entrepot of great value for operations in the Far East. 


3. Since the invasion of Italy, there has been a gradual but continuous 
reduction, not only of fighting troops, but of British administrative personnel 
in the Middle East in order to meet the ever-growing commitments in Italy 
and to complete the order of battle of 21 Army Group. This reduction involved 
the loss of 326,000 United Kingdom all ranks and included the transfer of 
administrative units and administrative personnel, the latter being replaced by 
locally recruited personnel to the practical limits of dilution. There are now 
only 154,000 United Kingdom personnel, including women, left in Middle East 
out of a ration strength of 662,000, plus 242,000 directly employed civil labour, 
Of the 154,000 United Kingdom personnel 28,000 are category ‘“‘ B.’’ 

This ration strength comprises :— 


United Kingdom military personnel ane Be 154,000 
Indian Forces ... rar tee se ... 42,000 
Locally enlisted and Colonial Forces 130,000 
—— 172,000 
Royal Air Force _... ie AR ss st 66,000 
Dominion Forces as ai te iat ay 29,000 
Allies, including United States Army Forces in 
Middle. East _... ae ty or ve 78,000 
Refugees, Prisoners of War and _ para-military 
personnel ... bea ee nee ae oie 163,000 
TOTAL ve. 662,000 


4. In general, the present task of the Middle East Base is to maintain and 
hold reserves for the Middle East garrison, including Royal Air Force, as well 
as for our troops in Greece and the AXgean. It holds War Office reserves which 
include 770,000 tons and 1,600 vehicles for Allied Force Headquarters. Other 
commitments are the transit of Eastern Group stores and the exploitation of 
local productive capacity for the whole Mediterranean theatre; the care and 
maintenance of 50,000 refugees and 175,000 prisoners of war; and civil relief 
for Greece and other Balkan territories. Subject to meeting these tasks the 
residual resources of Middle East in personnel, material, vehicles, production 
and repair facilities are used to further and nourish the operations of Supreme 
Allied Commander, Mediterranean, including the normal maintenance of some 
seventeen divisions. The extent of these commitments is, perhaps, best illustrated 
by tonnages in and out of Middle East ports. 


5. The recent average monthly stores shipped from Middle East base ports 
has been 110,000 tons of which 60 per cent. goes to Italy. The new commitments 
for the Balkans, AZgean and South of France will increase the November figures 
to approximately 330,000 tons. From December there will again be a gradual 
decline to an average of 180,000 tons. The average monthly import of military 
stores is 204,000 tons, which it is estimated will decline to 150,000 tons in 
early 1945. 

These figures, when compared with movement during the peak operational 
period of September 1948, viz. exports 200,000 tons, imports 300,000 tons, indicate 
the continued activity of the Middle East Base to-day. 


9 
6. Of the present total of 154,000 United Kingdom personnel, only one-third 
is employed in the operation of the Middle East Base. Details are shown in 
Appendix (A) which also gives a general picture of the distribution of the 
total Middle East man-power resources. 


7. A-recent War Office Directive indicates that the tasks of the Middle East 
Base, after the cessation of hostilities with Germany, will include certain commit- 
ments for South East Asia Command, such as staging, equipping, training 
and mounting of up to a maximum of four divisions; and later for the 
maintenance, including holding of reserves, for an Imperial Strategic Reserve 
of four divisions; both these in addition to the maintenance of Middle East 
Garrison of two divisions, one brigade and twenty battalions or regiments. 
Maximum exploitation of local production capacity is to be continued. 


8. A re-examination of present commitments in the light of future policy 
has shown that only minor reductions can be effected in the immediate future, 
other than the gradual eating down and clearing of stocks in base installations 
in Syria to Egypt and Palestine. In general, depots are being reorganised, 
surpluses determined and stocks located to agree with future commitments. 


9. The final layout of the Middle East Base, framed on the above tasks, 
is a general concentration in the areas Haifa, Sarafand, Ismailia and Cairo with 
limited commitments in Port Said and Alexandria, which latter remains the 
principal port for imports with Suez used for items from the East. Before this 
final layout can be achieved, a considerable period must elapse, the duration 
of which will depend upon South East Asia Command commitments, War Office 
policy for the disposal of surplus stocks, and the limitations of transportation 
and labour. 


10. It must be emphasised that the present and future functions of the 
Middle East Base can only be carried out, particularly in view of the large and 
increasing proportion of civil labour, if internal security is maintained in 
Middle East territories. The total area of Middle East is more than twice that 
of British India and over twenty times that of United Kingdom. It comprises 
twelve differently governed territories, with a population of thirty million, of 
varying religions and nationalities but all inter-dependent from the internal 
security aspect. 


11. The armed forces available for internal security in this vast area 
constitute a heterogeneous body of over twenty-five nationalities and their 
employment in this role is restricted by racial and political considerations. Only 
United Kingdom personnel and a small number of Eurcpean Dominion troops 
can be used anywhere. Of these, only 20.000 are field force units with no other 
commitments. These units are provided from Italy in the form of battle-weary 
formations sent to the Middle East to rest, refit and retrain preparatory to 
return to active operations. In addition, some 80,000 United Kingdom personnel 
are available in emergency for local duties. These include officers and men of 
Base Depots, Schools of Instruction, and Administrative Establishments of all 
kinds, each of which provide personnel from their own resources to guard their 
own buildings in emergency, and in addition provide columns trained for employ- 
ment in neighbouring areas. The consolidation of Moslem feeling, as expressed 
in the recent Pan-Arab Conference, precludes the use of some 42,000 Indian 
troops against Moslems except in extreme urgency. Their value for internal 
security purposes is, therefore, greatly restricted. _ 


_ 12 This paper gives a broad picture of the Middle East Base, an organisa- 
tion which is probably unique in history. Its continued operation is an essential 
part of our total war efiort. The present degree of dilution of United Kingdom 
man-power, utilisation of civil labour and the reduction of the garrison “have 
all been dangerously extended in view of the continuing commitments of the 
Middle East Base for the war in Europe, and ultimate y for the war in the 
Far East. The maintenance of stability throughout the territories of the Middle 
East is an essential condition for the efficient operation of this main overseas base. 


General Headquarters, Middle East Forces, 
27th October, 1944. 
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Service. 


(b) 


Royal Engineers 


Movements and: Trans- 


portation 


Pioneers and Labour 


Supplies and Transport 


Ordnance 


Royal Electrical and 


Mechanical Engineers 


Remainder “Q” Services ... 





Main Installations. 


(c) 


| Eleven Base Store Depots 

Five Base Workshops 

Eleven Compressed Gas Fac- | 
tories | 

Thirteen Container Factories 

Four Stores Depots fs =f 

Two Railway Workshops 4 

Three Inland Water Transport 
Workshops 

Three Port and Dock Main- 
tenance Establishments 


.| One Pioneer Corps Depot 


...| Seventeen Base Supply ray 


Five Butcheries and Col 
Storage Depots 

Six Petrol Depots 

Eight Petrol Storage Installa- 


tions 


| Three Base Ordnance Depots... 


Three Base Ammunition De- 
pots 

Two Ordnance Depots 

Six Factories 

Four Base Laundries 

One Vehicle Company 

Five Base Workshops ... : 

Two Vehicle Assembly Work- 
shops 

One Tyre Repair Workshop 


One Base Army Post Office 
One Base Remount Depot 
One Veterinary Hospital 


| One Livestock Depot 


Eleven Salvage Depots 
Two Base Stationery Depots 
One Publications Depot 


APPENDIX (A). 
Mippie East MAN-POwER. 
Non- Civilian 
United or 
Kingdom | Prisoners 
Personnel, of War. 


(d) (e) (f) (g) 
4,000 


United 
Kingdom 
Personnel. 


31,000 


Total. 


Task. 


(A)! 


(1) Provision of Engineer stores 

to meet commitments. in 
para. 4 

@) Local production of hollow- 
ware 

(1) Operation and control of 
docks and railways 

(2) Movement of personnel and 
stores 

(3) Provision of Transportation 
stores 

Organisation of military, civil 
and Italian Prisoner of War 
labour in Middle East 


(1) Provision of supplies and 
petrol, oil and lubricants to 
meet commitments in para. 4 

(2) Provision of roa and 
animal transport for Middle 
East 


(1) Supply of Ordnance stores 
meet commitments in para, 4 
(2) Local production 


(1) Undertakes assembly main- 
tenance and repair for Middle 
East and Allied Forces Head- 
quarters 

(2) One Base Workshop is 
employed on zens OeneEne 

(1) Postal services... “3 : 

(2) Hirings organisation 

(3) Veterinary and Remount 
Services 

(4) Salvage 

(5) Printing and Stationery 


cme 


Remarks. 


(9) Re 
(1) In addition to figures in column (d) 
there are 1,900 United Kingdom per- 
sonnel included in serials 11 and 12. 
(2) Actual holdings, 510,000 tons. 


(1) In addition to figures in column (d) 
there are 1,000 United Kingdom per- 
sonnel included in serial 11. 

(2) Actual holdings, 190,000 tons trans- 
portation stores. 


(1) In addition to figures in column (d) 
there are 400 United Kingdom personnel 
included in serial 11. 

(2) Of 228,000 civilians and Prisoners of 
War employed in Middle East Base, 
104,000 are skilled artisans. 

(3) Of 297,000 total employed in Middle 
East, 55,000 are Italian Prisoners of War 
and 242,000 directly employed labour. 

(1) In addition to figures in column (d) 
there are 2,800 United Kingdom per- 
sonnel included in serial 11. 

(2) Actual holdings :— 

(a) Supplies . . 276,000 tons. 
(b) Petrol, oil and lubricants 
( bulk) 230,000 tons. 
capacity 
. 120,000 tons. 
: 29 General Transport 
Cou panies 
5 a ransport 
Companies. 

(1) In addition to figures in column (d) 
there are 3,300 United Kingdom per- 
sonnel included in serials 11 and 12. 

(2) Actual holdings:— 

Ordnance stores .. oat pepe tons 
Ammunition . 265,000 tons 
Vehicles... 28,000 

(1) In addition to figures in column (d) 
there are 1,700 United Kingdom per- 
sonnel included in serial 11. 


(packed) . 
(c) Transport ... 


...(1) In addition to figures in column (d) 


there are 600 United Kingdom personnel 
included in serial 11. 





MIDDLE EAST BASE 
(EGYPT AND PALESTINE) 





@ 


Medical 


Provost... 


Remainder “ A” Services ... 


Total Middle East Base 


...|16,000 Hospital beds, United 


Kingdom 

11,500 Hospital beds, non- 
United Kingdom 

4,500 Convalescent Depot beds, 
United Kingdom 

1,200 Convalescent Depot beds, 
non-United Kingdom 

Five Base Depot Medical Stores 


.| Five Area Provost Companies 


Four Mobile Provost Com- 
panies 

Special Investigation Branch 

Two Squadrons Mounted Police 

Four Dog Sections 

Twenty Holding Units and 
Reinforcement Camps 

Eighteen Transit Camps 

Five Prisoner of War Camps 





(1) Provision of hospitals and 
convalescent depots for 
Middle East 


(2) Provision of medical stores 
to meet commitments in 
para, 4 


Provost duties ... 


(1) Holding and transit units 

(2) Prisoner of War and penal 
establishments 

(3) Chaplains 

(4) Education 


(5) Pay 

(6) Welfare 

(7) Personnel selection 
(8) Graves registration 


(i) In addition to figures in column (d) 
there are 1,200 United Kingdom person- 
nel included in serial 11. 

(2) Actual holdings of medical stores: 
4,700 tons. 

(3) Hospital beds calculated at 4 per cent. 

(4) Hospital accommodation is provided 
for Allies and Prisoners of War, in 
addition to Army. 


.|(1) In addition to figures in column (d) 


there are 1,000 United Kingdom person- 
nel included in serial 11. 


(1) In addition to figures in column (d) 
there are 1,300 United Kingdom person- 
nel included in serial 11. 


| Local administration of — 


11 Headquarters, Administra- So A 


OUTSIDE 
BASE 


MIDDLE EAST 


COMMON TO BOTH 








tive Units, Transit Camps, 
“A” and “Q” Services 


Total outside Middle 
East Base 


12 Headquarters, Formations | 


and Garrison Units 


13 In Base Depots, Schools, 
Hospitals and Reinforce- 
ment Camps 

Total common to both .. 


Grand Total 


| 

















Syria, Sudan, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, 
Cyprus and Aden. 


(1) Of figures shown, 22,000 troops are 
used for guard duties including the 
guarding of 90,000 Prisoners of War, 
which figure is to be increased to 175,000. 
Tigure includes reinforcements held for 
Middle East and Allied Forces Head- 
quarters. 


Dominion forces are excluded. 
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APPENDIX “ B:” 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE PALESTINE SITUATION BY POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE 7 


CENTRE, Mipp_e East. 


_ 1. Excepting always the possibility that the Jewish extremists will become 
impatient and force the pace by intensifying their ‘‘ IRA’ tactics, events in 
Palestine will depend upon the solution of the Palestine problem. Whatever 
policy is imposed, one side or the other is bound to be dissatisfied and 
disturbances may be expected from the “‘unfavoured”’ side. If the Jews do not 
receive their full demands—or enough to satisfy them—their reaction will 
probably be more violent than that of the Arabs, should the latter be 
disappointed; for the Jews have better leaders and are better trained and 
equipped than the Arabs, who are still unorganised and leaderless. 


ny 2. It is impossible to predict exactly when a serious threat to security is 
likely to develop in Palestine. It will most probably follow His Majesty’s 
Government’s declaration of future policy. Disturbances may, of course be 
expected when the immigration quota is complete. There are (in October 1944) 
about 17,000 more immigrants due under the White Paper, although the number 
of certificates outstanding is Jess than this. The Palestine Government may be 
In a position to estimate how long it will take to complete this quota. 


3. The issue might be forced i 
eet si instead over the question of the proces 
. . . . = S of 
sapere Zionist authority in Palestine. This process includes the setting 
: : a Pr agy rig eae ctee the ees and storing of arms (which both sides— 
: S—possess In large quantities), practise in th 

military tactics (Hagana and other illecal ar i bodies aie Bow Glnis a aa 
hahaa ee r illegal armed bodies are now training hard) 
sand illegal immigrants. G i in 
tae spisoatt ag ae a 8. Governmental action to interfere 

i 2S i y met with strong reaction, and. in 

: : , IN some cas 
elvelcoag sept Gen It would be only a short step from this to oanecees 
ea alta re refusal to co-operate with the authorities. Attempted 
of the law might well provide the reason or excuse for revolt. 


a OS el : 
eee Pion ‘have peti oes a the key to the achievement 
the moral plane it is iminigration whith Sonia, abbot 
their best and strongest case in the syn of te pane ae 

: 7 ase yes 1e world to justify th 
ee a the rare plane it would bring thei the Paes: 
ce ae results. The probability of the Jewish Agency 
oe g ee Immigration ona large scale after the end of the 
ee aye still doubtful, Difficulties of communications 
eee ee sed poe ae arrival of large numbers of immigrants 
She i ie the case of the European countries occupied 
ae s, et life is returning to normal. And it seems not 
orm , even if the Russians permit the Jews to mi rat t 
ne, many Jews freed from Nazi tyranny will prefer to rem 


where they are rather than fac ifficulti 
une aati e the difficulties of life in a new and 


b) It does not s ik . 
OT les thy can ita hg dew wil tang to provoke the Arab 
i eae sh Govern 
the poet es a cL. turn against the Jews themsalec, plete 
to u68 the Jéwe’ sa f ttempts to placate the Arabs and get ‘hae 
pacing to 4h Bee te) view. There has, however, been a Arab 
ianeot Tos Bye soever. _ The Arabs are bitterly opposed 
} itical domination, and their areinr peo tO the 
in the last few months. lr anxiety has increased 
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(c) The estimated strength of Jews likely to take part in an organised 
rebellion is as follows :— . 


Hagana (including settlement Police and Jewish 








Constables) Ss a one Ads gk 35,000 
Palmach eee élite, shock troops) ... es 10,000 
National Military Organisation (Irgun Zval 

Leumi) ... Me WA a th He 4,000 
Stern Gang eh ce Gos Site 200 

49,200 
To which P.I.C. adds members of Hagana servin 
with Jewish units of the British Army an 
New Jewish Brigade, say... Ses Se 5,000 
Total aie ai ea wth sc, 54,200 


We have not included the Betar (Revisionist Youth Movement) 


because we do not know its strength. ‘TL 3 
These figures are considered to be on the conservative side. 


APPENDIX ‘C.” 


INTERNAL SECURITY SrTuaTION IN IRAQ IN IMMEDIATE FUTURE WITH SPECIAL 
RELATION TO SITUATION IN MIDDLE East. 


Object. 
1. Toensure that the Internal Security situation in Iraq does not deteriorate 


to the detriment of the general prosecution of the war. x 


Considerations. 
Garrison. 

2. Iraq being part of Persia/Iraq Command, the garrison cannot be 
considered apart from the garrison required for the Command as a whole. The 
Order of Battle required for the immediate future for Paiforce is shown in the 
attached paper *‘ Order of Battle, Paiforce’’ addressed to the Under-Secretary 
of State for War. From this it will be seen that the garrison required in the 
immediate future (when aid to Russia has ceased) is assessed at :— 


Two Reg. Ind. Inf. Bdes., 

One Ind. Recce. Regt., 

One Lorried Infantry Battalion (Ind.), 
One Field Regiment, R.A., 


together with nine I.S.F. or Grn. Bns., eleven garrison coys. and some Arab legion 
coys., to’be relieved later by Indian garrison coys. released from Persia. 


3. Of the above, one Reg. Bde. Group is earmarked to operate in Iraq and 
one in Persia. Both, however, are free to operate in either country, and as I do 
not anticipate a dangerous degree of unrest in Persia in the immediate future, 
both Bde. Gps. may be assumed to be available for Iraq in an emergency. 


4. It should be noted that the only British Operational Units in the 
Command are two British Inf. Bns. and one Field Regt., R.A. The total number 
of British troops in Ivaq, including all administrative personnel, is some 12,000, of 
which perhaps 5,000 could be made available in their own locality for part-time 
Interhal Security duties in an emergency. 


Probable causes of unrest in Iraq in immediate future. 

5. The present Iraqi Government is well disposed to the British and knows 
on which side its bread is buttered. It has its own internal problems, the most 
pressing of which is the situation in Kurdistan. This is already tense and, unless 
handled sympathetically by the Iraqi Government, may break out into a local 
rebellion in Kurdistan against Arab rule. Operations to deal with this situation 
would be entirely a matter for the Iraqi Government to deal with and need not 
necessarily affect us directly, except that we should have to employ a few troops 
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to protect the interests of the families of the R.A.F. Levies living in Kurdistan. 
Indirectly, however, our interests might be more seriously affected. Iraqi Govern- 
ments are unstable. Operations they undertake against the Kurds may again 
fail. Failure may involve a change of Government, possibly for one less 
sympathetic to British interests. Failure might also lead to a general breakdown 
of security in Iraq, especially amongst the tribes of the Middle Euphrates, and 
this, again, might affect our interests and involve our intervention. 


Repercussions in Iraq or Arab/ Jewish Dissensions. in Palestine. 
6.—(a) If the final Government decision on the Arab/Jew. problem favours 
the Arabs, there are unlikely to be any repercussions in Iraq. 
(b) If the Government. decision favours the Jews, there will be 
repercussions. 


A pro-Jew declaration will be deeply resented by Iraq, whose people will feel 
that the British have let down the Arab race. During the war the Iraqi Govern- 
ment has co-operated loyally with us by suppressing Pan-Arab propaganda even 
when confronted with Pro-Jewish propaganda in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere. If the declaration is pro-Jew they will naturally feel that in meeting 
our requests to suppress propaganda, they have been deceived and have lost an 
advantage they might otherwise have gained. This feeling of resentment, coupled 
with an irritation which already exists over the failure to settle quickly and in 
their favour certain financial claims, in connection with the use by us of the Port 
of Basra and the Iraq State Railways, might turn friends into enemies. 

There may well be outbreaks and demonstrations in the larger towns such as 
Mosul, Baghdad, Basra, Kirkuk and elsewhere. Outbreaks of this description 
need not necessarily affect us seriously, but the history of Iraq shows that they 
have in the past frequently been accompanied by attacks on isolated British 
officials and subjects whom the Iraqi Government is powerless to protect. 
Situations are then liable to arise which can only be solved by the despatch of 
British or Indian troops. British or Indian troops become involved and the 
trouble may spread. The Government in power at the time may fall and a 
Government less friendly to us gain power. But, on the whole, I consider that 
the Iraqis will bow to the inevitable. A great deal will depend upon what 
Government is in power at the time. There is unlikely to be a general anti- 
British outburst, but there may be minor incidents which, bearing in mind our 
obligation to guard vital oil installations and Refors airfields from damage and 
to preserve Internal Security where British interests are affected, would make it 
impossible to release any of our small operational garrison for service outside 
Paiforce. 


7. I have myself seen an undoubted improvement in Anglo-Iraqi relations 
recently-both with members of the Government and with officers of the Iraqi Army. 
How far this improvement in relations with officials and officers has yet spread 
down amongst the peasantry and rank and file of the Army is, of course, another 
matter—but even they must be favourably influenced by our recent successes in 
war. It must always be kept in mind that, in a country like Iraq official opinion 
and public feeling may change in a night, and this is a point which is continually 
stressed by His Majesty’s Ambassador. Also in Iraq there is always an element 
which would be glad of the opportunity to embarrass the British. — 


Repercussions in Iraq of the unsettled situation in Syria. 


8. Great interest is felt amongst the governing classes in Iraq regarding 
the ultimate fate of Syria. The majority of the leaders in Iraq have, ever since 
the days of the last war, been sympathetic to the Pan-Arab Movement and Syrian 
claims to independence. Any declaration favouring the restoration of French 
power in Syria would, therefore, have similar repercussions to those envisaged 
in para. 6 above, and, if the declaration were coupled with a pro-Jew declaration 
in Palestine the effect would naturally be even more severe. 


Attitude of Indian Troops. 

9. We are almost wholly dependent upon Indian troops for the maintenance 
of Internal Security in Iraq. My own opinion is that our small force of regular 
Indian Infantry could be relied upon to do their duty in keeping the peace in any 
circumstances. The I.S.F. and Grn. Bns. without the same traditions 
and habits of loyalty to British Officers cannot yet be relied upon to take 
offensive action in trying circumstances. But I have no reason to suppose that 


 ) 
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both they and the Grn. Coys. would not continue to carry out their static guard 
duties steadily. The employment of Indian troops on ‘‘ protective duties’’ and 
in the maintenance of law and order may, however, easily be twisted into 
‘* religious interference ’’ by hostile political parties in India and also throughout 


the Moslem world. 


10. We have now four, and will shortly have seven, Arab Legion Coys. 
employed in Paiforce on garrison duties. I consider that it would be preferable 
not to retain these Coys. in Paiforce when the time comes to face a serious Arab/ 
Jew situation in Palestine. They might prove unreliable and an outbreak 
amongst them could not, in this Arab country, be easily dealt with, without 
causing troubles which might quickly spread. 


Value of Air Support. 

11. The course of war cannot have failed to impress upon the minds of even 
the most ignorant tribesmen the devastating and immediate effect of action from 
the air. In my opinion, the location of one or two squadrons of Fighter Bombers 
in Iraq as soon as they can be spared from the West, would go a long way towards 
removing our anxieties over Internal Security. A demonstration by low flying 
aircraft over a disaffected area would, I think, be a most powerful inducement to 
keep the peace. 


Conclusion. 

12. The Order of Battle I have recommended in the attached paper to the 
Under Secretary of State for War is, I consider, sufficient to maintain Internal 
Security in Iraq even in the event of an unfavourable situation in Palestine and 
Syria. But it is the minimum force required and nothing could be spared from 
it to assist Middle East. I should, too, feel a good deal easier if I knew that it 
was the intention of the Chiefs of Staff to back up the small forces remaining in 
Paiforce with a small but powerful air component. This would, in my mind, 
double their value. 


(Signed) ARTHUR SMITH, Lt.-Gen., G.0.C.-in-C. 


G.H.Q., P.AI.C., 4th September, 1944. 


ANNEXURE TO APPENDIX ‘‘ C.’’ 


CoMPARATIVE ORDER OF BATTLE: PAIFORCE. 


Extract from Appendix ‘‘Z’’ of G.H.Q., Paiforce, letter forwarded to the 
Under-Secretary of State, War Office, under their number 
G.0.C.-in-C./1016 of 4th September, 1944. 











Requirements 
- ; Existing Order} - after aid to 
Formation or Unit. of Botile, Husets Haw Remarks. 
ceased. 
Ind. Inf. Bdes. 3 2 | Hach Bde. to include one British 
Inf. Bn. 

Field Regts. R.A. | a 
1.8.F. Reece. Regts. 1 1 
Lorried Inf. Bns. 1 1 
LS.F. Battalions 6) L.S.F. and some garrison bns. to 

and 1l 7 be trained up to’a standard to 
Ind. Garrison Bns. ... = 5 f replace Army bns. in Inf. Bdes. 
Ind. Garrison Coys. ae 12 11 
Arab Legion Garrison Coys. 7 3 
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APPENDEX.-“i De. 
Basic REQUIREMENTS oF R.A.F. Units For INTERNAL SECURITY IN MIDDLE EAsr. 


* 3 
Four Transport Squadrons. | @ 


Lgypt— 
Two Medium/Light Bomber Squadrons. 
Two Fighter Bomber Squadrons. 
One Photo Reconnaissance Squadron. 
Reserve: Two Medium/Light Bomber Squadrons. 


Palestine— 
Two Medium/Light Bomber Squadrons. 
Two Fighter Bomber Squadrons. 
One Tac/R Squadron. 

lraq— 
Two Medium/Light Bomber Squadrons. 
Two Fighter Bomber Squadrons. 

A den— 
One Medium/Light Bomber Squadron. 


Sudan— . 
One Medium/Light Bomber Squadron. ‘PP 


Total : Twenty-two. 











APPENDIX. “i 





PROVISIONAL ORDER OF BATTLE R.A.F., M.E., arrer Enp oF War WITH GERMANY. 


Squadrons. 
Hiphter Sc, : 7 (3 S.A.A.F.) 
Fighter/Bomber ... fe 4 
Medium/Light Bomber ... 9 (3 S.A.A.F.) 
General Reconnaissance 3 (1 S.A.A.F,) 
Photo Reconnaissance 1 
Rocket Projecting : 1 
Tactical Reconnaissance 1 
Transport ve 5 wi 4 (2 S.A.A.F,) 
Heavy Bomber (Strategic Reserve) 10 (2 S.A.A.F.) 


Gr ee ee 
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APPENDIX (E). 


Part I[.—TROoOPS REQUIRED IN THE MIDDLE EAST FOR INTERNAL SECURITY DUTIES. 























Serial. Task. | Egypt. foes sue Trans- are eet Tripolitania. | Cyrenaica. sper lege Aden. Cyprus. 
je 

1 Garrison units solely | Six Bns. (a). One British Bn. One Bn. (d). Three Bns. Sudan} Three Bns. Sudan | One Brit. Bn. One Bn. (e). Two Ind. Bns. 
employed on pro-| Fifty-six Grn. Coys. | Nineteen Grn. Coys. Eight Grn. Coys. Defence Force. Defence Force. Five Bns. Sudan One Cyprus Volun- 
tective duties. Mech. Bde. Arab Legion. Defence Force. teer Unit. 

Three Army Tps. Coys. 
R.E. (0). 
2 Mobile Reserves ...| One Brit. Inf. Div. One Brit. Inf. Div. 
One Brit. Army Tk. Bde. 
(ectsncveses.s ONG DELO: ENE DIV. (6) ccoesscsteccss ) 
Part [J.—TROoPSs AVAILABLE AS AT 18ST NOVEMBER, 1944. 

1 Garrison units solely | Three Union Defence One Indian Bn. One T.J.F.F. Cay.| Three Inf. Bns.|Three Inf. Bns.| One Brit. Bn. One Indian State | One Indian Bn. 
employed on pro-| Force Bns. One Transjordan Fron- Regt. Sudan Defence) Sudan Defence} SixInf.Bns.Sudan| Force Recce.| One Indian Armd. 
tective duties. One Northern Rho-| tier Force Regt. | One Greek Bn. (f) Force. Force. Defence Force. Regt. Car Regt. 

desian Bn. (/) Eleven East African Eight E. A. Grn. One Greek Bn. (f) One Cyprus Volun- 
One K.A.R. Bn. (f) Grn. Coys. (g) | Coys. teer Unit. 
Forty-two E. A. Grn. | Eight Arab Legion Grn. 
Coys. Coys. (g) 
Four Cape Corps| One Bn. Palestine Regt. | 
Bns. (f) 
; One Cape Corps Bn.(f) | 
2 Mobile Reserves _... es One Brit. Inf. Div. Ind. Armd. 
iv. 
Less Lorried Inf. 
Bde. 
Definition :—Garrison Coy. = Strength 350, composed of East African or High Commission Territory personnel, org. for static gd. duties. 


Norr :—(a) Five must be composed of European personnel. 
(b) Required to supply skilled labour in event of disaffection of local labour. 
(c) Third Div. required if trouble breaks out simultaneously in Egypt and Palestine. 
(d) May be British or Imperial Unit of Bn. or equivalent strength. 
(e) May be British or Indian Unit of Bn. or equivalent strength. 
(f) One Bn. equivalent in strength to two East African Garrison Coys. ; 
(g) Two Arab Legion Grn. Coys. are equivalent in strength to one East African Garrison Coy. 


Part I[I].—ExXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


1. Garrison Troops— a J 
The Grn. tps. shewn in Part I, serial I, are required to meet permanent protective commitments such as P.W. guards, train escorts, anti-pilferage and sabotage gds. on ports, installations, depots, 


VPs., etc., and they are also required for frontier control and patrol work and other tasks of a grn. nature. They are solely employed on these tasks which are their only commitment. 


2. Personnel ot Base Depots, Installations, Schools, etc. :— Sa , : 
In the event of civil disturbances necessitating the strengthening of existing gds., the provision of new gds. or the extension of patrolling to ensure the safety of road and rail comns, the tps. 
permanently engaged on these duties will be reinforced from personnel of Base Depots, Installations, Schools, ete. These personnel are organised and trained to take their part in Internal 

. Security duties as a secondary task to their normal employment. They are formed according to their state of training, normal employment and location into either :— 


(a) Guard Coys.. approx. 100 strong, on an organisation similar to that of an Inf. Coy., for static and semi-static guard duties. Approx. three hundred and fifty such guard coys. have been 


formed throughout the Command. ¢ g . é 4 at 
or (b) Mobile columns, approx. 120 strong, on an organisation similar to that of an Inf. Coy., for employment as convoy escorts, road and rail patrols and in support of Field Units in conducting 


raids and searches. Approx. one hundred such mobile columns have been formed throughout the Command. 


LI 
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Part IV.—ReEstrIcTIONS oN EMPLOYMENT OF TROOPS FoRMING PART OF 
MippieE EAst GARRISON. 


. Indian T ps. 
May not be used in disturbances involving Moslem issues. 


= ODF. 
May only be employed in Sudan, Tripolitania, .Cyrenaica, Eritrea and 
Canal Area. 


2K AR. 
May be used in Africa, Palestine, Syria. 


. Arab Legion. 


(2) Units of Desert Mach. Bde. Arab Legion may only be employed: in 
Palestine and Transjordan. 

(6) Garrison Coy. Arab Legion may be employed in Paiforce, Palestine and 
Transjordan. They may not be employed in Syria and Libya. 


ne wee eo oe 


May be employed anywhere in M.E. except in Egypt, Cyrenaica, and 
Tripolitania and also Paiforce. 


. L.A. Grn. Coys. 


May not serve on the mainland of Europe. They may serve in Asia Minor. 
Syria, Palestine and Africa. 


o DE. Bias. 
May only be used in Africa. 


. Cape Corps. Bns. 
May only be used in Africa, Palestine and Syria. 
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C.0.S. (44) 952 (O). RESTRICTED CIRCULATION. 


(Also W.P. (44) 627.) 


7th November, 1944. 
WAR CABINET. 


Chiefs of Staff Committee. 


BRITISH NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATES. 


Report. 


1. As a result of our previous recommendation,* we have been asked to 
re-examine the frontiers of the succession States into which the Ministerial Com- 
mittee on Palestine propose to divide the country. Since the original report of 
the Committee has undergone considerable amendment, we have examined the 
military aspects of the revised report,t and, in particular, the military implica- 
tions of the proposals with regard to the timing of an announcement of 
His Majesty's Government’s future policy. Our comments on the details of. the 
proposed partition scheme are in the Appendix. 


Timing of Announcement of Future Policy. 


2. We interpret the proposals in paragraphs 90-937 as a recommendation 
that the partition scheme should be announced as soon as the preliminary 
arrangements can be made, and that it should not necessarily await the end of 
the German war. We note that it is recommended ‘‘ that the Chiefs of Staff 
should be asked simultaneously to make the military arrangements necessary to 
quell the disturbances which are anticipated when the policy is announced.”’ 


3. We recognise that there are very difficult and delicate political issues 
involved. Nevertheless, we think that His Majesty’s Government will wish to be 
fully aware of the military implications before reaching a final decision. 


Effect of Announcement and Commitment Involved. 


4. The Foreign Secretary and the Minister of State have issued grave 
warnings with regard to the extensive troubles which are likely to occur, not only 
in Palestine, but throughout the Middle East, as a result of the announcement of 
a partition policy. 

5. After consultation with the Commanders-in-Chief in the Middle East, 
we estimate that the following land forces, in addition to the existing garrison,t 
* WP. (44) 46. (Also C.O.8. (44) 62 (0) and P. (M) (44) 6.) = o 
+ W.P. (44) 583, also P. (M) (44) 14. = Ele 
+ The following land forces are now in the Middle East and Persia/Iraq Commands :— 

One British Infantry Division. 


One Indian Armoured Brigade. 
Three Independent Indian Infantry Brigades. 


In addition, a polyglot collection of garrison battalions and companies, most of which are 
unsuited to an internal security rdle by reason of racial or religious difficulties. 

As regards Indian troops, the Government of India have stated that there are grave 
objections to the employment of Indian troops in racial disorders in Palestine, and Commanders- 
in-Chief are not counting on their use anywhere in the Middle East in circumstances where 
Moslem issues are involved. 

There is also the mechanised Arab brigade, together with a number of mobile columns and 
guard companies formed from men at base depots which are only available on a temporary basis. 
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will be required to ensure adequately the security of our interests in the Middle 
East and to suppress disorder :— 


3 British Infantry Divisions. 
1 British Tank Brigade. 


6. The majority of squadrons now in the R.A.F., Middle East Command, 
are not suitably equipped for internal security work. Even if the greatest 
practical use were made of these squadrons and of the resources of the Operational 
Training Organisation, it would still be necessary to send some 7-10 squadrons 
to meet the requirements of 22 squadrons. The training aircraft would have 
to . replaced by additional squadrons if the disturbances were not rapidly 
quelled. 


7. There would inevitably be an increased call on naval forces which cannot 
be precisely estimated, but guard ships would probably be required at Alexandria, 
Sitez, Port Said, Haifa and in the Persian Gulf. These requirements could 
probably be met, provided there were no other unforeseen simultaneous security 
commitments. 


Provision of Forces Required. 

8. The provision of these additional forces, particularly land forces, at 
any time before the end of the war against Japan, will be a matter of very 
considerable difficulty. We deal below with the problems of provision during the 
periods before the defeat of Germany, immediately after Germany’s defeat and 
during the period of occupation of Germany and the continuation of the 
Japanese War. 


_ 9. Before the Defeat of Germany.—The provision of the necessary land and 
air forces, if we are required before the defeat of Germany, could only be made 
by withdrawals trom Italy or North-West Europe. No withdrawal could be made 
without grave risk of prolonging the war in Europe. 


10. During the period immediately after Germany’ s defeat—During this 
period there will be Dominion troops remaining in the Mediterranean awaiting 
the availability of shipping for repatriation, but it is unlikely that we can 
sia on avy ecm piy one es the Dominion forces in an internal security rdle. 
ommitments tor the occupation of Austria, North-East Italy and Gt 
likely to absorb the whole of the British formations in Italy, Sierting ghar fut 
cannibalisation before the end of the German war appears inevitable, 

_. Forces may be available in North-West Europe, but the shipping position 
will be considerably strained owing to the movement of large British forces from 
the United Kingdom to the Far East. Even if the forces could be made available 
it may thus be impossible to move them to the Middle East without interferin 
with oe e peeraent programme to the Far East, = 

rovided no unforeseen commitments arise elsewhere, sufficient air forces 
Se sg etic ing this period to meet the requirement of 22 squad- 


11. During the Occupational Period —In this eriod it w: i 
L. ould be pos: 
to find the land forces required by drawing on the Imperial Strategic ete 
in the Middle East. It is, however, unlikely that this Strategic Reserve will be 
peg eS put eight to nine months after Germany’s defeat. 
_ 18 at present estimated that some 43 squadrons will be d 
Imperial Lines of Communication within twelve months of the deteat-ot German 


Provided no heavy commitments arise in S.E. E 
air forces in the Middle East. “ “urope, there should be adequate 


Effect on Base and Transit Facilities. 


12. Reduction in personnel in administrative un; 8S] iluti 
of base installations in the Middle East to a dengepoas ie Bs nee 
ports and railways is largely dependent on civil labour : moreover sid of th 
guard companies on which the Commander-in-Chief, Middle E st ane f : 
internal security are drawn from the administrative per cainettce ae 
a of ie atone If, therefore widesprea 

ime before the end of the war with Japan, our ability t i 
East as a base and transit area would be jeopardised, olen ered Gs dace 


are kept under control. This i 
a ee would be a grave handicap to our forces in the 


3 


i ient technical military units _ 
It would, moreover, be necessary to provide sufficient, ilita 
and military labour to ensure the continued working of vital communications hi 
installations. This would entail yet another call for administrative units, whic 


5 dy insufficient to meet our needs. | 
oe We must also point out that up to the end of the Japanese war the American 


i ill pr 1 y ir staging posts in Egypt, 
Forces will probably be making heavy use of air s 
Palestine and ep aan personnel are therefore likely to become elven 
in the event of widespread trouble arising in these countries. 


India. ‘ 
13. Should disturbances also arise in India, the stability of India as a base 


for the war against Japan might be affected. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


‘ ‘ Me aa PEALE 

14, The Committee state in paragraph 92* ‘‘ that the military commi 
which the Chiefs of Staff desire to postpone is already present and must, in any 
case, be liquidated, and that the timing of such liquidation may be a factor beyond 
the control of His Majesty’s Government.”’ 

ition 

It has, however, been generally agreed that the announcement of a partitio 
scheme will precipitate a crisis and, in the view of the Foreign Secretary, this will 
result in widespread disorder throughout the Middle East. 

The effect on operations in Europe and in the Far East of finding the 
necessary additional aaa to meet widespread disorder would, as we have shown 
above, be so great that every effort should be made to postpone trouble, or at any 
rate limit it to the greatest extent possible, until we are in a position to deal 
with it. 

The earliest time, so far as we can at present foresee, by which we can find the 
necessary forces to deal with widespread disorder, without serious effects on 
operations elsewhere, would be some nine to twelve months after Germany’s 


soo (Signed) A. F. BROOKE. 
| C. PORTAL. 
ANDREW CUNNINGHAM. 


Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, 
7th November, 1944. 


APPENDIX. 


DETAILED EXAMINATION OF THE PARTITION SCHEME.: 


Postponement of the Greater Syria Project. 

1. We note that it is now proposed to postpone the Greater Syria project 
and the formation of an association of the Levant States. Our strategic require- 
ments, as stated in our previous report, include military facilities in Syria and 
the Lebanon as well as in Palestine. 


Attachment of Galilee to Southern Syria. 

2. The Committee now propose that the Arab area of Galilee should form 
part of the new State to be called Southern Syria, comprising Transjordan and 
the Arab areas of Palestine. As the Committee recognise, the formation of a 
Galilee island belonging to Southern Syria, to which access can be obtained only 
through the Jewish State or through the Lebanon and the existing State of 
Syria, will be a great potential source of trouble. The military commitment ,is 


thus inevitably increased. 


Jerusalem State. 
3. The Committee’s latest proposal includes a mplaney Jere autonomous 
Jerusalem State, the executive authority being vested in a High Commissioner 
* W.P. (44) 583, also P. (M) (44) 14. 49 9 
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and a Council of Ministers. This State, entry into which will be made as easy 
as possible, abuts on both Jewish and Arab territory. While immigration for 
the purpose of residence will be restricted, casual visitors would have the right 
to enter for short periods, and there is a danger that the State may become a 


refuge for raiders and bandits from both Jewish and Arab States. 


4. The original conception of a large Jerusalem State under British control 
was based on the assumption that, with a few minor exceptions, we should enjoy 
no military facilities in the Jewish or Arab States. Since, however, the use of 
airports and communications in both Jewish and Arab States is now to be 
guaranteed to us by treaty, the inclusion of Lydda airport and Ramallah W/T 
station in the Jerusalem State is no longer strategically necessary. 


5. It is therefore highly desirable to reduce the size of the Jerusalem State 
if political considerations permit. This reduction might be effected by 
dispensing with a common frontier between the Jewish State and the Jerusalem 
State, and guaranteeing access for the Jews from the Jewish State to Jerusalem 
by providing for British control of the intervening road, which by slight deviation 
need be only 20 miles long. The effect of the reduction would be to shorten the 
frontier to be guarded by British troops, and to reduce the internal security 
commitment by allowing a large number of the Arabs therein to join their own 
Arab State. : 


Boundaries of the States. 


6. The Committee propose that the boundaries of the Jewish State should 
be modified slightly as shown on the map attached to W.P. (44) 583. We have 
no comments on this alteration, which we understand is based on the principles 
which have been followed throughout in determining the frontiers. 


7. The proposed frontier of the Jewish State is some 300 miles long and, 
since it runs through cultivated country throughout, is nowhere easily defensible. 
The frontier of the Jerusalem State, for which we should be direetly responsible, 
is some 120 miles long. Railways and main roads cut across the aaaee ce of 
the Succession States in all directions. In the absence of voluntary union on 
customs and similar matters, civilian traffic would be a matter of irritation and 
difficulty. There would be some probability of frontier troubles from this cause. 


8. Unless, therefore, the proposed frontiers are accepted by both Jews and 
Arabs, not only initially, but for all time, there will always be danger of Arab 
incursions into the Jewish State and action on the part of the Jews to extend 
their territories, make their frontier more defensible and to secure the main 
communications. From the Jewish point of view the rational way of accom- 
plishing this would be to absorb Galilee into the Jewish State and push the 
southern part of the frontier out to the watershed between Jenin and Jerusalem. 

Apart from the initial difficulty of putting the scheme into operation, it 
would be impossible to hold British troops in sufficient numbers permanently to 
guarantee the integrity of the frontier in case of serious trouble between the two 
States. We do not consider that any minor rectification of frontiers will help. 


Defence Provisions. 


9. The Committee propose that provision should be made by treaty with 
Southern Syria and the Jewish State, to cover, inter alia, the following defence 
matters :— 


(4) His Majesty’s Government will guarantee the territorial integrity of 
the States. 

(0) The States will grant to His Majesty’s Government the right to maintain 
armed forces in the States, to construct airfields and other works and 
to move such forces freely within and across the frontiers of the States. 

(c) The Jewish State will grant the right to utilise the port of Haifa as a 
nayal base. 


10. Under the treaty obligations as set out in the present scheme,* there 
is no mention of reserving the right to His Majesty’s Government of utilising 
armed forces within the States for the purpose of quelling internal disorder. 
should this appear likely to involve the guarantee of territory integrity or the 
security of the Middle East in general. Since the Jewish State will contain 


* W. P. (44) 588, also P. (M) (44) 14, para. 79. 
\ 
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i for anxiety and 
arly as many Arabs as Jews, there are considerable grounds an 
“oF weiaes that this matter is of such importance that express provision should 
be made to cover it. 
i i to set 
11. Although the Joint Railway Board, which the Committee propose to 
up to administer the railway and the ports of Jaffa and Haifa, should be sufficient 
to ensure the quick passage of troops as long as the Jewish and Arab States 
remain peaceful, either trouble between States or internal unrest would hamper 
movement. In this case the only practicable solution would be for His Majesty's 
Government to take over the adminstration of the railway and ports. 


12. We note that the proposed treaties make no provision for fixing or 
controlling the size of any armed forces which the Succession States may wish 


to maintain. 
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TOP SECRET Circulated for the consideration of the Chiefs o/ Copy No. ] § 
J.P. (44) 227. (Final.) RESTRICTED CIRCULATION. 


2nd November, 1944. 
WAR CABINET. 


Joint Planning Staff. 


BRITISH NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATES. 


REPORT BY THE JOINT PLANNING STAFF. 


1. As instructed,* we have examined the latest proposals made by the 
Ministerial Committee for the partition of Palestine. 


Previous Report. 

2. The Chiefs of Staff have already examinedt the military implications 
of the original report of the Ministerial Committee on Palestinet and 
concluded :— 

(2) That the partition of a small country like Palestine into three separate 
States is bound to complicate military control because of the 
multiplicity of treaties and agreements required, and that the 
demarcation of the frontiers proposed would have certain military 


disadvantages. 
(6) That there were certain factors which affected our ability to control the 
* unrest which might, in any case, develop in Palestine this year. 


3. These conclusions led to the following recommendations :— 


(z) That, if the partition scheme is proceeded with, further consideration 
should be given to the demarcation of the frontiers. 

(b) That the announcement of any partition scheme should be deferred till 
after the defeat of Germany, and that every effort should be made to 
prevent a leakage of the fact that this scheme has been under 
consideration. ) 

(c) That the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, should be asked for an 
appreciation of the situation likely to develop in Palestine in the 
near future, and that the Colonial Office and Foreign Office should 
be asked to give their opinions from the political angle. 

(d) That authority should be given for the employment of British Indian 
troops in Palestine in an internal security role, should the necessity 
arise, 


Present Position. | 
4. The position with regard to the points-in paragraph 8 above is as 


i follows :— 

(a) The Ministerial Committee have now asked that the Chiefs of Staff 
should re-examine the frontiers proposed by them and this subject is 
included in the draft report annexed, which also contains comments 
on other features of greater military importance which have been 
introduced into the Committee’s revised scheme. 

* 0.0.8. (44) 288th Meeting (0)7 O% — + €.0.8. (44) 62 (0).— 4.0 
+ P.(M) (43) 29; also W.P. (43) 563. 
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(b) The Committee now recommend an early anouncement of partition. 

(ec) The Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East have now sent* the preliminary 
conclusions of their appreciation of the internal security problem, 
and their assessment of forces required to deal with it. 

The Foreign Secretary has written a Memorandumf setting out the case 
against partition, and the Minister of State, who is a member of the 
Committee, has circulated a notet strongly criticising the actual 
scheme from a political point of view. 

The Colonial Secretary’s opinions§ recommending partition have been 
included in the Committee’s report. 

(zd) The employment of British Indian troops in Palestine or in racial 
troubles in the Middle East is not acceptable to the Viceroy. 


Internal Security of the Middle East and India. 


_ 5. Ina recent paper|| the Colonial Secretary cails attention to the deteriora- 
tion of the situation in Palestine, and states ‘‘ The seriousness of the situation 
emphasises the need for an early decision on Palestine policy. Though we should 
all pe to postpone the introduction of any new policy until the end of the war 
with Germany, the situation may be such that earlier action becomes essential.’’ 


6. There are, however, grave military implications in the announcement of 
any partition policy, and the Ministerial Committee themselves expect that there 
will be disturbances which it will be necessary to quell by armed force. The 
Foreign Secretary in his report} goes further than the Committee in prophesying 
trouble, and states ‘* The upheaval which will be occasioned throughout the Middle 
East by the creation of a Jewish state in any part of Palestine is gravely under- 
estimated.’’ : 

We consider that the trouble which may arise as a result of an announcement 
of a partition policy is likely to be more widespread owing to its effect ou the whole 
of the Moslem world, and thus to need considerably greater forces to control it 
than the inevitable local disturbances which the Colonial Secretary forecasts. || 


7. If the announcement adds appreciably to the latent political troubles of 
India, the stability of that country as a base for operations against Japan will be 
affected. So far as we are aware the Viceroy has not been consulted. 


Forces Required. 


_ 8. In the preliminary conclusions* of the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle 
East, the requirement for land forces has been based on simultaneous outbreaks 
occurring in Palestine and Egypt, combined with only minor disturbances in 
Syria. On this basis they have estimated that a reinforcement of two British 
divisions and a British armoured or tank brigade will be necessary. Of these 
one British infantry division and a British armoured or tank brigade would form 
a mobile reserve. However, in view of the extensive troubles which are likely to 
occur throughout the whole Middle East on the annopncement of a partition 
policy, we consider it essential to increase the mobile reserve in the Middle East 
by an additional British infantry division in order primarily to deal with more 
extensive disturbances arising in Syria, the Lebanon. and Persia/Iraq, than the 
Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, have visualised. ee 

We therefore consider that the total reinforcements required would be :— 


3 British infantry divisions, and 
1 British armoured or tank brigade. 


9. The air estimates, on the other hand, appes y 
expectations of widespread disturbances treoighrar pie acts bei “acv ile 
East, for which the Commanders-in-Chief consider that a force of 22 5 co 
including 10 Medium or Light bomber squadrons will be necessar Te p ida 
this force, which we consider adequate, it would be necessar 0 provide 
7-10 squadrons to the Middle East, even after allowance ee ta Ror 
diverting some of the squadrons now carrying out normal o RM sce for 
that theatre, and making full use of the resources of the Op atiodal feet oe 
Organisation in Egypt and Palestine. Perational Training 
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Conclusion. 

10. Our main conclusion is that it would be impossible, taking into account 
the man-power allocation to the Services, to provide for the war against Japan, 
the occupation of Europe, and an increased internal security commitment of the 
above order in the Middle East simultaneously, until some nine to twelve months 
after the end of the war with Germany. By that time the Imperial Strategic 
Reserve should be complete in the Middle East, the air forces planned for the 
Imperial Lines of Communication should be available and both could be used for 
internal security duties provided other more pressing commitments do not arise. 


Recommendation. 

11. We recommend that the report annexed should be forwarded to the War 
Cabinet, as well as to the Ministerial Committee on Palestine, since the report of 
the Committee has already been tabled. 

G. GRANTHAM. 
C. S. SUGDEN. 


W. L. DAWSON. 


(Signed) 


Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, 
Qnd November, 1944. 


a 
ANNEX. 
Drart Report BY THE CHIEFS OF STAFF. 


1. As a result of our previous recommendation,* we have been asked to 
re-examine the frontiers of the succession States into which the Ministerial Com- 
mittee on Palestine propose to divide the country. Since the original report of 
the Committee has undergone considerable amendment, we have examined the 
military aspects of the revised report,t and, in particular, the military implica- 
tions of the proposals with regard to the timing of an announcement of 
His Majesty’s Government’s future policy. Our comments on the details of the 
proposed partition scheme are in the Appendix. 


Timing of Announcement of Future Policy. 

2. We interpret the proposals in paragraphs 90-937 as a recommendation 
that the partition scheme should be announced as soon as the preliminary 
arrangements can be made, and that it should not necessarily await the end of 
the German war. We note that it is recommended “‘ that the Chiefs of Staff 
should be asked simultaneously to make the military arrangements necessary to 
quell the disturbances which are anticipated when the policy is announced.”’ 


3. We recognise that there are very difficult and delicate political issues 
involved. N evertheless, we think that His Majesty’s Government will wish to be 
fully aware of the military implications before reaching a final decision. 


Effect of Announcement and Commitment Involved. 

4. The Foreign Secretary and the Minister of State have issued grave 
warnings with regard to the extensive troubles which are likely to occur, not only 
in Palestine, but throughout the Middle East, as a result of the announcement of 
a partition policy. 

5. After consultation with the Commanders-in-Chief in the Middle East, 
we estimate that the following land forces, in addition to the existing garrison,t 


ot 
* P. (M) (44) 6. (Also C.O.S. (44) 62 (0) and W.P. (44) 46). 


+ The following land forces are now in the Middle East and Persia/Iraq Commands :— 


One British Inf. Div. 
One Indian Armd. Bde. 
Three Indep. Indian Inf. Bdes. 


columuns-cnd-srerd-compenies-dormed-tiom-men-atbase depois. 

A high proportion of these troops is Indian: the Government of India have stated that 
there are grave objections to the employment of such Indian troops in racial disorders in 
Palestine, and Commanders-in-Chief are not counting on their use anywhere in the Middle East 
in circumstances where Moslem issues are involved. 
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will be required to ensure adequately the security of our interests in the Middle 
East and to suppress disorder :— 


3 British Infantry Divisions. 
1 British Tank Brigade. 


6. The majority of squadrons now in the R.A.F., Middle East Command, 
are not suitably equipped for internal security work. Even if the greatest 
practical use were made of these squadrons and of the resources of the Operational 
Training Organisation, it would still be necessary to send some 7-10 squadrons 
to meet the requirements of 22 squadrons. The training aircraft would have 
to be replaced by additional squadrons if the disturbances were not rapidly 
quelled. 


7. There would inevitably be an increased call on naval forces which cannot 
be precisely estimated, but guard ships would probably be required at Alexandria, 
Suez, Port Said, Haifa and in the Persian Gulf. These requirements could 
probably be met, provided there were no other unforeseen simultaneous security 
commitments. 


Provision of Forces Required. 

8. The provision of these additional forces, particularly land forces, at 
any time before the end of the war against Japan, will be a matter of very 
considerable difficulty. We deal below with the problems of provision during the 
periods before the defeat of Germany, immediately after Germany's defeat and 
during the period of occupation of Germany and«the continuation of the 
Japanese War. 


9. Before the Defeat of Germany.—The provision of the necessary land and 
air forces, if they are required before the defeat of Germany, could on y be made 
by withdrawals from Italy or North-West Europe. No withdrawal could be made 
without grave risk of prolonging the war in Europe. 


10. During the period immediately after Germany's defeat—During this 
period there will be Dominion troops remaining in the Mediterranean awaiting 
the availability of shipping for repatriation, but it is unlikely that we can 
count on any assistance from the Dominion forces in an internal security réle. 

_ Commitments for the occupation of Austria, North-East Italy and Greece are 
likely to absorb the whole of the British formations in Italy, observing that further 
cannibalisation before the end of the German war appears inevitable. 

Forces may be available in North-West Europe, but the shipping position 
will be considerably strained owing to the movement of large British forces from 
the United Kingdom to the Far East. Even if the forces could be made available 
it may thus be impossible to move them to the Middle East without interfering 
with the re-deployment programme to the Far East. 

Provided no unforeseen commitments arise elsewhere, sufficient air forces 
could be made available during this period to meet the requirement of 22 squad- 
rons in the Middle East. 


1. During the Occupational Period.—In this period it would be possible 
to find the land forces required by drawing on the fitporial Strategic Reserve 
in the Middle East. It is, however, unlikely that this Strategic Reserve will be 
built up until eight to nine months after Germany’s defeat. 

It is at present estimated that some 43 squadrons will be deployed on the 
Imperial Lines of Communication within twelve months of the defeat of Germany 
Provided no heavy commitments arise in §.E. Europe, there should be adequate 
air forces in the Middle East. q 


Effect on Base and Transit Facilities. 


12. Reduction in personnel in administrative units has necessitated dilution 
of base installations in the Middle East to a dangerous extent. The workin of 
ports and railways is largely dependent on civil labour : moreover, man of the 
guard companies on which the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East ‘sis for 
internal security are drawn from the administrative personnel required for th 
working of base installations. If, therefore, widespread trouble occurs at a - 
time before the end of the war with Japan, our ability to make use of the Middl 
East as a base and transit area would be jeopardised, even though the detathanesd 
ae qe sade controi. This would be a grave handicap to our forces in the 
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Syria, will be a great potential source of trouble. ‘he military commiumeunt ts 
thus inevitably increased. 


Jerusalem State. 

3. The Committee’s latest proposal includes a relatively large autonomous 
Jerusalem State, the executive authority being vested in a High Commissioner 
and a Council of Ministers. This State, entry into which will be made as easy 
as possible, abuts on both Jewish and Arab territory. While immigration for 
the purpose of residence will be restricted, casual visitors would have the right 
to enter for short periods, and there is a danger that the State may become a 
refuge for raiders and bandits from both Jewish and Arab States. 


4. The original conception of a large Jerusalem State under British control 
was based on the assumption that, with a few minor exceptions, we should enjoy 
no military facilities in the Jewish or Arab States. Since, however, the use of 
airports and communications in both Jewish and Arab States is now to be 
guaranteed to us by treaty, the inclusion of Lydda airport and Ramallah W/T 
station in the Jerusalem State is no longer strategically necessary. 
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will be required to ensure adequately the security of our interests in the Middle 
East: and to suppress disorder :— 


3 British Infantry Divisions. 
1 British Tank Brigade. 


6. The majority of squadrons now in the R.A.F., Middle East Command, 
are not suitably equipped for internal security work. Even if the greatest 
practical use were made of these squadrons and of the resources of the Operational 
Training Organisation, it would still be necessary to send some 7-10 squadrons 
to meet the requirements of 22 squadrons. The training aircraft would have 
to ere by additional squadrons if the disturbances were not rapidly 
quelled. 


7. There would inevitably be an increased call on naval forces which cannot 
be precisely estimated, but guard ships would probably be required at Alexandria, 
Suez, Port Said, Haifa and in the Persian Gulf. These requirements could 
probably be met, provided there were no other unforeseen simultaneous security 
commitments. ; 


Provision of Forces Required. 


8. The provision of these additional forces, particularly land forces, at 
any time before the end of the war against Japan, will be : matter of ‘ally 
considerable difficulty. We deal below with the problems of provision during the 
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by withdrawals from Italy or North-West Europe. No withdrawal could be made 
without grave risk of prolonging the war in Europe. | 


10. During the period immediately after Germany's defeat—Tumi 
period there will be Dominion troops eisining in the Melita ta gan 
the availability of shipping for repatriation, but it is unlikely that we on 
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It would, moreover, be necessary to provide sufficient technical military units 
and military labour to ensure the continued working of vital communications and 
installations. This would entail yet another call for administrative units, which 
are already insufficient to meet our needs. Pf va 


India. 
13. Should disturbances also arise in India, the stability of India as a base 
for the war against Japan might be affected. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

14. The Committee state in paragraph 92* ‘‘ that the military commitment 
which the Chiefs of Staff desire to postpone is already present and must, in any 
case, be liquidated, and that the timing of such liquidation may be a factor beyond 
the control of His Majesty’s Government.’’ 


It has, however, been generally agreed that the announcement of a partition 
scheme will precipitate a crisis and, in the view of the Foreign Secretary, this will 
result in widespread disorder throughout the Middle East. 


The effect on operations in Europe and in the Far East of finding the 
necessary additional forces to meet widespread disorder would, as we have shown 
above, be so great that every effort should be made to postpone trouble, or at any 
rate limit it to the greatest extent possible, until we are in a position to deal 
with it. 


The earliest time, so far as we can at present foresee, by which we can find the 
necessary forces to deal with widespread disorder, without serious effects on 
operations elsewhere, would be some nine to twelve months after Germany’s 
defeat. 


APPENDIX. 
DETAILED EXAMINATION OF THE PARTITION SCHEME. 


Postponement of the Greater Syria Project. 

1. We note that it is now proposed to postpone the Greater Syria project 
and the formation of an association of the Levant States. Our strategic require- 
ments, as stated in our previous report, include military facilities in Syria and 
the Lebanon as well as in Palestine. 


Attachment of Galilee to Southern Syria. 

2. The Committee now propose that the Arab area of Galilee should form 
part of the new State to be called Southern Syria, comprising Transjordan and 
the Arab areas of Palestine. As the Committee recognise, the formation of a 
Galilee island belonging to Southern Syria, to which access can be obtained only 
through the Jewish State or through the Lebanon and the existing State of 
Syria, will be a great potential source of trouble. The military commitment is 
thus inevitably increased. 


Jerusalem State. 


3. The Committee’s latest proposal includes a relatively large autonomous 
Jerusalem State, the executive authority being vested in a High Commissioner 
and a Council of Ministers. This State, entry into which will be made as easy 
as possible, abuts on both Jewish and Arab territory. While immigration fo. 
the purpose of residence will be restricted, casual visitors would have the right 
to enter for short periods, and there is a deger that the State may become a 
refuge for raiders and bandits from both Jewish and Arab States. 


4. The original conception of a large Jerusalem State under British control 
was based on the assumption that, with a few minor exceptions, we should enjoy 
no military facilities in the Jewish or Arab States. Since, however, the use of 
airports and communications in both Jewish and Arab States is now to be 
guaranteed to us by treaty, the inclusion of Lydda airport and Ramallah W/T 
station in the Jerusalem State is no longer strategically necessary. — 


* P.M. (44) 140) 


5. It is therefore highly desirable to reduce the size of the Jerusalem State 
if political considerations permit. This reduction might be effected by 
dispensing with a common frontier between the Jewish State and the Jerusalem 
State, and guaranteeing access for the Jews from the Jewish State to Jerusalem 
by providing for British control of the intervening road, which by slight deviation 
need be only 20 miles long. The effect of the reduction would be to shorten the 
frontier to be guarded by British troops, and to reduce the internal security 
commitment by allowing a large number of the Arabs therein to join their own 


Arab State. 


Boundaries of the States. 

6. The Committee propose that the boundaries of the Jewish State should 
be modified slightly as shown on the attached map. We have no comments on this 
alteration, which we understand is based on the principles which have been 
followed throughout in determining the frontiers. 


7. The proposed frontier of the Jewish State is some 300 miles long and, 
since it runs through cultivated country throughout, is nowhere easily defensible. 
The frontier of the Jerusalem State, for which we should be directly responsible, 
is some 120 miles long. Railways and main roads cut across the boundaries of 
the Succession States in all directions. In the absence of voluntary union on 
customs and similar matters, civilian traffic would be a matter of irritation and 
difficulty. There would be some probability of frontier troubles from this cause. 


8. Unless, therefore, the proposed frontiers are accepted by both Jews and 
Arabs, not only initially, but for all time, there will always be danger of Arab 
incursions into the Jewish State and action on the part of the Jews to extend 
their territories, make their frontier more defensible and to secure the main 
communications. From the Jewish point of view the rational way of accom- 
plishing this would be to absorb Galilee into the Jewish State and push the 
southern part of the frontier out to the watershed between Jenin and Jerusalem. 

Apart from the initial difficulty of putting the scheme into operation, 1t 
would be impossible to hold British troops in sufficient numbers permanently to 
guarantee the integrity of the frontier in case of serious trouble between the two 
States. We do not consider that any minor rectification of frontiers will help. 


Defence Provisions. 

9. The Committee propose that provision should be- made by treaty with 
Southern Syria and the Jewish State, to cover, inter alia, the following defence 
matters :— 

(2) Tlis Majesty's Government will guarantee the territorial integrity of 

the States. 

(b) The States will grant to His Majesty’s Government the right to maintain 
armed forces in the States, to construct airfields and other works and 
to move such forces freely within and across the frontiers of the States. 

(c) The Jewish State will grant the right to utilise the port of Haifa as a 
naval base. 


10. Under the treaty obligations as set out in the present scheme,* there 
is no mention of reserving the right to His Majesty’s Government of utilising 
armed forces within the States for the purpose of quelling internal disorder, 
should this appear likely to involve the guarantee of territory integrity or the 
security of the Middle East in general. Since the Jewish State will contain 
nearly as many Arabs as Jews, there are considerable grounds for anxiety and 
we consider that this matter is of such importance that express provision should 
be made to cover it. 


11. Although the Joint Railway Board, which the Committee propose to set 
up to administer the railway and the ports of Jaffa and Haifa, should be sufficient 
to ensure the quick passage of troops as long as the Jewish and Arab States 
remaia peaceful, either trouble between States or internal unrest would hamper 
movement. In this case the only practicable solution would be for His Majesty’s 
Govertiment to take over the adminstration of the railway and ports. ae 


12. We note that the proposed treaties make no provision for fixing or 
controlling the size of any armed forces which the Succession States may wish 


to maintain. 
$k * P. (M) (44) 14 para. 79, —— i 9 
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From: - Middle Kast 
To:- AsM.5.5.0. 

| GUARD. CCL/26 esth October, ly44, 

e For Chiefs of Staff from Comr Se oders-in-Chief. 

Reference C.0.S.(M.E.) 10 “Gated | 25th Oct. 1944, 

lL. 411 of this information is included in our 
written appreciation, but answers to your urgent . 
request are following. 
2. Your para. l(a). The total of troops 


required for garrison and mobile reserve is: 


2 British 


Divisions, 


1 British Army Tank Brigade, 
Mechanised Brigade arab eet. 


LO 


10 Battalions, 2 of which 
C diag 
1. Battiae.ion -Gs V.E. 


may be Indian.) 
Battalions, 


11 Battalions S.D.F. 


99 Mobile Columns. 


67 Garrison Companies. 


351 
02 


Oe 


fully mobile 


Garrison Comvanies. 


Guard Companies, 





basis. 


411 Guard Companies and Mobile Columns 
formed from available personnel at_ base depots, 
Department (?installations), 
establishments, 


Guard Companies 
Train Escort Companies. 


Approximate strengthsthese units are: 


Mobile Column 


120. on Infantry Company basis 


350 normal East Africa. 


100 On Infantry company 


are 
. . far 
schools, training 


/4, 


etc, 
This total 


Os 


ry 


4. Tals total is the same as given 1n appendix C 
v G.H.Q. M.E. letter No. 11693/01 of 2Oth September 
addressed War Office to following amendments. 


"The column giving total should include 
Palestine, 1 British Armoured Tank Brigade and 9 
Mobile Columns and for Kgeypt 1 British lofantry 


Division, 


ae Your paragraph 1(b). Additional requirements 
in event of simultaneous outbreaks in Palestine, ugypt, 
1] British Infantry Division making total 3 British 
Infantry Divisions and 1 Army Tank Brigade in all. 


6. These forces are sufficient to meet simultaneous 
outbreaks in Palestine and Egypt and only minor distu¥rb- 
ances in Syria, also sufficient for Cyrenaica, Tripolitania 
and Eritree until a declaration is made on future status 
of these territories. 

ig _ . Your paragraph 2. rovisional plan that the 
strength of R.ii.F. 1n Middle East after Huropéan war 
should be 40 Squadrons of all types. Of these Squadrons, 
ll will be South African which cannot for political 
reasons be employed in Palestine, but no difficult 

is anticipated in suitably disposing of them and the 
remainder in expanding concern. In meantime, as 
emergency measure, the equivalent of 10 Squadrons can 

be produced from Q0.T.U.'s at their present strength. 

Thelr effectiveness, however, will be limited by: 


(a) Training. 
(b) Lack of mobility. 
(c) Lack of signal communications. 


Their areas of Operation, therefore, will 
be restricted to kgypt end Palestine. 


8. Consider therefore that €o provide for 
simultaneous and serious disturbances a minimum force 
as follows should be provided: 


(a) Egypt 


2 Miedium Light Bomber Squadrons, 
a Fishter Bomber Squacrons. 
? 1 Photographic Reconnaissance Squadron. 


ron 


Reserve. 2 Medium Light Bomber Squadrons, 


/(o) Palestine, 


vk 


re 


(b) 


(a) 


fe >rence 


Allotment 


A 
Palestine. 


© Medium Licht Bomber Squadrons. 
Ma Fighter 1 Bomber Squadrons, 
1 Tactical Reconnaissance Squadro 


PAG « 


tae cee 


+ 


Medium Bomber Squadrons 
2 Fighte ar Bomber Squadrons. 


) DO 





1 Medium Light Bomber Squadron 


Medium Light Bomber Squadron 


mm ay ~ | ~ ~ SA Lit “apa oe ER 
4 Transport Squadrons, making total 
PLP, Cary incr 

qucs WL |U¢ AOL \ AS. 
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i ur paragrapn 3, Total commitments in 
iS are thus 1 British lnfeantry Division 
paragranh 5 this signal, plus following 


by countries, 


-~ ere oe a See © 
Levant otaces, 


: Di: f ct, i { tC] is 
9 Mohitle : 7 
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C) fla > nd Pm , “A ; ~ 
> wo ¢ bi Gi nF ee 3 tC) Comp ANL 6S e 
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NNAw 
Company 


(9 
© 
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ish Division. 
fish. Army Tank Brigade, 
ised Brigade Arab Legion. 


Mechani & 
lL Battalion. 

9 Mobile Columns, 

9 Garrison Companies. 

2 Guard Companies. 


i British Division. 
) Bé wtalic ns. 
71 Mc bile Cc lumns,. 
AQ) Ge TT1SO n Companies 
510 Guard Companies. 
4> Train Escort Companies. 


N1ea 


/Tripolitania. 
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Tripolitania. 
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Cvrenalca. 


4 BattallL Nees Sats 





Sudan and #ritree. 





1 British or Indian Battalion, 





Cyprus. 
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From: Ae 55.0. 
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6.0.9. (MLB. 10. 25th October, 1944, 


_ following for Commanders—in-Chief Middle bast 
from Chiefs of Staff. ad 


a oe | | 
Reference CCL/44 dated 24th October, 1944. 


Unless this information is included in your 
written report, please telegi'aph urgently answers to 
following points: 


C40) Your para 8 





(a) List of formations. Please state total 
troops required for garrison and mobile 
reserve 


(b) How many further divisions required in 
case simultaneous outbreaks PALESTINE, 
BGYPT and SYRI A: 


(ii). Your para 9. State total RAF units required to 
cover varlous cases dealt with in your telegram. 


(1i1) Your para 10 State total commitment for worst 
case giving formations and units required in each country 
for both garrison and mobile reserve purposes. 


TO iOe “eo Loan as 
Circulation. 
Detence Office. 
First Sea Lord. 
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GUARD. CCL/ 24 cath October, 1344. 





Following for Chiefs of Staff from Commanders~ 


o \> 
Reference COS(ME) 9 (6117) Oetober 19th. 


in-Chief. 


1. Responsibilities at end of war in Europe are 
external maintenance and relief in Italy, Greece and 
the Dodecanese and internal. 


(&) Continued functioning Middle East base. 


(b) Maintenance L of C within iiddle mast, to 
Far wast, and possibly through PalIFORC4 to 
Russia. 


(c) Oil interests. 


(ad), Protection British and Allied lives and 
property. 


ae Units other thab cited constitute collection 
of cds nationalities whose employment is restricted by 
racial or religious reasons. ‘Thus S.A. units can no 
be used in Jewish disturbances. Sudan troops cannot 
be used in Egypt. Whereas Viceroy in India has in 
past. objected to use of Indian troops in Jew — Arab 
disputes, consvlidation of Moslem feeling as expressed 
in recent Pan—Arab Conferences now precludes use of 
Indian troops against Moslems anywhere in Middle Hast. 


Oe Threats to security are: 


(a) Arab nationalism in Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Palestine and, if politically inspired, gypt. 


/(o) Jewish 


(db) 
(Cc) 


4. 


t) 
— oa -_— 
qs 


Jewish nationalisms and “Zionisn. 


Asnophobia in gypt and perhaps syria. aLL 
problems closely inter-connected. 


Brief analysis of causes of disturbances 


bounc to be misleadings Most probable causes of 
trouble are: 


(&) 


(c) 


Oe 


™ 


Palestine. Any. declaration of ode 
Decision on immigration woen quota has been 
reached. ANY attem) 14 to Suppress iilegal 
Jewish organisations, 


rv pt. Possible economic dislocation at 
@: ad Of war which may be used by politicians 
to ferment anti-British feeling. Much will 
depend on amount labour we continue to 
employ. Lower wages, speculation, noarding 
Will follow any reduction labour with 
corresponding discontent masses, 


Levant. Frencn policy and intrigue and 
Se action by Syrians o any aeclaration on 
alestine. Iu other areas no serious 
dis sturbances are like ly unless unpopular 

announcements are mace on their future 


‘ Ae eS 
S AEUS, 


Reduction in songre trative units in personnel 


has necessitated dilution in Middle ast base. 
installations to dangerous se Functloning of 
base now entirely dependent on civil labour and 
[tallan prisoners of war.. Of 240,000 direct employed 
C1Vil labour 200,000 are employed in Middle Hast 


base ins 


OL Wal. 


tallations as are some 37, 000 [tallan prisoners 


Our dependence on Italian artisans precludes 


taesir We ALG wal for at least six months after end of 


war with 


6. 


Gy Olt Many . 


Simultaneous outbreaks KYYDUt € Id Pale Stl Lue 


Will cause such Serious diseffection of labour that 
Middle last will be pinsebibe tO continue maintenance 


outside lj 


ddle Hast Command, denreage in | 


output Hes bases Will occur , and outljut RAF. 
maintenance units will be seriously curtailed if 
not. Suspended, 


Ce 


Naval-vessels for demonstration and guard 


duties will be required from within resources allowed 
to Mediterranean Station after end of Huropean war. 


rr 
—O= 


ae wlrm) ° 


Additional field formations required 4s 
mobile reserve as follows: 


One britisn inrentry vivision. 
One army Tank Brigade to replace 31 Indian 
armoured Division aS SOON aS po ossible. 

Three army Troops Companies required to replace 
disaffected labour. 


0 
pi 
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Before declaration mace in Palestine further 
British infantry Divisions required in case Simul téneous 
outbreaks Palestine, Hgypt. army Garrison PALFOQRCk 
remains 4S at present. 


De Reaef. Consider fir Forces will play much 
greater part than in past, and this is examined in 
detail in paper. With O.T.U.'S at present strength 


forces considered sufficient. Provided the present 
planned transfer of units from M.A.A.F. occurs before 
dissipation of 0.T.U. strength, forc3s will be sufficient. 
If, however, a gap should occur between reduction of 
O.T.U,'s and transfer of units fron Moke. 5 CNS 
coupled with inability to operate S.4.A.F,. Squadrons 


} i a ees ea or 
SS are inadequate. 


in Palestine may mean that resource 
Hine Mida le Hast must be considered &s whole, 
throughout woich widespread reaction may be caused 

by events in &Ny One part. sential that sufficient 
forces are avi 115 pee in Me ddle iaSt to act as aeterrent 
and prevent eine Lion Irom getting out of control by 
taking firm ccieeret Gost. 


Ls Full apprecietion will follow by fast 
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Lo: G.H.Q. Middle Hast. 
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Following for Comoonders—in-Chief Middle East 
rom Chiefs of Stair. 


a: Reference CCL/22, 

L, There are certain questions of utmost importance 
bout to be brought before the War Cabinet on which 1t is 

imperative that advice of Chsifs of Staff should be given, 


BAR — “~ rl bs ~~ + cf \ ~ 
Pressure for this advice LO OC 


61 lars 
produced has been very 


strong and justifiably so, but ve are unable to act until 

we have your inter-Service appreciation, ; 

a Please give this subject first priority, cut all 

matters not essential and forward conclusions most 
urgently by telegram, 


Circulation, Lon. 
First J oea Lord, 
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rt by the Joint Planning Staff on the 


CHIBFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE 
Extract from C.0.5.(44) Su30e Meeting (0) 
Held on IaMioctsQier 1944. 


INTERNAL SECURITY SITUATION 


C.0.5.(44) 288th Mtge Mine 





eference: 


telegram from Commanders= 
ast, regarding the completion of the inter- 
on which head been called for by the Chiefs 


at the end of Auguste 


Palestine 

usefully be completed until this Middle 

available, but owing to a misunderstanding 

in the first instance, been completed 

and had been forwarded to the War Office 
The Wer Office had at once telegraphed 

r that an inter-service appreciation was 


was oD 


required, and further telegrams had been sent explaining 
“ that the report WAS urgently necdads 


It now seemed likely hee 1t the views of the Chiefs of 


Staff would have 


to 


submitted to Ministers in the very 


be 


near future if they were to receive, timely consideratione 


Sir Archibald Nye therefore Suggested that the Chiefs of 
Staff should send a telegram to Commanders= oe » asking 
for a telegraphic summary of neers conclusions on this _ 
Middle East Security problem to be despatched as a matter 
of extreme urgency. He Nanded round copies ofa arart 
telecramse 
1 THE COMMITTEE: 
Approved the terms of the draft 

telesrams to Commande s-ine 

Chie f as amcnded y and instructed 

the Secretary to arrange for its 

despatch*, 
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IMMEDIATE: ib ASS ¢% pa 5 ue 
TOO 181115 
From : Mideast TOR 1814002 
TO r= PM Sis Us 
CAL AVR TE 
20d WF gee 18th October 1944 
alas tor Chiefs of Stafffrom C's-in-C. \ 


ne fer 6nce e "2770 of 26th August addressed &s 
G.0.5.(MB)? WO G.H.Q. ME. for C'8-2n-C. 40 
iF Owing to error by which Signal under reference 
was nob addressec C's-in-C, & Military appreciation onl) 
was prepared and submitted to you under 1693/01 dated 
cOth De j stember 194k4.. 

? 


pore It was not understood until ge asa Lgnal 

80843 of SOth September 1944 for General, Paget eron C.1.G.5. 
that an inter-service appreciation was re quired. 

he R.N. and R.A.F. have certain data to collect 


from Subordinate formations, regarding in perticular their 
labour requirements and effect on operational ei ficiency 
if local native labour is disaffected. 


4. Urgency is fully eppreciated and summary of con- 
clus oa Ons WL fe be Signe riled LO JOU .e arlie ST, possible. 
Copies of full appreciation wi 11 be despatched fast air. 
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@ . eres Committee on Palestine. 
Army Counsit Serecrorigg., 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


A 
. | NOTE BY THE CHAIRMAN. 


I forward herewith, for the consideration of the War Cabinet, a revised 
report by the Committee on Palestine. 


2. On the 19th December, 1943, the Committee submitted a report to the 
War Cabinet, which approved it in principle at a meeting held on the 
25th January, 1944, the Foreign Secretary, however, reserving his final view as 
regards the scheme as a whole. A direction was given that action should proceed 
without delay on the working out of the details of the scheme recommended. 


Developments since January, 1944. ‘ 
3. Since this report was presented, there have been two major develop- 


® ments :— 

(a) The High Commissioner for Palestine has submitted detailed memoranda 
on a number of questions on which decisions or further information 
were required before any public announcement of a revision of policy 
could be made. | 

(b) A Conference was summoned in April, 1944, by the Minister Resident 
in the Middle East, at which the Ambassadors at Cairo and Baghdad, 
the Minister in Syria, the High Commissioner for Palestine and the 
members of the Middle East Defence Committee were present. to 
discuss the recommendations made in the report. Divergent views 
were expressed on the Committee’s proposal for the partition of 
Palestine, which was supported by the High Commissioner but opposed 
by the two Ambassadors. There was, however, general agreement 
that, while the creation of a Greater Syria, which was recommended 
by the Committee, should be declared to be part of the long-term 
policy of His Majesty’s Government, it would be inadvisable to press 
for the creation of such a State in the immediate future. 


4. The Committee has re-examined the problem in the light of these develop- 

ments and, in the result, while adhering to its recommendation for the partition 

® of Palestine, has found that considerable modification and amplification is neces- 
sary in its original report. T hese modifications and amplifications are so material 

that they could hardly be dealt with conveniently in a supplementary report and 

ad the Committee has, therefore, thought it desirable to submit a revised report 
so that the War Cabinet may have its final conclusions in a single self-contained 


document. 
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safiote: e e (8) That, should the report of the experts show that the Negeb is capable of 
development, it should be leased to a Development Company subject to 
‘appropriate conditions. . i 

(9) That an International Body representative of the United Nations should 
be established to arbitrate on matters referred to it by the Succession 


5. The Minister of State dissents from the recommendations contained in 
the report. It is understood that the Foreign Secretary will put in a separate 
paper when the report comes before the War Cabinet for consideration. 

6. The comments of the Chiefs of Staff on the proposals have not-yet been States and to supervise the observance of their treaty obligations, 
received. ' including the protection of minority rights. 

(Initialled) H. M. & @ (10) That investigations into the possibility of settling Jews elsewhere than 

Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1 ees. in Palestine should be pursued, but that this issue should not «be 
16th October, 1944. ; connected with the solution of the Palestine problem. 

(11) That the final details of the scheme outlined in the Report should be 
worked out as soon as possible, so that the consultations which have 
been promised may be initiated and effect given to the scheme as soon 

Appointment, Terms of Reference and Constitution of the Committee. as practicable. ; 

At their meeting on the 12th July, 1943, the War Cabinet appointed a Minis- In the subsequent paragraphs of this Report we deal in more detail with the 
terial Committee on Palestine, consisting of :— proposals summarised above. 





The Home Secretary (Chairman). / 
The Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs (Lord Cranborne). 
The Secretary of State for India. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Secretary of State for Air. 

The Minister of State. 


Long-Term Policy. 


4. On the generai question of long-term policy, His Majesty's Government 

r have, for the past twenty-five years, attempted to devise some constitution for 

t ) Palestine in which Arabs and Jews could be persuaded to co-operate in the 
interests of the country as a whole. The Balfour Declaration of 1917 was clearly 
based on the assumption that such co-operation could be secured, and the same 


The Minister Resident in the Middle East (Lord Moyne) was subsequently assumption is implicit in those clauses of the Palestine Order in Council of 1922 
: which define the functions and constitution of the Legislative Council then 


added to the Committee and took part in its earlier discussions. i 

proposed, in the amended proposals for the creation of a Legislative Council 
which were put forward in 1935 and, finally, in the Statement of Policy embodied 
in the White Paper of 1939. The assumption has, however, invariably, proved to 
be unjustified and, in every case, sectional interests have secured the’ defeat of 
measures intended to conduce to the common welfare. ‘To quote the words of the 
Royal Commission, ‘‘ the lesson is plain and nobody, we think, will now venture 
to assert that the existing system offers any real prospect of reconciliation between 
the Arabs and the Jews.”’ 


5. The crux of the Palestine problem is the question of immigration—the 
conflict between the claim of the Jews that unrestricted immigration shall be 
ermitted and that of the Arabs that the gates of Palestine shall be closed to 
urther Jewish immigrants. Were it practicable for His Majesty’s Government 
to put a final and permanent stop to mass immigration, to control the intake 
@ strictly (as it is controlled in every other country in the world) and to permit the 
natural processes of digestion to operate, there are various solutions which might 
be expected ultimately to achieve stability. But all experience has shown that this 
is impracticable. The Jews are not prepared to accept immigration controlled 
on such lines and would bring every weapon in their armoury, both here and 
abroad, to bear against any policy which attempted to enforce it; even if this 
attack failed, they have already conclusively demonstrated that no such policy 
can, in fact, be enforced against their will. The whole history of illegal Jewish 
immigration into Palestine, culminating in the tragedy of the ‘‘ Patria,’’ bears 

















2. The terms of reference of the Committee were as follows :— 


The Committee’s task is to consider and report to the War Cabinet on the 
long-term policy for Palestine. The Committee should start by examining the 
Peel Commission’s Report, and considering whether that scheme, or some variant 
of it, can now be adopted. 


Among other matters, the Committee will take into consideration— 


(a) The possibilities of development in the Negeb. 
(b) The suggestion that satellite Jewish Settlements should be established 
in other areas, ¢.g., Cyrenaica, Tripolitania or Eritrea, 


Summary of the Recommendations of the Committee. 


3. The following is a summary of the conclusions at whi i 
, which the Co: 
has arrived on the terms of reference quoted above :— Bees 


(1) That a policy based on partition offers the best and possibly the onl 
_, final solution of the Palestine problem. . 

(2) That a scheme of partition, based upon that recommended by the Peel 
Commission but varying from it in certain respects, is practicable 

and should be adopted. This variant is illustrated in the map 


(3) That this variant meets, to the utmost practicable extent, the conflicting 


(4) That, as a result of partition, three new States should be formed, a Jewish 


(5) That the Jewish State and the State of Southern Syria should be in treaty 


(7) That the possibilities of development in the Negeb should be investigated 





appended to the Report. 
claims of both Arabs and Jews. 


State, a State of Southern Syria (comprising T 
; é Sout Sy prising Trans-Jordan and the 
Se areas of Palestine, except the Negeb) and a small Jerusalem 
ate. 7 


relation with His Majesty’s Government, who w o 

State frontiers and be granted the facilities Yorn meters ie 
safeguarding of British strategic interests, # c 

(6) That in the Jerusalem State His Majesty’s Government should be 

responsible for the safeguarding of the Holy Places. foreign relations & 

defence, the acquisition of citizenship and the control of immic ration. 

The administration of other subjects should devolye on a Con il f & 
Ministers, responsible to an elected legislature. spe 


by independent experts, and_ that, pending the results of such 


Investigation, the area should be retained under the ¢ i 
Majesty’s Government. phlei 





out this statement. No laws or regulations would prevent Jews from continuing 
to descend upon the coasts of Palestine and, once there, it would be as impossible 
to evict them in the future as it has proved to be in the past. 


6. All projects for a binational Palestine, whatever the system of Govern- 
ment proposed, appear to us to founder on the same rock, that of continued 
immigration. There is no hope of agreement between Jews and Arabs in 
regard to any criterion which could be adopted for the purpose, whether it be 
the largely indeterminate criterion of economic or political absorptive capacity 
or the proportion of the total population which the Jews should be allowed to 
form; the position is complicated by the fact that the Arabs do not believe that 


in practice any foreign Government will, or in the last resort can, set an ultimate 
limit to Jewish immigration. The Jews will never consent to be relegated or 
the Arabs to be reduced to the status of a minority community, yet in any 
binational State one of these alternatives is inevitable. The dilemma is complete 
and it was for this reason that the Royal Commission was driven to recommend 
the partition of the country. We find ourselves in agreement with the view 
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expressed by the Commission that the partition of Palestine offers the best 
and possibly the only final solution of the problem; that, while neither race 
can be permitted to dominate the whole of Palestine, there is no reason why each 
race should not rule part of it. By the partition of the country between them a 
receptacle can be provided into which the Jews can admit as many immigrants 
as they choose without affecting the interests of the Arabs outside it. The real 
need, 1f there is to be peace in the Middle East, is for finality and we are con- 
vinced that it is only by partition that such finality will be achieved and that 
future immigration, which everyone realises to be inevitable, will lose its terror 
for the Arabs. 


3 


Scheme of Partition Recommended. 


7. We propose the creation in Palestine of two new States, a Jerusalem 
State and a Jewish State. The remainder of the country, with the exception of 
the Negeb, which is dealt with separately in paragraphs 61 to 65, will be fused 
with Trans-Jordan to form the State of Southern Syria. The map appended 
to this report shows the boundaries of the three States, as recémmended by us. 


(a) Jerusalem State. 


_8. We do not think that it is necessary for us to argue in detail the 
desirability of excluding Jerusalem and its environs from either Arab or Jewish 
territory. Jerusalem is a religious metropolis; it has pre-eminence among all 
the cities of Christendom and is also an object of veneration by: two other great 
religions, the Mohammedan and the Jewish. The creation of this new State, 
which will safeguard for ever the Holy City, preserve its associations and 
guarantee freedom of access to the adherents of all those creeds which hold it 
sacred, deserves, in our opinion, pride of place in a project which is otherwise 
one of expediency. 


9. The boundaries which we propose for the Jerusalem State are shown 
on the map; they have been so drawn as to include within them the road and 
railway between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem from the points where they leave the 
Jewish State. Jews will thus be able to proceed from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
without passing through Arab territory. Were the Jerusalem State limited to 
an island around Jerusalem and Bethlehem, with a strip of Arab land between 
it and the Jewish State, it would be necessary to provide by treaty for free 
access through this strip. Under such a system there would always be danger 
of incidents, which might give the Jews an opportunity of complaining to the 
world that they were being deprived by the Arabs of the right of free access 
to the Holy City and lead to a repetition of the demand made to the Partition 
Commission for a Jewish corridor to link the Jewish State to Jerusalem. Entry 
into the Jerusalem State will be made as easy as possible, frontier formalities being 
reduced to a minimum. In particular, the adoption of a common tariff with 
Southern Syria, which we propose in paragraph 70, will greatly facilitate the free 
passage through the State of Arabs travelling between the Arab areas to the 
north and south of it. 


10. The boundaries of the Jerusalem State will include Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, the broadcasting station at Ramallah, the Lydda airfield (which is 
likely to be an important centre in post-war Empire air communications) and the 
source of the Jerusalem water supply at Ras el Ein. 


11. At the outset, the population of the State will be about 300,000 persons; 
it will thus have almost as large a population as has Cyprus or Luxemburg. 
Included in this population are about 90,000 Jews, of whom 75.000 are on a 
European level of culture. Over 100,000 of the Arabs, representing the urban 
population, are as politically conscious as and possibly more educated than the 
inhabitants of Syria and the Lebanon, who will be in enjoyment of complete 
independence. Since a considerable proportion of the rural “population also is 
both literate and vocal, it would be indefensible to assign to the inhabitants of the 
State a position in respect of the management of their own affairs markedly 
inferior to that accorded to the inhabitants of the other Levant States. On the 
other hand, having regard to the ideal underlying the creation of the Jerusalem 
State, the representative of His Majesty’s Government must be in a position to 
discharge without let or hindrance the obligations undertaken by that Government 
towards the rest of the world. 
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12. Some form of diarchy is thus inevitable but, subject to that reservation, 
we propose that the Jerusalem State shall be an autonomous State under the 
protection of Great Britain, or of the United Nations if any appropriate 
association of the latter comes into being after the war. The executive authority 
will be vested in a High Commissioner appointed by His Majesty, on the one 
hand, and in a Council of Ministers selected by the High Commissioner from 
among the members of the Legislature, on the other. ‘The High Commissioner 
will be personally responsible for the administration of certain reserved subjects, 
which may be briefly summarised as those concerning the Holy Places and matters 
connected therewith, the defence and foreign relations of the State, the acquisition 
of citizenship, and the control of immigration. The administration of other 
subjects will devolve on the Council of Ministers. 


13. The Legislature will consist of persons elected by the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, by the inhabitants of the other four municipalities withir the State, 
and by the inhabitants of the rural area. In addition, two members will be 
nominated by the High Commissioner; it is thought desirable to reserve this power 
of nomination as, with so comparatively small an electorate, it may weil happen 
that no elected member will have the qualifications or experience necessary to 
enable him to discharge efficiently the duties of Ministries such as those 
of Justice or Finance. In that event, the High Commissioner will be in a 
position, by nomination, to ensure the availability of suitable candidates. The 
Council will comprise Christian, Moslem and Jewish members; so far as can be 
judged from the present population figures, no community will have an 
absolute majority. 


14. Having regard to the overriding responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government for the Jerusalem State and to the fact that, as we explain in 
paragraph 38, substantial grants-in-aid will have to be made to it during the 
early years of its existence, it may possibly be considered that too great a measure 
of power is, under our proposals, being devolved upon a comparatively small and, 
at the outset, inexperienced electorate. But, in fact, the High Commissioner 
will be in a position to exercise full control. He can nominate two members to 
the legislature and, if he so wishes, appoint these nominees as Ministers; the 
other Ministers will be selected by him and he will doubtless select men with a 
sense of responsibility. Men of this type are not lacking in Jerusalem. He will 
have power to dissolve the legislature and to order new elections, and all Bills 
enacted will require his consent before becoming law. He will further hold the 
power of the purse-strings, since the grants-in-aid can always be discontinued. 
It is the intention that the Jerusalem State administration shall function as the 
instrument for the implementation of the purpose of His Majesty's Government 
in creating the State and, since the interests of both parties will be identical, 
there is no reason why it should not so function satisfactorily. The more this 
purpose is achieved on the initiative and with the co-operation of the popula- 
tion, the better; in the most unlikely event of such co-operation not being forth- 
coming, the constitution can always be amended by an amendment of the statute 
which conferred it. 


15. Although, as we have already stated, steps will be taken to render entry 
into the Jerusalem State as free from formalities as possible, neither Arab nor 
Jew, not already domiciled there, will be permitted to take up residence in it 
without the permission of the High Commissioner previously obtained. There 
must necessarily be difficulties in restricting immigration with so open a frontier 
but, with so small a State and so small a population, we are satisfied that 
regulations can be drafted and inspectoral machinery set up which will ensure 
at least a reasonably effective control. 


16. As in the case of the Jewish State and Southern Syria, domicile in the 
Jerusalem State will confer a corresponding nationality. We have considered, 
but rejected, the alternative of deeming Jews and Arabs so domiciled to be 
nationals of the Jewish and Arab States, respectively. We feel that any such 
arrangement, besides placing the considerable Christian population in the 
embarrassing position of having to opt for citizenship either of the Jewish State 
or of Moslem Southern Syria, would make orderly administration most difficult 
by giving neighbouring States official rights of interference under the guise of 
protection of their nationals. The whole conception of the State, as now 
visualised, would be seriously impaired if its inhabitants were nationals of other 
States, subject to the control of and owing allegiance to the latter. 


’ 


(b) Jewish State. ei @ * ' 

_ 17. In determining the boundaries of the Jewish State we started, as (c) The establishment of Greater Syria depends upon factors outside the 
directed by our terms of reference, by examining the Peel Commission's scheme control of His Majesty’s Government. It could only be undertaken 
of partition. In drawing up the scheme which we now recommend for accept- after negotiations, and possibly lengthy negotiations, with all the 
ance we have adopted to a large extent the boundaries of the Jewish State pro- SRITOUs in Lebbals Sobernbe: A hosoAa So haW aa aveodadlinaca policy which 
posed by that Commission, but have excluded Galilee, of which 98 per cent. of ( can be put into operation at short notice when circumstances so 
the population are Arabs and in which 98 per cent. of the land is Arab-owned. require 
We have, however, made certain important additions to the Peel Commission’s @ co : . 

State. These include a valuable area lying to the east of the Jordan at the 20. We regard these arguments as conclusive and now propose that there 


should be a two-stage approach to the establishment of a Greater Syria, the first 
and immediate stage being confined to the creation of a Southern Syria, 
consisting of Trans-Jordan and Arab Palestine, excluding the Negeb. The 
pees ultimate constitution of Greater Syria should, however, be definitely declared to 
be an integral part of the general Middle East policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; there is no doubt that the reintegration of Southern Syria into the larger 
unit of which it has formed part throughout history is, as a matter of long-term 


southern end of Lake Tiberias: the southern portion of the Beisan Sub-district, 
one of the few tracts in Palestine where there are large perennial springs and 
where gravity irrigation is consequently possible: the town of Jaffa and the rich 
land to the east of it which, under the Peel Commission’s proposals, formed part 
of the Mandated corridor: and an extension of the area assigned by the Com- 
mission to the Jewish State south of Jafia—Tel Aviv. : 


pei fe ee ca a eee Py ie es pas mainly policy, necessary to the economic Hortaes Oy ‘its people and will be conducive to 
I 1.460 1 i hn gross area trom 1,JoV square the growth of peace and progress in the Middle Kast. The declaration might be 
miles to 1,460 square miles, much of the land omitted is barren hillside, whereas to the efiect that, the Jewish problem having been settled by partition, the way 
the areas added are, on the contrary, fertile and for the most part suitable for towards Arab union had*been cleared of its main obstacle. It might go on t6 say 
pi ak eu In so far as taxable capacity reflects land values, the land that His Majesty’s Government considered that, in the amalgamation of Trans- 
ra ces ene ee tee peeing Pi by 10 per om de valuable than that Jordan and the Arab areas of Palestine, an immense step had been taken towards 
33.980 more ppt se 4 000 Roce ree at ee ; Rept Fe or State contains @ 6 the reunion of Syria; such a reunion was favoured by Government but was a 
wit the Behall Comiten’s i acres of Jewish land than would a State matter which was primarily the concern of the Arabs, themselves. If such a 
yal Commission’s boundaries. . declaration were made, it is thought that the Palestinian Arab leaders, by whom 
(c) Arab areas the views of their followers will, to a great extent, be moulded, might well prefer 
: Js the two-stage approach. They would stand much higher in the counsels of a 
19. In pursuance of advice tendered to us by the authorities in the Middle P ; smaller Southern Syria than they would do in those of the larger State and from 
East, to the effect that no scheme for the partition of Palestine was likely to the former position would be able to ensure their interests in the eventual amalga- 
succeed unless it was linked to a further plan for the proper arrangement of the ’ = mation more efiectively than they could do at the moment. 
Levant States as a whole, we recommended, in our earlier report, the creation of P ( ; é Fine : xe i 
an Association of Levant States, which would embrace a Greater Syria (a State 21. _ If this approach is accepted, all question of forming an Association oF 
to be formed by the fusion of Syria, Trans-Jordan and most of Arab Palestine Levant States will be similarly postponed, this being left to the Arabs themselves 
the Lebanon and the Jerusalem and Jewish States. This aspect of our pro oa to negotiate in course of time. It need hardly be mentioned that such postpone- 
was considered at a Conference in Cairo over which the Minister Reni pe mi ment removes a number of serious political obstacles from the path of the project, 
the Middle East presided and which was attended by the Ambassadors in Egypt iuone ‘partienlarty, those cconeoriing. the relative pesiiaen.-of “the “French amd 
and Iraq, the Minister in Syria, the High Commissioner for Balsstinaian rt ; ourselves in respect of the general supervision and defence of the component 
Heads of the three Fighting Services in the Middle East. In the result, the Rees 
Conference advocated that, while the project for the creation of a Greater Syria 22. Under the arrangement now recommended, the question of the disposal 
should continue to have the cordial support of His Majesty's Government, its of Galilee, which, in the supplement to our earlier report, we suggested should be 
establishment should ngt form part of their immediate policy. If partition linked to Syria by a corridor running west and north of the Huleh salient and 
was decided upon it would, in the view of the Conference, be preferable that the * & thus form part of Greater Syria, requires reconsideration. We now propose that 
Arab areas of Palestine should, in the first instance, merely be united with Trans- Galilee should be regarded as part of Southern Syria and be administered by that 


State. We are fully alive to the objections to such island appendages, but it seems 


Jordan. The grounds of this recommendation were as follows :-— 
to us that in this particular case these objections are counterbalanced by the very 


a) The obligations is Majestv’s Grover oe ; 

@) adchent Be Sale, a Rete au gk He Amit On tn the solid advantage that the whole scheme is thereby confined to the present area of 
the Trans-Jordan Agreement of 1928 Tis Revd atic Ming rn hg Palestine and Trans-Jordan, thus reducing to a minimum the interest in it of 
took ‘‘ to recognise the ‘exisbente roe van independent: Pp Ry ne the French, Syrian and Lebanese Governments. The arrangement proposed has 
Trans-Jordan under the rule of His Highn se ao ot tre : the additional advantage that it renders the corridor through the Huleh salient 
Jordan ’’ subject to the fulfilment by the latter of th aan . f the unnecessary. The objection to “‘corridors’’ is almost as strong as that to 
Agreement. ‘In the light of this undertaking egy or the ‘‘islands’’; in this particular case, moreover, the provision of the corridor 
Government can hardly be tnd Leaking, +118 Majesty s involved the transfer from the Jewish State of 1,260 Jews and 74 square miles of 

y_be regarded as at liberty to dispose of Trans- land, which will now be restored to that State. 


Jordan at their discretion. ‘The Amir would certainly never consent 
to the incorporation of Trans-Jordan in Greater Syria unless he were 
accepted as the ruling head of the whole, a position which the Syrians 
would be unlikely to concede. The amalgamation would therefore 
probably have to be postponed (unless the Arabs themselves took 
earlier steps to secure it) until the death of the Amir, who is an 


a) 23. We should make this recommendation with more hesitation did we 
regard the arrangement proposed as permanent. But this is not the case. As 
-already stated, it is to be anticipated that the death of the Amir will be the signal 
for the reunion of Syria and Southern Syria, and it is only then that the final 
decision in respect of Galilee will have to be taken and that by the Arabs them- 


elderly man and whose health is by no means good. ins selves. It may be that attachment to the Lebanon will be the ultimate solution, or 

(b) gcc ree influence remain strong in Syria, the attachment of attachment to Syria by a much more natural corridor through Southern Lebanon. 
rans-Jor yri : ; . ies ; : 

halh-wiy 7 re > ble per Ta ie extension of that ae © & 24. Provision will be made by treaty to ensure that the Jewish State shall 

) al, which would almost inevitably be afford to the officials of Southern Syria all such passage facilities as are necessary 


contrary t Pith i , aS : : : : : j 
y to British interests. Both the political and Service in the interests of the good administration of the area; should, at any time, 


prog tey) Ge pe RAT ie arigeeic it desirable that no active ® @ difficulty arise in this connection, it will always be possible to proceed from 
nial ie Wak uleents es oaks pee reater Syria should be taken Trans-Jordan to Galilee round the north of the Huleh salient without passiig 
posite ta ts sehen er appreciation of France’s future -through Jewish land at all: Provision will also be made that Southern Syria 

‘ shall not cede Galilee to or fuse it with any other State save on terms agreed 


to by His Majesty’s Government. Galilee is an important area in respect of 


‘ “ 
the defence of Haifa and its retention in Southern Syria, responsibility for the 
external defence of which will be wholly British, will be immediately advan- 
tageous; when the question arises of ceding it to or de: it with some other 
State, His Majesty's Government will be able to insist on the provision of such 
defence facilities as they deem necessary as a condition of such cession or fusion. 


Conditions to be Satisfied by a Scheme of Partition. 


25. We consider that any scheme of partition should, if it is to have a 
reasonable chance of success, fulfil the following conditions :— 


(a2) The Jewish State should, so far as may now be practicable, be such as 
to satisfy the undertakings which have been given by His Majesty's 
Government in respect of the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home, and should afford scope both for the consolidation of the work 
already done by the Jews in Palestine and for the further development 
of the Home. 1 

*(b) The scheme should, to the greatest practicable extent, secure compliance 
with that article of the Mandate which enjoins that Jewish settlement 
should be encouraged in so far as the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prejudiced thereby. 

(c) The scheme should be one which, in practice, it will be possible to enforce. 

(7) The Jewish State should include from the outset more Jews than Arabs. 
Otherwise it will be necessary for the Jews either to impose political 
limitations on the Arabs or to resort to uneconomic immigration, 
designed solely to increase the Jewish population. 

(e) The Jewish State should include as many Jews and as much Jewish land 
as possible. : 

(f) Substantial areas which are wholly or almost wholly Arab in respect 
both of population and of land should, so far as possible, not be 
included in the Jewish State. 

(g) As much land, Arab and Jewish, as is consistent with the fulfilment of 
conditions (¢@) and (f) should be included in the Jewish State. 

(h) The scheme should be such as to contain the fewest possible number of 
features which are so unfavourable either to the Arabs or to the Jews 
as to cause lasting resentment. 

(i) The scheme should, if possible, be such as will not lead either to serious 
revolt, amounting to civil war, in Palestine or to widespread 
disturbance throughout the Middle East. 


Extent to which the Scheme of Partition Recommended fulfils the Conditions. 


26. We propose now to examine the extent to which the scheme recommended 
by us fulfils the conditions prescribed in the last paragraph. 


(a) Possibility of consolidation and development within the Jewish State. 


27. The Jewish State will contain 81 per cent. of the Jewish population of 
Palestine (almost all the remainder being in the Jerusalem State) and 88 per 
cent. of the Jewish-owned land. It will contain the three cities of Haifa, Tel 
Aviv and Jaffa. Almost all the Jewish industries (the only important exception 
being the potash works on the Dead Sea) will be within the State, and most of the 
Arab industries as well. The State will contain the best land in Palestine, 
including 99 per cent. of all Jewish-owned citrus and 82 per cent. of all the 
citrus grown in the country, Arab and Jewish. This is an important asset since 
citrus is Palestine’s most valuable crop and, in peace-time, its principal export. 
The large amount of Arab citrus land included in the Jewish State will consttaite 
a valid Arab grievance, but it is unavoidable if the Jews are to be given the 
area in which their settlements are situated, since here Arab and Jewish groves 
are inextricably intermixed. The relative value of the land within the Jewish  ] 
State can be judged from the fact that its property tax assessment is nearly two 
and a half times as great as the property tax assessment of the remainder of 
Palestine. 


28. Objection will doubtless be raised to the scheme by the Jews on the 
score of the small size of the State; this is an inevitable feature of any reason- 
able partition scheme, since Palestine is, even viewed as a whole, only a small 
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country and room must be left for the Arab population, which numbers well 
over a million. Any claim that the State is too small to absorb a considerable 
number of new immigrants is, however, easy to refute. Of the total Jewish 
population of Palestine, 64 per cent. live in the four cities of Jerusalem, Haifa, 
Tel: Aviv and Jaffa, 18 per cent. in the smaller towns and only 18 per cent. in 
the rural settlements. In the result, 82 per cent. of the population are living 
on an area of less than 90 square miles, including the rural area farmed by 
the inhabitants of the smaller towns. In the light of these figures it is difficult 
to argue that a State containing nearly 1,500 square miles affords, on the ground 
of size, no scope for a further substantial increase of population by way of 
immigration, if employment for further immigrants can be found. 


29. The ideal of a people ‘‘ rooted in the soil’’ has always been dear to 
the Zionists, but there are practical limits to the extent to which this ideal is 
capable of realisation in the circumstances obtaining in Palestine. The Parti- 
tion Commission, in paragraph 143 of its Report, propounded a formula for 
determining the absorptive capacity of rural Palestine. Application of this ' 
formula shows that, on the Jewish rural land, the economic limit of population 
has exactly been reached while, on the Arab rural land, the actual population 
is nearly double the population which the land can economically support. In other 
words, there is already serious congestion on the Arab land and the amount of 
further squeezing up which is possible is very limited. 


30. It is clear, therefore, that development on any area which can be 
allotted to the Jews cannot, in the main, be agricultural; it must depend upon 
industry, transport and the like, in fact, upon the type of economic activity 
which will allow of a high concentration of population in a very limited area. 
For such development there is adequate space within the State. 80 per cent. of 
all the cultivable land owned by Arabs and 77 per cent. of that owned by Jews 
is under cereals, the cost of producing which in Palestine is higher than the 
cost of importing the same quantity from abroad, with the result that it is 
necessary to impose an import duty on wheat and flour in order to render the 
local growing of wheat a paying proposition. If, therefore, area is to be 
regarded as the criterion of the absorptive capacity of the State, there are large 
areas of land, extending to more than 800 square miles, under cereals, both Arab 
and Jewish, within its boundaries which could be put to other purposes, indus- 
trial or agricultural, without detrimentally affecting the economy of the country. 


(b) Protection of the rights and position of the Arabs. 

31. No scheme of partition which involves the domination by Jews of a 
considerable Arab population can be introduced without affecting the rights and 
position of the latter. The most that it is possible to do is to reduce to the 
minimum consistent with the formulation of a reasoned scheme the number of 
Arabs who will be left in the Jewish State and to ensure, so far as this is possible 
by treaty, their equitable treatment: The present Arab population of Palestine 
will be divided as follows among the three States :— 


Number. Percentage. 
Jewish State ae RS rae ioe 338,980 30 
Jerusalem State ... oes aR Res 210,370 19 
Arab Areas 12 se at ie 567,810 51 
Total ae ee Ue; Weer OB by an » 100 


If these figures were interpreted to mean that the inclusion in the Jewish State 
of 30 per cent. of the Arab population of Palestine was the price to be paid 
in order to enable 51 per cent. of that population to obtain their national inde- 
pendence, the price might well appear too high. But the matter goes mach 
deeper than this. The price is that of the solution of a problem which has caused 
dissension and revolt in Palestine for more than a quarter of a century and which 
throughout that period has tended to poison the relations of Great Britain with 
neighbouring Arab countries. ‘To both Jews and Arabs,’ wrote the Royal 
Commission, ‘‘ partition offers a prospect—and we see no such prospect in any 
other policy—of obtaining the inestimable boon of peace.’’ Should this prospect 
be realised, as we believe that it will be if the cut is made swiftly and decisively, 
the sacrifice demanded will not, in our view, have been too great. 
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32. Owing to the small number of Jews and the small amount of Jewish 
land excluded trom the Jewish State there is no scope for an exchange of popu- 
lation or land on any material scale. We consider, however, that special arrange- 
ments, both financial and otherwise, should be made to assist those Arabs who 
desire to leave the Jewish State to do so. The authorities in Palestine have 
drawn attention to the improvidence of the Arab peasant and to his extreme 
reluctance to leave the spot where he was born and has lived; in view of these 
proclivities, they do not consider that any immediate voluntary mass emigration 
is probable or that the desired object would be achieved by making cash grants 
to those wishing to leave. In the light of these opinions we recommend that 
assistance should take the form of encouraging and assisting developmerit 
schemes for their accommodation in Arab areas (in Southern Syria in the first 
instance) and not of direct grants to the settlers; the simpler such schemes are, 
the better, the main criterion being that they should provide a livelihood similar 
to but better than that to which the settlers were accustomed in Palestine. Where 
it was a question merely of moving from one side of the Jordan to the other, some 
at least of the Palestinian Arabs would probably take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities so offered. Newcomers, once having moved, should receive every assistance 
in settling down; it is most desirable that the Arab minority in the Jewish State 
should be reduced as quickly as possible and a few successful settlement schemes 
would probably be a potent influence in inducing others to migrate. 


(c) Practicability of the scheme. 


33. We believe partition on the lines which we propose to be a practical _ 


proposition, although financial assistance from His Majesty’s Government will be 
required in order to launch and further the scheme. We deal below with the 
position in this respect of each of the three constituent States, 


(i) Jerusalem State. 


34. The result of an examination which has been made of the probable 
financial position of the Jerusalem State after partition shows that the State will 
require assistance in the form of capital grants, loans and, for some years at 
least, recurrent subsidies. Owing partly to lack of funds and partly to the state 
of public insecurity which has prevailed ever since the Occupation, the Govern- 
ment of Palestine has lived throughout from hand to mouth, and nowhere are the 
consequent shortcomings more marked than they are in Jerusalem. The 
Government has practically no buildings of its own; its Secretariat, its High 
Court, its departmental offices, its prison, its hospitals, its asylums and its schools 
are housed in haphazard fashion in hotels, monasteries, residential buildings and 
flats, all of them constructed for other uses and in most cases almost grotesquely 
unsuitable for the purposes which, they are now required to serve. As regards the 
City, its magnificent walls are in many parts masked by shacks and mean 
buildings, its water supply and drainage systems are inadequate and its slums are 
a standing disgrace. 


35. The services, such as educational, health and social services, which 
Government provides for the inhabitants of Jerusalem are in little better case. 
This affects the Arabs in particular, since the Jews supplement from their own 
resources the meagre grants made to them by Government. To such an extent is 
this the case that, out of £2,000,000 spent annually by the Jews on such services in 
Palestine, Government provides less than £150,000. Consequently in the realm of 
education for example, practically universal primary education, with adequate 
facilities for secondary and higher education thereafter, is available to the Jewish 
section, whereas, far from universal education being available for the Arabs, no 


less than half the Arab children who actually apply for admission to Government- 


schools have annually to be turned away for lack of room. Yet educationists 
aver that there is no intrinsic difference between the educability of the Arab and 


of the Palestinian Jew. 


36. Failure on the part of Government to supply adequate services of the 
kind in question has been one of the main causes of cleavage between it and the 
people. The allegiance of the Jews has naturally been to their own national 
institutions which accepted responsibility for such supply; no such allegiance 
has been felt towards Government. Indeed, the smallness of Government's con- 
tribution towards the cost of Jewish social services ranks high in the list of 
Jewish ‘‘ grievances.’’ The Arabs, on the other hand, have seen the Jews 


. 
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enjoying benefits far exceeding anything available to them and the fact that 
such benefits are paid for by the Jews themselves (either by contributions or by 
foreign subscriptions) has in no way decreased the feeling of jealousy. 


37. In such circumstances, it is hardly surprising that the gulf between 
the two communities has been an ever widening one, tending to promote the 
Jews into the position of an intelligentsia while relegating the Arabs into that 
of mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. It would be fatal to foster this 
differentiation in the Jerusalem State. That State should be one in which equal 
opportunities. will be available for all, and where Arab and Jew can live together 
without any feeling that one is the privileged and one the depressed class. It 
should be a microcosm so constituted as to induce that attitude of common interest 
as between Arab and Jew which must eventually be established throughout the 
Middle East if Jewry is to have any future in that part of the world. 


38. A rough estimate has been prepared in Palestine of the capital cost 
of providing the Government and municipal works (mainly buildings, water 
supply and the like) which will be required in the Jerusalem State, and of the 
additional recurrent cost of supplying adequate social services for all sections 
of the community. The capital requirement amounts to about £5 million, of 
which it is suggested that half should take the form of a grant and half that of a 
loan; in addition, an annual recurrent grant of £200,000 for social services, 
especially education and public health, will be needed for some years to come. 
These figures make no pretence to accuracy as their proper examination and 
analysis cannot be undertaken for so long as the need for secrecy exists; they 
give merely an indication of the order of magnitude of the amounts required. 
But it is pertinent to mention that they are not related specifically to the 
partition scheme: they represent the expenditure which the Government of 
Palestine believes to be necessary in order to repair the shortcomings of the 
past and to make the administration of the area, under any form of Govern- 
ment, something of which His Majesty's Government will not have reason to 
be ashamed. 


39. It is difficult to forecast the future financial position of the State. 
aftér the present defects have been remedied; its revenues will certainly increase 
with the establishment of security and in particular the tourist traffic should, 
on such establishment, prove to be a rich source of income. Due weight has been 
paid to this consideration in framing the estimates of expenditure. Apart from 
the fact that nothing short of intensive planning and clearance will make 
Jerusalem the city abich it should be, so many of the hotels and hostels have, 
failing other accommodation, been taken over by Government that, until 
Government is provided with buildings of its own, there is literally no room for 
tourists. It is, however, certain that, given proper provision and organisation, 
there is in Jerusalem the foundation of a tourist industry which should equal 
any in the world and the proceeds from which would go a long way towards 
detraying the cost of the maintenance of the State. 


(ii) Arab areas. 


40. The Arab area of Palestine which will be absorbed by Trans-Jordan is 
definitely a ‘‘ deficit *’ area; its property tax assessment represents only about 
12 per cent. of the assessment of Palestine as a whole and its population consists 
mainly of small cultivators who pay no income tax and little in the way of 
customs duties, since they are neither accustomed nor can afford to use imported 
food or articles in any large degree. The revenue obtainable from the area 
has always been insufficient to cover the cost of its maintenange. This fact was 
recognised by the Royal Commission which recommended, as a feature of its 
partition scheme, that Parliament should beasked to make a grant of £2 million 
towards the Arab State. 


41. The case for such a grant is at least as strong to-day as it was when 
the Commission reported, the main grounds being as follows :— 


(a) It would be both impracticable and unfair to expect the Government 
of Trans-Jordan, which has its own serious financial difficulties, to 
assume responsibility for the area unless some assistance were given 
to it to enable it to meet the consequential cost. 
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(b) The Palestinian Arabs will, in any event, have to suffer a reduction in 
the standard of services such as education, health, communications, &c., 
which they have been receiving in the past. It would both harden 
opposition and be unjust to hand them over to a State which, with 
the best will in the world, was unable for reasons of finance to supply 
services even of such reduced standard. 

(c) Part of the grant, at least, will be applied to development schemes 
designed to make Southern Syria self-supporting while at the same 
time oe accommodation for Arabs desirous of leaving the 
Jewish State. 


42. It is suggested that the subsidy should be payable over eight years 
at the rate of £250,000 a year. The period is related to the probable length 
of life of the Amir; thereafter, it seems likely that union will be effected between 
Trans-Jordan and Syria. There will be provision in the treaty with Southern 
Syria to ensure to His Majesty’s Government an effective voice in the selection 
of the objects on which the subsidy will be spent. 


(ili) Jewish State. 

43. There is no doubt that the Jewish State will be able to support itself; 
the taxable capacity of Palestine is largely concentrated in this area and in 
present circumstances part of the taxation raised in it goes to make up the 
deficit in the Arab areas. The Jewish State should, therefore, after partition, 
be better off financially than is Palestine as a whole at present. Its future 
prosperity and development will depend largely upon the extent to which the 
Jews are prepared to play their proper role in the Levant and so to condition 
their industrial economy as to enable them to manufacture goods at prices not 
higher than those at which their neighbours can obtain them fom other sources. 


(iv) General. 


44. It will thus be seen that His Majesty’s Government may find them- 
selves called upon to produce a sum of upwards of ten million pounds, in grants, 
loans and subsidies, in order to ensure that the partition scheme is inaugurated 
on sound lines. On the other side of the ledger, there should be a large saving 
in security expenditure. The implementation of the present policy has, during 
the past six years, involved expenditure on Police Services amounting to twelve 
million pounds oyer and above the normal cost of those services. Of this excess 
expenditure, over ten million pounds have had to be provided in the form of 
grants-in-aid from His Majesty’s Government. To this expenditure must be 
added the cost of sending two Divisions to Palestine in 1936 and of maintainine 
them there until the active disturbances were quelled. Until some final solution 
of the Palestine problem is reached, His Majesty’s Government will have to 
continue to shoulder this recurrent liability; if, as we believe will be the case 
partition leads, after some initial outbursts, to the establishment of a more 
peaceful atmosphere, the expenditure which we envisage in connection with the 
scheme will be no more than a diversion of the amount which would otherwise 
have to be spent unproductively on the maintenance of law and order to objects 
designed to promote the reconstruction and development of the country. oe 


(d) Inclusion of a Jewish majority in the Jewish State. 


45. The population of the State will comprise 391.725 Jews : 
Arabs, giving a Jewish majority of 52,745, ; Tee Se ae 


(e) Incluston of maximum number of Jews in the Jewish State. 


46. The Jewish population of Palestine will be divided as 
Pay iad ee Sieh ivided as follows between 


Number. Percentage. 
Jewish State... Ep Ale ea 391,725 80-9 ; 
Jerusalem State ee ual eis 89.480 18°5 
Arab areas rat bee Be Tae 3,210 0-6 
Total eh eS here nae aes 100-0 @ 


Only 3,210 Jews will be left in the Arab areas and t Ori 
are recent settlers. On the basis of the statistics doa A Pew chs pio 
Commission in 1937-38, the corresponding number was then 1 327 Th “i ne 
then only four Jews resident south of the line which is now pro ‘ fy bibs 
southern boundary of the Jewish State. espa Masel 
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(f) Omission from the Jewish State of wholly or almost wholly Arab areas. 


47. The following areas have been excluded from the Jewish State in 


accordance with this condition :— 


@ 


Land holdings in 
Population. square miles. 

Area. Arabs. Jews. Arabs. Jews. 
Galilee a ... 108,910 2,210 555 11 
Central Judea ... 305,760 300 2.433 8 

SouthGazaand North- . 

West Beersheba ... 153.140 700 1,445 35 
Total ... ... 567,810 3,210 4.433 54 


It is of these three areas that the Arab residue is composed. Of the 
comparatively small area of Jewish-owned land contained within them, 25 square 
miles in the Beersheba sub-district, or nearly half the total, have not yet been 


colonised. 


(g) Inclusion in the Jewish State of as much land, Arab and Jewish, as possible. 
48. The area of the Jewish State will be as follows :— 
Square miles. 


Jewish-owned land Spe ee xe is a 518 
Arab-owned land ... Ane nae ens na freee 909 
Roads, rivers, &c. ... on A ate eax Rw 31 

Total O° ... 1,458 


The State thus contains nearly twice as much Arab as Jewish land. 


(h) Elimination of features so unfavourable as to cause lasting resentment. 


49. The complete elimination of features likely to cause resentment is, of 
course, impossible in any -scheme of partition; the most that we can claim for 
the'scheme which we advocate is that these features are reduced to what, in our 
view, is the minimum practicable. Zionists who lay claim to the whole of 
Palestine will obviously oppose this or any scheme of partition and we are 
convinced that even the most moderate Jew would accept nothing less. But we 
do not think that there should be any lasting resentment on the part of Jewry 
as a whole once the potentialities of the proposed State are realised, and the fact 
is appreciated that the Jews have at last obtained control of immigration into 
their own territory and have attained, to quote the words of the Royal Com- 
mission, ‘‘a Jewish nation, planted in Palestine, giving its nationals the same 
status in the world as other nations give theirs.’” As regards the Arabs, we can 
see no logical reason why our proposals should create lasting resentment either 
in neighbouring Arab countries or among those Arabs who are excluded from the 
Jewish State. 


50. That there will be resentment, and deep resentment, among the 339,000 
Arabs who will be included in the Jewish State is certain, but this is inseparable 
from any scheme of partition; here again, as already stated, we can only claim 
that we have limited the number of such Arabs to what we consider the minimum 

racticable. There is at least reason to hope that the resentment will be less 
seen among the Arabs affected, who have lived for years in close contact with 
Jewish neighbours and, in some cases, profited from the fact, than would have 
been that of the Arabs in areas where this is not the case, had such areas been 
included in the State. To what extent this resentment will be lasting will 
depend largely upon the treatment, political, cultural and economic, accorded 
by the Jewish majority to the Arab minority. This treatment will also, to a 
large extent, determine the prospects of internal peace within the Jewish State. 


(i) Repercussions in Palestine and in neighbouring Arab countries. 

51. It is impossible to forecast with any degree of certainty what will be 
the repercussions in Palestine and the neighbouring Arab countries to the 
announcement of the scheme of partition which we propose. Dealing first with 
Palestine, the Zionists may be expected to protest vigorously against any policy 
which denies to them Palestine in its integrity; no scheme of partition, however 
generous the Jewish share, would placate the extreme section. There will’ 
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probably be processions and organised demonstrations, accompanied by outbreaks 
of terrorist activity. The chief danger will arise in the period of the first flush 
of anger and excitement among crowds, many of the younger members of which 
will have been enrolled and trained in the various underground armies and 
may have access to arms. On the Arab side, the position will not be eased by the 
postponement of the Greater Syria project, which would have satisfied the desire 
of many Palestinian Arabs for union with Syria, although we hope that this 
effect will still be achieved to some extent at least by the declaration which we 
have proposed should be made that the ultimate establishment of Greater Syria 
forms an integral part of the general Middle East policy of His Majesty’s 
Government. But, in any event, widespread Arab revolt is regarded “as 
improbable. There will probably be riots in Haifa and Jafia, which are to be 
included in the Jewish State, and sympathetic strikes may break out elsewhere; 
sporadic attacks on Jews and a recrudescence of activity by bandits in the hill’ 
country may also be expected. 


52. The seriousness and duration of these troubles will depend, above all, 
on the strength of the British garrison on the spot and on its readiness to intervene 
immediately and decisively for the suppression of disorder. Given these 
postulates, the degree of disorder on both sides should fall well short of general 
rebellion and be terminable within a comparatively brief period. 


53. A serious warning has been given by the Ambassadors in Egypt and 
Traq as to the effect of the announcement of the scheme on the neighbouring Arab 
States. They consider that any marked departure from the policy enunciated 
in the White Paper will be regarded by the Arab world as a gross breach of faith 
and so destroy its confidence in His Majesty’s Government. They believe that, 
in such circumstances, the reaction to any form of partition even if not immediate 
will be deep-rooted, permanent and very severe. They express the view that 
religious reaction may be expected to extend throughout the Moslem world. 
including India and North Africa. 


54. We realise fully the weight of these warnings, but it seems to us that 
trouble is inevitable in any case. Jewish immigration is the crux of the problem: 
the quotas prescribed in the White Paper will shortly be filled and a new 
declaration of policy will then become essential. If, as must clearly be the case 
further immigration is to be permitted, the repercussions of an announcement 
to that effect on the Arabs, both in Palestine and in the neighbouring countries 
will probably be much the same as those to an announcement of partition. There 
will, however, be the difference that, whereas in the former case the festering sore 
will still remain and Arab fears of ultimate Jewish domination continue, in the 
latter case a clean-cut operation will have been performed and Arab apprehensions 
finally allayed. We find it difficult to believe than any genuine religious issue 
is involved in our scheme; no Moslem Holy Place of any real importance will be 
included in the Jewish State. The true neligious issue centres round Jerusalem 
the third most holy city of Islam, and the fear of this city passing into Jewish 
control will be finally removed by the creation of the Jerusalem State. 


| 55. It is self-evident that, once the decision has been taken that Jewish 
Immigration is to continue, partition is by far the best solution from the point 
of view of the Arab world, with the exception of the comparatively small number 
of their compatriots who will be left as a minority in the Jewish State. It should 
not, we feel, be beyond the power of diplomacy to bring this fact home to the Arab 
States, and to cause them to think more of the advantages than of the disadvan- 
tages to be derived from the arrangement. Energy, enthusiasm and ambition may 
then be diverted to the cause of building up Greater Syria and an Association of 
Levant States and to the discussion of some form of Arab Federation, which all 
parties realise to be unattainable until a final solution to the Palestine problem has 
been achieved. . 


Features of the Scheme Requiring Special Comment. 


56. There are three features of the scheme which appear to us to require @ 


special comment. These are dealt with below. 


(a) Inclusion of Haifa in the Jewish State. 


57. The inclusion of Haifa in the Jewish State may well give rise to 
-argument; the port of Haifa is of such strategic importance to the position of 
Great Britain in the Middle East that there might be advantage in an arrange- 
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ment under which the city and the land immediatély surrounding it would be 
formed into an Enclave and administered by the authority responsible for the 
administration of the Jerusalem State. The fact that the population of the 
city is mixed, consisting of 88,398 Jews and 64,220 Arabs, would afford further 
justification for such an arrangement. On the other hand, it would have serious 
repercussions on the economy of the Jewish State. Haifa is an important centre 
of Jewish industry; Arab industrial development in the city and its vicinity 
cannot compare with that achieved and in process of being achieved by the Jews. 
Any division of territory which placed the industries of the two large Jewish 
industrial centres, Tel Aviv and Haifa, in different States, and possibly under 
different tariffs, would lead to incongruous results and be most difficult to defend. 
For this reason we consider the inclusion of Haifa in the Jewish State to be the 
only practical solution. As regards strategic requirements, a guarantee by Great 
Britain of the integrity of the States to be set up must be a feature of any scheme 
of partition, and His Majesty’s Government must, for the purpose, have treaty 
rights to maintain: troops, airfields, naval facilities and the like anywhere within 
the area. It should further be provided by treaty that His Majesty's Government 
should have the right to use the Port of Haifa as a Naval base and to exercise 
such control over and execute such works within or extensions of the Port as they 
may deem necessary to ensure its effective utilisation fer this purpose. If such 
rights are assured, there seems to us to be no reason for demanding that the Haifa 
area as a whole should be placed under direct British administration. 


(b) Inclusion of Jaffa in the Jewish State. 

58. The inclusion of Jaffa in the Jewish State is dictated by considerations 
of oe rather than of desirability. Jaffa-Tel Aviv is, in fact, one town, 
and it is really more correct to speak of Jaffa-Tel Aviv as a town of 235,030 
inhabitants—167,580 Jews and 67,450 Arabs—than it is to speak of Jaffa as a 
separate town of 91,870 inhabitants—66,700 Arabs and 25,170 Jews. If the 
two towns were placed in different States, the boundary between the States would 
have to be drawn down the centre of a road. The Partition Commission found 
itself forced to envisage such a road with a high iron railing, forming the actual 
boundary, along the middle of it; it is unnecessary for us to dilate on the fantastic 
nature of or on the administrative inconvenience inherent in such an expedient. 
Moreover, the isolation of Jaffa as Arab territory would be useless unless a 
corridor leading to it were provided; apart from the fact that we are anxious to 
avoid corridors, Jafia is now completely ringed by Jewish land, through which the 
corridor would have to pass, while it would separate the suburban settlements for 
Jewish workers, which have sprung up to the south of Jafia, from Tel Aviv, where 
the workers in question are employed. 


59. We place no great importance on the preservation of Jaffa as an Arab 
port; viewed as a port, it is already moribund. It has not been in operation to 
any extent since ‘1936, and at best it provided only an open roadstead, where ships 
could be moored and unloaded by lighters in favourable weather. Even should 
Jaffa be reopened, the development of Haifa, only fifty miles to the north, as a 
deep-water harbour will result in the loss of much of its old traffic. We propose, 
in paragraph 66, that the administration of the ports of Palestine shall 
be entrusted to a Joint Railway Board on which the Jerusalem State and Southern 
Syria will be represented, thus giving the inland States an effective voice in the 
management of these ports; we also propose that provision should be made by 
treaty for the accord by the Jewish State of ‘‘ free zone’’ facilities at Haifa and 
Jafta for the clearance of transit cargo consigned to the inland States. We 
consider that all Arab needs can thus be met without inviting the complications 
which any attempt to maintain Jaffa as an “‘island’’ Arab port necessarily 
involves, 


(c) Inclusion of the Huleh salient in the Jewish State. 

60. The Huleh salient is the finger of land which stabs up in the north-east 
of Palestine between the Lebanon on the west and Syria on the east. 
Administratively, there are arguments in favour of the inclusion of the salient . 
in the Arab State. This would obviate what must otherwise be an awkward 
boundary, would give a connection between Arab Galilee and Trans-Jordan 
through Syria, and would place in the Arab State an area which contains 36,500 
Arabs and only 5,000 Jews. The argument in favour of its inclusion in the Jewish 
State rests on the facts that a number of new Jewish settlements have recently 
been established in the area and that the Jews hold a concession, purchased for 
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a sum of about £200,000 from the original Turkish concessionnaires, for the 
drainage of Lake Huleh and the adjacent marshes. This purchase was effected 
under the direct auspices of Government, which has participated in the cost of 
drawing up a comprehensive project, extending beyond the concession boundaries, 
and which in 1939 agreed (although on the outbreak of war the offer was 
withdrawn) to contribute a quarter of a million pounds towards the cost of a joint 
scheme. The Jews place great store on the project, which they claim will provide 


subsistence for from 3,000 to 3,600 families, and would certainly represent - 


as a breach of faith any action which would render their concession valueless. 
Moreover, the Huleh basin is a malarious plague spot, and will so remain unless 
the project is executed; the Jews are the only people who can provide the 
enterprise and capital for its execution, especially as the cost is so high that 
there is little hope of the scheme proving financially remunerative. It is for 
these reasons that we are of opinion that. the balance of advantage lies in the 
inclusion of the salient in the Jewish State. 


The Negeb. 


61. Our terms of reference require that we should investigate the possi- 
bilities of development in the Negeb. The term ‘‘ Negeb,’’ an old Hebrew 
appellation meaning ‘‘ The South,’ is loosely employed and covers no really 
defined area; we use it to describe the triangle of land which extends from the 
southern edge of the Beduin barley lands in the north-west of the Beersheba 
Sub-district to Aqaba on the Gulf bearing that name, as shown in the map 


appended to this Report. We have included the barley lands referred to in . 


Southern Syria. They lie in a tract where the rainfall is both deficient and 
precarious and where a careful hydrographic survey has shown that no subsoil 
water supply exists. Every cultivable acre is already cultivated by the Beduin 
inhabitants of the tract, who eke out a precarious livelihood from the process, the 
total area available affording to each a holding much below any reasonable 
subsistence area of cereal land of the kind in question. 


62. As will be seen, the boundary which we propose excludes from the 


Negeb the potash works at the south end of the Dead Sea and includes these 
works in Southern Syria. The works at the north and south ends of the Sea 
form part of a single undertaking and, as there is continuous traffic, involving 
both personnel and materials between them, anomalies would be bound to arise 
were they under different Administrations. The arrangement is likely to 
operate to the advantage of the Company, which has for long been pressing for 
settlement facilities in Trans-Jordan for its workers; such facilities have been 
refused and will probably continue to be refused for so long as the works are 
situated in another State. The reasons for refusal would, however, disappear 
were both works and settlement in Southern Syria. Moreover, the inclusion in 
the Negeb of the southern works would render impracticable the proposal, made 
in paragraph 65, that the area should, temporarily, be administered by 
the High Commissioner of the Jerusalem State. This expedient is rendered 
possible by reason of the fact that an area inhabited only by a few nomad Beduin 
is in question, and would fail were a large industrial undertaking, employing a 
large body of workers, included. To quote only a single difficulty, were a crime 
to be committed at the works, there would be no Court with jurisdiction to hear 
the case. 


63. The Negeb south of the boundary now suggested covers an area of 
3,780 square miles, or more than a third of Palestine. The Jews have alwavs 
held that, if placed in possession of it, they could turn it to good account, but 
this optimism seems to us to be contrary to all the evidence. The tract consists 
in the main of a tangle of limestone hills, which have lost practically all their 
soil as the result of thousands of years of erosion; a member of an archeological 
expedition which was recently investigating town sites on the borders of the 
Negeb described these hills as presenting ‘‘ a bare, pale aspect, such as one might 
expect to find in the moon ’’ and again &s ‘‘ miles of rocky emptiness.’’ There is 
no water in the tract; it has an average annual rainfall of less than 4 inches. 
while much of it has less than 2 inches or, in other words, is practically rainless. ° 


64. We have considered how this area can best be disposed of. Seeing that 
the Jews claim that it can be developed, we agree that its potentialities should 
be explored, but the attachment of it forthwith as an island appendage to the 
Jewish State is, in our view, open to objection on several grounds. In the first 
place, both Egypt and Saudi Arabia would protest against the establishment 
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of Jewish State land contiguous or almost contiguous to their borders. In the 
second place, we are averse to the creation of “islands” unless there are very 
strong grounds in favour of such a course. In the third place, and this is the 
most important consideration, if the tract is now included in the Jewish State, 
and if, as we anticipate, investigation proves it to be valueless, no matter what 
warning may have been given in advance, world Jewry will inevitably voice 
the complaint that it has been misled by the offer of a State two-thirds of which 
is desert and that it is entitled to reparation accordingly. 


65. We see no reason to face any of these complications unless and until 
it has been shown that some useful object will be served thereby. We therefore 
recommend that the Negeb be retained, for the present at least, under the control 
of the High Commissioner of Jerusalem. Experts, whose technical qualifications 
are as unquestionable as their probity and impartiality, should visit the Negeb 
and explore its potentialities. This investigation should preferably be carried 
out under the auspices of the International Body, the creation of which we 
recommend in paragraph 73. An announcement would simultaneously be made 
that, should development prove to be possible, His Majesty’s Government would 
be prepared to grant a lease of the area to a Development Company willing to 
undertake such development. The lease would, of course, safeguard existing 
rights such as the oil prospecting licences already granted. No pronouncement 
as to the ultimate Statehood of the area would be made nor would it be necessary 
to specify a Jewish Development Company; none but a Jewish Company would 
be interested. Should, when the investigation is complete, the report of the 
experts be negative, the area could be left under the control of the High 
Commissioner or, alternatively, be made over to Southern Syria without arousing 
either attention or complaint. On the evidence, it appears improbable that Jewish 
interest in the Negeb will extend beyond the investigation stage and, this being 
so, we would take no action now which is likely to lead to undesirable repercus- 
sions, international or otherwise, immediately, or to trouble and new demands 
in the future. Whether the Negeb is ultimately included in Southern Syria or is 
assigned’ to a Company for development, it will probably be desirable, in view of 
the potentialities of Aqaba in connection with defence, to impose in respect of 
that port the same conditions as to its use by His Majesty’s Government for 
defence purposes as will be imposed im respect of the port of Haifa. 


= . 


Joint Boards. 


66. It is desirable that the three States into which Palestine will be divided 
should, if possible, agree to the joint administration of certain common services, 
such as railways, currency and customs. We do not think that it would be 
possible, in the circumstances likely to obtain in the early days of partition, to 
contemplate establishing for the purpose any form of Inter-State Legislative 
Assembly, but such services might well be administered by Joint Boards, represen- 
tative of the States and operating under specific agreements for each service. 
Indeed, we think that participation in a Joint Railway Board should be made 
a treaty obligation from the outset. The railway system of Palestine and Trans- 
jordan cuts through State boundaries in all directions, and it would be wholly 
impracticable to administer it otherwise than as a single entity. We further 
consider that, as at present, the administration of the ports at Haifa and Jafia 
should be a duty of the Railway Administration and thus of the Joint Board. 
In this way the inland States, who are nevertheless intimately concerned with 
the proper working of the ports, will be associated with their management. 


67. It may be expected that the Jerusalem State, the Jewish State and 
Southern Syria will agree to co-operate in a Currency Board and to continue, 
as at present, to have a common currency based on sterling. A Customs Board 
is, however, likely to prove more difficult to inaugurate, since there will be two 
different interests to consider. The Jerusalem State and Southern Syria will 
desire a tariff the object of which will be primarily to produce revenue while 
enabling the population to obtain the needs of life at the lowest practicable cost. 
The Jewish State, on the other hand, will desire a tariff designed to protect its 
nascent industries even at the price of raising the cost of living. The prospect 
of any agreement on tariff matters between the Jewish State and the other two 
States is thus, in existing circumstances, small. It is unlikely that Southern 
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Syria, for example, would permit the price of essential commodities in that State 
to be raised much above that at which they could be imported from the United 
Kingdom or America merely in order to ensure the utilisation of articles 
manufactured in the Jewish State. . 

68. This clash of interests will, however, take place in any circumstances, 
Unless and until Jewish industry can face open competition, it can only survive 
if it is conducted on a very limited scale and for the benefit of a highly protected 
home market. If it is to play a part in general Middle East economy, it must be 
prepared to compete with goods imported from elsewhere. And, unless it plays 
such a part, the absorptive capacity for immigration into the Jewish State which 
the expansion of industry alone can create will remain lacking. 


69. It must clearly be left to the Jewish State to decide whether or not it 
will participate in a Customs Union. The position of Jewish industry, should it 
stand out from the Union, will not be gravely worsened by partition; 81 per cent. 
of the Jewish population, the main customers for Jewish-manufactured products, 
will continue to reside in the State. The Arabs in the'separated portion consume 
few such products, while the Jerusalem Jews, amounting to 18 per cent. of the 
Jewish population, include a large number of the poor orthodox community whose 
purchasing power is inconsiderable. But it is hardly to be doubted that, in course 
of time, Jewish industry will find that, if stagnation is to be avoided, it must so 
condition itself that its products can face competition in respect both of quality 
and of price. Once this has been achieved, the obstacle to a Customs Union will 
be removed, the need for policing a long and difficult frontier obviated and 
freedom of movement between the three States facilitated. 


70. We regard it as important that the Jerusalem State should act, in 
respect of customs, in conformity with Southern Syria, so that no customs barrier 
may be established which would impede the passage of Arabs crossing the 
Jerusalem State between the Arab areas to the north and south of it. 


The International Body. 


71. The question has been raised whether, having regard to the deep and 
widespread interests involved, more particularly in the guardianship of the Holy 
Places, other Governments will acquiesce in a régime being established in 


Jerusalem which is wholly controlled by and responsible to His Majesty’s Govern- . 


ment. France and Russia, in particular, would be likely to put forward claims 
to participate, as protectors of the Catholic and Orthodox Churches, respectively. 
It has further been suggested that a possible answer to this question might be 
found in an arrangement under which, while the High Commissioner would be 
British and charged with ordinary administrative responsibility to His Majesty’s 
Government, he would be answerable to a body representative of the interested 
Powers in matters relating to the Holy Places and other matters of international 
interest. 


72. We are, however, extremely doubtful whether it is desirable to give any 
such body as above contemplated direct authority over the High Commissioner; 
the possibilities of disagreement and friction would be immense. Moreover, the 
religions other than Christian would certainly object to the guardianship of the 
Holy Places being entrusted to a consortium of Christian Powers. The Moslems 
and the Jews would inevitably demand that they should be represented on such a 
body. The Vatican would also claim recognition as an interested ‘‘ Power ’’ in 
this connection. — 


73. On the other hand, we can see great advantages in the constitution of 
some form of reference body to which difficulties could be referred by the 
constituent States for settlement and which would supervise the discharge by all! 
three States of their treaty obligations. We therefore suggest that an Inter- 
national Body be set up by the United Nations for this purpose, with its 
headquarters in Jerusalem. In order to meet claims to participation by other 
interests in respect of religious matters, the International Body would be required 
to constitute a Holy Places Commission, on which religions rather than races 
would be represented, to which it would refer for report all questions arising in 
connection with the guardianship of the Holy Places. 
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74. The functions which we would assign to the International Body are as 
follows :— 


(a) to arbitrate on or to decide any difference which may arise between the 
States which any one or more of the States concerned may refer to it 
for such arbitration or decision; 

(6) to arbitrate on or to decide matters in respect of which the duty of so 
arbitrating or deciding is assigned to it under the provisions of 
the treaties; | 

(c) to maintain watch over the execution by the States of such of their treaty 
obligations as may be specified for the purpose and more particularly 
in respect of— 


(1) the Holy Places, buildings and sites within the States, and 
(11) the safeguarding of the rights of minorities, 


and to bring to the notice of the States any case in which, in its 
opinion, either the letter or the intention of the treaty has been con- 
travened. 


75. Clause (a@) embodies the normal arbitral functions of the International 
Body and Clause (6) has been added to cover cases, such as those which might arise 
in connection with the Joint Railway Board, where participation is obligatory 
and some machinery must therefore be set up to obtain final decisions in case 
of disagreement. Under Clause (c), the International Body will be charged with 
seeing that the States honour those of their treaty obligations which may be 
specified for the purpose (their obligation to accord defence facilities to His 
Majesty's Government will not be so specitied); it will be entitled to intervene 
in such cases even if there is no agreement to a reference to arbitration under 
Clause (@). 


76. We realise that there are objections to placing on the International 
Body an overt duty to watch over the interests of minorities, as has been done 
in Clause (c) (ii), since this may ercourage complaints on minor matters, but 
we have come to the conclusion that the advantage of squarely admitting the 
existence of such a duty will more than outweigh the disadvantage mentioned. 
The minority problem is the most difficult of all the problems to be faced in 
setting up the Succession States and it would probably go far to reconcile 
minorities in their positiox were it announced that an impartial international 
body was to be constituted to watch over their interests. 


77. It is, of course, realised that the protection which can be afforded to 
minority interests in a sovereign State can only be of a general character ; protec- 
tion could hardly go further than the scrutiny of legislation with a view to 
seeing that it did not operate unfairly against such interests and the calling of 
attention to administrative or executive action which, from the same point of 
view, amounted or almost amounted to a public scandal. The essence of the safe- 
guard is not, however, so much the nature of the protection afforded as the fact 
that the International Body is in existence and is specifically charged with the 
duty in question; this fact will tend to keep the States mindful of their obliga- 
tions and thus possibly obviate injustices which might otherwise occur. 


78. Action on the part of the International Body in the case of contraven- 
tions of treaty will take the form, in the first instance, of calling the attention of 
the State concerned to the contravention, thus giving it an opportunity to revise its 
attitude. If no satisfaction is received, the International Body will report to the 
Governments represented on it and they, jointly or severally, will bring pressure 
to bear on the offending State through their diplomatic representatives in that 
State. The problem of securing co-ordination between the Governments concerned 
will be common to all schemes for joint regional supervision in the post-war world. 
It may be added that the position of Palestine in respect of raw materials and 
foodstuffs will make economic sanctions (in the unlikely event of a dispute 
reaching that stage) particularly easy to impose. 


Treaty Obligations. 


79. We propose that treaties shall be executed between His Mayjesty’s 
Government on the one hand and the Jewish State and Southern Syria on the 
other. These treaties will contain a guarantee by His Majesty’s Government of 
the territorial integrity of the States, and will, ¢nter alia, impose on them the 
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obligations summarised below. No such treaty could be executed aloo re 
Jerusalem State, which will, in respect of its most important syst “ah y 
the agent of His Majesty’s Government, but similar obligations will be incor- 
porated in the Order in Council by which the State is created. 


(a) To grant to His Majesty’s Government the right to maintain armed 
forces in the State, to construct airfields and other works, and to move 
such forces freely within and across the frontiers of the State. 

(b) To secure free access to and the preservation of the Holy Places and to 
safeguard the free exercise of worship. aes 

(c) Not to cede territory to or fuse it with the territory of any foreign ower 
save subject to conditions agreed to by His Majesty s Government. 

(d) To safeguard the rights of minorities and foreigners, and not to expro- 
priate land in the possession of members of minority communities 
without payment of fair compensation. = : 

(e) To ratify all concessions granted by His Majesty’s Government prior te 
partition. ; hes : 

(f) To participate in the Joint Railway Board. ; 

(g) To adhere to the more important International Conventions. 


In addition the Jewish State will undertake :— 


(h) To grant to His Majesty’s Government the right to utilise the Port of : 


aifa as a Naval base. ee, ; 
(?) To afford ‘‘ free zone’’ facilities at Haifa and Jaffa for transit cargo 
consigned to the Jerusalem State or to Southern Syria. 
(j) To accord a high degree of local autonomy to the Jaffa Municipality. 


The State of Southern Syria will further undertake, for so long as a subsidy 
is paid to that State :— 


(k) To follow an approved financial policy and to refer the annual budget law 
for the advice of His Majesty’s Government. 


80. Some of these provisions, such as those relating to the rights of 
minorities and to the grant of local autonomy to the Jaffa Municipality, will 
clearly have to be framed in very general terms. The important factor is not, 
however, the exact wording of the provisions in question but the fact that their 
inclusion in the treaties will bring their subject-matter within the purview of 
the International Body. 
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The Transitional Period. 


81. Whereas, at the outset, the Government of Trans-Jordan will be 
already in existence and a High Commissioner can be appointed to the Jerusalem 
State, there will, in the case of the area which is to be assigned to the Jewish 
State, be no authority with which a treaty can be concluded and it will be 
necessary to devise some temporary arrangement for the administration of the 
State until a permanent Government has been installed. It is suggested that 
the Jewish Agency should be constituted as the Transitional Administration, 
to hold the reins of office, under the general supervision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, until a constitution has been framed and accepted by the latter. The 
Agency is an internationally recognised body, organised in appropriate depart- 
ments; it has, indeed, already provided itself with most of the appurtenances 
of a Government. The necessary supervision will be exercised by a British 
Minister, appointed by His Majesty’s Government, who will reside in the State 
during the transitional period. 


82. The Transitional Administration will be created by an Order in 
Council, which will define its powers and functions. Its main function will be 
to convene a Constituent Assembly to draft the new constitution, including the 
framing of an electoral law. The Order in Council will prescribe the proportion 
of seats on the Constituent Assembly to be allotted to Jews and Arabs 
respectively; the size of the Assembly will be a matter for decision by the 
Transitional Administration, which will also nominate the Jewish members. 
Since there is no comparable Arab body in the area which could undertake the 
nomination of the Arab members, the latter will be nominated by the British 
Minister, in consultation with the various interests concerned. The ordinary 
Laws of Palestine will, in general, continue to apply to the area throughout this 





































transitional period; it will be desirable to give the Transitional Administration 
power to pass essential legislation but the permissible scope of such legislation 
will be defined in the Order in Council and no such legislation will become 
effective until the British Minister has signified his assent. 


83. The Transitional ,Administration will continue to exist, and the 
British Minister to hold office, until the constitution and electoral kaw drawn up 
by the Constituent Assembly have been approved by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the first elections have been held and the new permanent Government has 
been installed. 


. ; 

84. The action to be taken on the announcement of the policy of partition 
has now been considered in some detail. Simultaneously with the announcement, 
a revised Administrative Divisions Proclamation will be issued, redistributing 
the Districts into which the country is divided for admiinistrative purposes in 
accordance with the new boundaries. All records, tax-lists and the like will 
be sorted and transferred to offices in the area to which they relate. Centrally 
held stores and plant will be allocated between the several States; so also will 
any monetary balance in the hands of Government. Customs posts will be sited: 
so that the statistical records necessary for the distribution of customs revenue 
can be inaugurated immediately partition takes place. During this period 
administration in the areas to be assigned to the Jewish State and to Southern 
Syria will, so far as possible, be on a ‘‘ care and maintenance ’’ basis, so as to 
conserve such balances as are available for the Succession States to spend 
themselves. 


85. Provided that, after the inevitable initial dissatisfaction, some measure 
of acquiescence in the scheme can be obtained, all work during the period in 
question will be carried on in close consultation with the Jewish Agency on 
the one hand and with the Government of Trans-Jordan on the other. The object 
in view throughout will be to smooth the path so as to make the ultimate transfer 
of responsibility as easy as possible. 


86. But, whatever the attitude towards the scheme of either the Arabs 
or ‘the Jews, the new Districts will be formed, conforming to the partition 
boundaries, and the redistribution of records and stores will be undertaken. 
In particular, it is essential that the Jerusalem State should be established as 
soon as possible; the Jews will certainly resist the scheme for so long as they can 
see any possibility of securing the inclusion of Jerusalem in the Jewish State 
and definite and final action on these lines is likely to lead to their’ acceptance 
of what is gffered to them much earlier than would otherwise be the case. The 
Order in Council creating the Jerusalem State will provide that, in the event 
of any community refusing to elect members to the Legislature, the High 
Commissioner may nominate persons in their place. 


87. If the Jews reject and the Arabs accept the scheme, the absorption of 
Arab Palestine in Southern Syria will duly take place. A Special Commissioner 
will be appointed by His Majesty’s Government to administer the area of the 
Jewish State with the assistance of such of the present staff of the Palestine 
Government as may be requisite. The finances of the Jewish area will be ~ 
separated from those of the remainder of Palestine and its administration con- 
ducted on the “‘ care and maintenance ’’ basis already mentioned, no new works, 
services or developments of any kind being initiated. The Special Commissioner 
will be empowered to amend the Laws of Palestine, in their application to the 
area, by Regulation, and will use this power so as to relax wherever possible the 
control now exercised by Government over purely Jewish institutions, thereby 
forcing them to take a maximum of responsibility. No immigration quotas will 
be granted; it will be publicly announced that the admission of immigrants has 
been made a Jewish responsibility and that Government refuses to discharge 
that responsibility on their behalf. Faced, on the one hand, with this position 
and with a suspension of all development and, on the other, with the 
fact that the remedy lies in their own hands for application at any moment, it 
is not thought that the situation could last for long. 


88. If the Jews accept but the Arabs reject the scheme, the Jerusalem and 


_ Jewish States will be established and the Amir invited to take over Arab Pales- 


tine. There is no doubt that he will be prepared to do so, and any opposition 
to the course on the part of the Palestinian Arabs would be in the nature of 
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a demonstration rather than an exhibition of real feelings and thus be short- 
lived. 


89. Should both communities reject the scheme, a combination of the courses 
advocated in the event of either relealg it would be adopted. Partition would 
take place, the Jerusalem State would be established, a Special Commissioner 
would be appointed to administer the Jewish State and the Amir would be 
invited to take over the Arab area of Palestine. We do not think that opposition 
is likely to be prolonged once the parties are faced with a fait accompli; it seems 
probable that it would not be long before self-interest won the day and the whole 
scheme took the shape which His Majesty’s Government desired. 


Timing. 


90. The Chiefs of Staff are anxious that the announcement of a new policy 
for Palestine shall, if possible, be deferred until the end of the war with Germany, 
while the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, advocate postponement until the 
end of the war with Japan. We appreciate the strength of their objection to 
an earlier pronouncement, since it has always been realised that any change in 
policy involves a considerable military commitment, but we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that circumstances may force the hand of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and that it may not be possible to postpone action for so long. 


91. As the end of the war with Germany grows nearer, public security 
in Palestine is steadily deteriorating as buth Jews and Arabs intensify their 
efforts to prepare for the day of reckoning which they see looming ahead. 
Determination is becoming daily stronger: the bidding is getting higher : leaders 
are becoming more deeply committed to slogans and pledges: arms are being 
collected. ‘To these tendencies the publicity given, on the one hand, to ‘‘ Arab 


Unity ”’ talks, and, on the other, to Zionist propaganda in America, are acting + 


as violent stimuli, the latter in particular exacerbating Arab sentiment and 
encouraging Jewish ambition. The storm may burst at any moment and con- 
siderable force will be required to suppress the resulting rebellion. In such 
circumstances we must know and be prepared to state our plans for the future. 
To announce partition under such conditions would give it all the appearance of 
being a solution imposed upon His Majesty’s Government rather than one dictated 
by statesmanship after mature consideration: to announce any other scheme 
which postulated the continuance of Jewish immigration would be regarded as a 
complete victory for the Jews and would certainly have serious repercussions 
throughout the Arab world. 


92. Even apart from this possibility, considerable inroads have recently been 
made on the balance of the White Paper quota of immigration certificates and, 
once these are exhausted, the publication of a new statement of policy will be 
unavoidable. Whatever the form of this statement, trouble is inevitable. In 


other words, it must be realised that the military commitment which the Chiefs . 


of Staff desire to postpone is already present and must in any case be liquidated 
and that the determination of the timing of such liquidation may be a factor 
beyond the control of His Majesty’s Government. 


93. In such circumstances, it seems to us that the sooner the nettle is 
grasped, the better. Much progress has already been made with the working out 
of the details of the plan, but the various Treaties and Instruments which the 
plan involves have still to be drafted. Should the plan receive the approval of 
the War Cabinet, we recommend that this work should be expedited to the 
greatest possible extent, and that the Chiefs of Staff should be asked. simul- 
taneously, to make the military arrangements necessary to quell the disturbances 
which are anticipated when the policy is announced. His Majesty’s Government 
will then be in no danger of being taken aback whatever developments may occur 


94. The Government of the United States will, of course have to be 
consulted before effect can be given to the scheme, and we fully realise the immense 
advantages which will accrue if American support can be enlisted in its favour. 
But the ultimate decision on the policy to he adopted must clearly rest with 
His Majesty’s Government, on whom will fall the responsibility for its imple- 
mentation. The reference to the United States should therefore. in our view pias 
the form of an attempt to secure American support for a policy ‘the main outlines 
of which, at least, have been finally determined. j ; 
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Satellite Settlements. 


95. We are required by our terms of reference to take into consideration 
the suggestion that satellite Jewish Settlements should be established in areas 
other than Palestine; for example, in Cyrenaica, Tripolitania or Eritrea. 
Although we have received some account of conditions in these territories, and 
also in Italian Somaliland, Ethiopia and Madagascar, we have not sufficient 
information to enable us to report definitely on their potentialities; we would 
merely suggest at this stage that, until the question has been finally adjudicated, 
conquered territories should not be released for other purposes. So far as our 
information goes, the indications are that Ethiopia and Madagascar are the 
only two African countries which offer scope for Jewish settlement. 


96. In principle, we favour the idea of satellite settlements and agree that 
investigations in this direction should be continued, since it is obviously desirable 
that countries should be found where Jewish refugees can be accommodated. 
But we have come to the conclusion that it would be a tactical mistake to connect 
this issue with the settlement of the Palestine problem. If, coupled with a scheme 
of partition, an offer were made of land for satellite settlements elsewhere, 
suspicion would immediately be aroused that this consideration had influenced 
the decision as to the area to be allocated to the Jews in Palestine, the offer 
would be refused and agitation would be promoted for a corresponding increase 
in the size of the Jewish State. In our opinion, the creation of the Jewish State 
should precede any public discussion of the possibility of satellite colonies else- 
where. Once that State has been created, it will be in a position to negotiate 
with other Powers, using, if necessary, the good offices of Britain in support of 
its request, with a view to obtaining facilities for Jewish immigration into alien 
territories. 


Conclusions. 


97. In seeking a solution of the Palestine problem, it is necessary to keep 
always in mind the background against which any solution must be framed. An 
irrepressible conflict has arisen between two national communities within the 
narrow bounds of one smal! country. More than a million Arabs are in strife, 
open or latent, with half a million Jews. There is no common ground between 
them. The Arab community is predominantly Asiatic in character, the Jewish 
community predominantly European, They differ in religion and in language. 
Their cultural and social life, their ways of thought and conduct, are as incom- 
patible as their national aspirations. These last are the greatest bar to peace. 
The Arabs claim all Palestine as an Arab country and, if Jews are to be admitted 
at all, it can, on their conception, be only as foreign immigrants. To the Jews, 
on the other hand, the operative word is *‘ Jewish’’; they are prepared to permit 
the Arabs to remain, but only as a minority community in a Jewish Land of 
Israel. The National Home, they aver, cannot be half-national. As the Peel 
Commission stated “In these circumstances to maintain that Palestinian 
citizenship has any moral meaning is a mischievous pretence. Neither Arab nor 
Jew has any sense of service to a single State.’’ The events of the past seven 
years have gone far to confirm the soundness of this dictum. 


98. It should not be thought that we under-estimate the difficulties inherent 
in partition. They are unquestionably great and the closer the question is 
examined the more clearly do they stand out. Indeed, any scheme of partition 
might almost be said to invite destructive criticism. But, on facing up to them, 
these difficulties do not seem to us so insuperable as the difficulties inherent in the 
continuance of the Mandate, or in any other alternative arrangement which has 
been proposed to us or which we ourselves could devise. As the Peel Commission 
stated ‘‘ Partition seems to offer at least a chance of ultimate peace. We can see 
none in any other plan.’ 


99. Should His Majesty’s Government take the decisive step of proposing 
partition to the Arabs and Jews, we do not think that that policy should again 
be abandoned. Partition should be carried through, whatever the opposition. 
Were the parties to be given the choice between partition and a continuance of 
the present system.or any variant of it. one or both might well elect for the 
latter, not with any intention of making the system workable, but merely in 
order to gain time for further propaganda in favour of its own extremist 
demands. Throughout our deliberations we have had two objects in view, equity 
and finality, and we are convinced that it is in partition that the only hope of 


finality lies. 
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100. It is, in our view, imperative that, when the time comes, His Majesty's | 
Government should act with unhesitating decision. Although they are committed 
to letting both Arabs and Jews know what is proposed before any changes are 
carried out, they are not bound to be affected by the views expressed by either 
side, and it is not necessary for them to enter into negotiations with the 
interested parties. Any such negotiations would compel both sides to state their 


maximum case: agreement would be impossible: and the chances of imposing a ® 


settlement without armed opposition would be ruined. There is much to. be 
said for a King Solomon’s judgment when there is reasonable hope of each half 
of the baby surviving and leading a lusty life of its own. But it can only do so if 
the cut is swift and clean. 
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P. (M) (44) 138. 
6th October, 1944. 


WAR CABINET. 


Committee on Palestine. 


Note BY THE MINISTER OF STATE. 


I circulate herewith, for the consideration of the Committee, a note by the 


Foreign Office on the Revised Report by the Committee on Palestine 


Paper P. (M) (44) 12). 
(Paper P. (M) (44) a a a 


FOREIGN OFFICE OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMMITTEE'S 
REVISED REPORT. 


THE Foreign Office views on the principle of attempting to enforce partition 
have been set forth elsewhere. The purpose of the present paper is to comment 
on the particular scheme of partition advocated by the Palestine Committee. 
Many of these comments are already contained in the Note of Dissent by the 
Minister of State annexed to the original version of the Report. 


2. The opinion expressed in paragraph 54 of the Report as regards the 
effect of this scheme upon Arab apprehensions is directly opposed to the views 
of His Majesty’s Representatives in Arab countries, and contrary to the advice 
given to the Committee by the Foreign Office. Partition will not “‘ finally allay ”’ 
Arab apprehensions, especially if the Jews encourage large-scale immigration. 
The creation of the Jerusalem State will not ‘‘ finally remove’’ the fear of 
Jerusalem ever passing into Jewish control, if Zionist propaganda, as may be 
expected, continues to assert the Jewish claims to wider territories. Partition 
would only represent “* finality ’’ if the Jews and Arabs were to accept it as 
final and settle down peacefully side by side in the territories which have been 
allotted to them. There is, in fact, very little chance of either Jews or Arabs 
regarding this scheme of partition as a final solution, rather than as one to be 
modified to their own advantage as and when opportunity offers. 


The Proposed Frontiers. ’ 


3. As the Minister of State pointed out in his Note of Dissent on the 
original report, the Arabs will start under the new proposals with the most 
serious grievances. This objection applies no less to the present revised report. 
Out of the area assigned to the Jewish State, a total of 1,458 square miles, no 
less than 909 square miles, or 62 per cent., are stated (paragraph 48) to be Arab- 
owned. It will certainly not escape the notice of the Arabs that the Jewish State 
will contain nearly twice as much Arab as Jewish land. Even worse is the fact 
that this new Jewish State is to contain nearly as many Arabs as Jews, 338,980 
Arabs to 391,725 Jews (paragraph 45). The Arabs will certainly not. regard 
it as just that one-third of the Arab population of Palestine are to be handed 
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The Negeb. 

g. Another serious weakness in the Committee’s scheme is the proposal 
(paragraph 65) to make no pronouncement as to the ultimate statehood of the 
Negeb. This suggestion is at variance with the Committee’s own principle of 
“finality.” Any uncertainty regarding the future statehood of the Negeb is 
bound to have serious consequences. It will confirm the conviction of both Arabs 
and Jews that the frontiers fixed are not in fact final, and that the Jews, if 
only they agitate with sufficient intensity, may eventually secure the whole of 
the Negeb for the Jewish State. It is surely best to adopt a solution which will 
not result in increasing Zionist agitation and Arab apprehensions. Since the 
Committee are averse from the creation of “ islands,” and apparently intend that 
the Negeb shall ultimately be awarded to Southern Syria, subject to its possible 
economic development by a Jewish chartered company, there can be no conceivable 
objection ‘to letting this be known. 


9. Incidentally, it is strange 












that there is no mention in the Committee’s 


Report of the town and port of Aqaba, which is a potential port of considerable 
importance, part of which lies in the Palestine Negeb and part in Transjordan. 
Even if the greater part of the Negeb is mostly “miles of rocky emptiness a 
(paragraph 63), there are distinct possibilities of development in Aqaba. More- 
over, it should be remembered that Ibn Saud has a claim to Aqaba, which he has 
promised us not to raise so long as we retain the mandate for Transjordan. But 
it is to be feared that he will probably press this claim if the Emir Abdullah 
of Transjordan is released from his mandatory régime, and more especially if 
there is the slightest chance of Aqaba eventually becoming part of the Jewish 


State. 



















Greater Syria. : 
10. The recommendation (paragraph 20) that there should be a two-stage 
approach to the establishment of a Greater Syria is probably inevitable. It is 
assumed that the second stage, the creation of a Greater Syria, is now to be 
indefinitely postponed, ¢.g., until the death of the Amir Abdullah, or until the 
This is a profound 


Arabs themselves take steps to secure it (paragraph 19). 
It was an attractive suggestion that the 


modification of the original scheme. 

establishment of a Greater Syria might diminish Arab hostility to partition and 
that, at a time when the Arabs were pleased and excited about the long-desired 
reunion of the Levant State with Transjordan and part of Palestine, their dislike 


of the establishment of a Jewish State might be overcome. Indeed, some of the 
aintained that ‘‘ Greater 


most convinced advocates of partition have always m 

Syria ’’ was an essential part of their plan. Mr. Casey, for example, indicated 

that if the Greater Syria scheme were not practicable he was doubtful whether 
It is suggested that para- 


it was worth while attempting partition at all. 
graph 20 of the revised Report should be re-drafted to show that the indefinite 


postponement of the Greater Syria plan has affected fundamentally the scheme 
as a whole, and that, in the words of paragraph 24 of the original Report, the 
risk of failure in any partition scheme will now be far greater. 


agraph 20 should go on to explain that the proposed 
‘Abdullah as the ruler of Southern Syria (instead of his 
had once been suggested) will in itself affect adversely 
the chances of success. The proposed removal of the mandatory restrictions, and 
the recognition of the Amir Abdullah as an independent ruler of an independent 
sovereign State, with a considerable extension of his present territories, will have 
a disturbing, rather than a soothing, effect upon the other independent Arab 
countries. The question of the future of Southern Syria after the death of the 
Amir Abdullah, if not before, may well become a bone of contention between Syria 
and Iraq. As for Ibn Saud, the proposal to make the Amir Abdullah the ruler of 
Southern Syria is sufficient in itself to pre-dispose him against the whole scheme. 
itherto been able to rely on Ibn Saud’s help and influence with 


We have always h 
the Arab world. We certainly cannot expect his support for the present scheme. , 




















11. Moreover, par 
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Immigration. 
@ 12. Dhe Foreign Office do not 
the Jewish State provides a receptacle 
immigrants as they choose without affec 
If, as seems probable, the Jewish State permits 
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agree with the statement in paragraph 6 that 
‘*into which the Jews can admit as many 
ting the interests of the Arabs outside it.” 
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on the greatest possible scale, while maintaining propaganda regarding Jewish 
rights to the whole of Palestine, it seems obvious that the interests of the Arabs 
will be affected. 


_ 13. Again, the Foreign Office believe that the statement regarding Jewish 
illegal immigration in paragraph 5 puts the position in a wrong light. It is stated 
_ that experience has shown that it is not possible to control Jewish immigration 
into Palestine. Immigration is, however, controlled into Great Britain and into 
America, to both of which countries people on the Continent have been just as 
anxious to secure entry. It is, in normal times, mostly a matter of firmness, of 
saying ‘‘ No ”’ sufficiently often and of taking adequate measures to penalise illegal 
immigrants. For the past ten years, the Colonial Secretary’s normal control of 
illegal immigration has been rendered impossible because illegal immigrants 
expelled from Palestine were liable to persecution or even death on return to their 
countries of origin. These conditions will, however, not continue when Hitler is 
beaten, and there should thenceforth be no moral or material objection to getting 
rid of illegal immigrants, as every other State does. The Armistice terms which 
we are imposing on the nations that have sued for them require the repeal of any 
discriminatory legislation against Jews. ; 


The Jerusalem State. 


14. The Foreign Office agree that, if partition is enforced, it will be 
necessary to set up a Jerusalem State more or less on the lines proposed by the 
Committee. At the same time, they cannot but feel doubtful whether its proposed 
administration, especially the provisicns relating to the legislature, will work 
satisfactorily in practice. It seems probable that the relations between the Arab 
and Jewish sections of the population will reflect the state of relations existing 
between Southern Syria and the Jewish State. If Arab-Jewish relations are bad, 
and especially if outbreaks of violence occur, it is unlikely that Arabs and Jews in 
the Jerusalem State will co-operate. There may be periods of unrest and 
confusion. Jerusalem may well become one of the main battle grounds between 
the contending forces. In short, it is unlikely that the Jerusalem State, as a 
permanent member of the family of nations, will turn out to be a credit to its 
founders. ’ 


15. The proposal that the Jerusalem State shall have ‘‘ open boundaries ’ 
(paragraphs 9 and 15) requires some modification. There will have to be customs 
control on the frontiers, at all events pending the conclusion of a customs union 
(paragraph 69). There will also have to be police control, probably involving 
supervision and search, with a view to checking the entry of arms, dangerous 
drugs, &c., and the free passage of criminals and armed bands. A 


ce > 


16. Comments by the Foreign Office Legal Adviser on the sections of the 
Report dealing with Jerusalem citizenship and the functions of the International 
Body are annexed to this Paper. 


Timing. 

17. If the War Cabinet were to approve the Committee’s plan, the first 
step would be to attempt to bring the United States Government into line. If 
the United States Government should prove willing to support it, it will be 
for consideration how they can best be publicly associated with it, in order that 
it shall be perfectly clear to both Jews and Arabs that enforcement of the scheme 
will be the result of a decision taken by His Majesty’s Government in which 
the United States Government concur. But, while this should be our aim, it 
must be recognised that the United States Government may prove reluctant to 
commit themselves publicly to support the scheme; they may prefer to leave it 
to His Majesty’s Government to incur the sole hostility of Jews and Arabs 
and may for their part refuse to risk the security of American oil and other 
interests in the Middle East by offending Arab opinion. The Americans might 
_ even raise objections. There has hitherto been no indication that they re rard 

partition as the right policy, nor that they would be prepared to associate hem 
selves with it. Moreover, it is by no means certain that the United States 
Government would agree in principle to the conclusion by His Majesty’s 
Government of treaties with the Succession States, giving us the lita ‘aga 
other rights that we shall require in Haifa and elsewhere. The Auction ts 
may not acquiesce in our retaining an exclusive or predominant position in 
Southern Syria and the Jewish State; they have already made it clear that they 
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are not prepared to admit the right of the French to have a preponderant position 
in Syria or the Lebanon. In brief, the United States Government's attitude is 
uncertain, and the whole position may have to be thoroughly reconsidered in 
the light of their reactions. 


18. The Foreign Office consider that consultation with the United States 
Government and the other interested parties should be deferred till after the 
American elections. It seems essential to avoid any public announcement before 
then, such as would enable the American Zionists, in their disappointment at 
failing to obtain their full expectations, to demand commitments from a United 
States administration urgently requiring the support of the Jewish vote. As 
soon as the Americans were approached, there would be a danger of leakage, 
perhaps a calculated leakage. | 


19. As regards consultations with the French, it is not considered necessary 
to take them into our confidence at a very early stage; but it will presumably 
be necessary in due course to endeavour to obtain their consent to the eventual 
arrangements to terminate the Palestine Mandate. 


20. His Majesty’s Government are of course committed to prior consulta- 
tion with the Arabs and the Jews before deciding on any major change in 
Palestine policy. The declaration made by Lord Cranborne in Parliament on 
the 6th May, 1942, stated that :— 


‘‘ His Majesty’s Government will not enter into commitments regarding 
the future of that country (Palestine) without prior consultation with ail 
those, including both Arabs and Jews, whom they may judge to be 
concerned.” 


It would no doubt endanger the success of any scheme to enter into prolonged 
and detailed preliminary consultations with Ibn Saud and the Governments of 
Egypt and Iraq, as well as with the Jewish Agency, and it 1s recognised that 
there is no prospect of such consultations leading to an agreement. Nevertheless, 
in view of the commitment quoted above, it might well add greater substance 
to charges of bad faith if it were possible for the Arabs and Jews to show 
that His Majesty’s Government had failed to give adequate effect to their 
declared intentions as regards consultation before endeavouring to enforce a 
fundamentally new Palestine policy. 


21. The Foreign Office feel obliged to record their disagreement with the 
fear expressed in paragraph 93 of the Report that circumstances arisin® 1n 
Palestine might force the hand of His Majesty’s Government and compel them 
to issue a new decision on policy prematurely. _ It seems essential that, in a matter 
of such importance, His Majesty’s Government should refuse to be stampeded 
and should resist any pressure to publish a sudden decision before the time is 
in their opinion fully ripe for such an announcement. 


Conclusion. ; 

22. The Foreign Office must emphasise that these detailed criticisms, based 
on and completing those previously made by the Minister of State, are put forward 
without prejudice to the general objections, which have been expressed separately, 
to the whole principle of partition. It 1s contended that the modifications pro- 
posed would remedy certain defects contained in the scheme in Its present form. 
In general, however, it appears evident that the study of the detailed arrange- 
ments for partition has gone far to confirm the view that it is not possible to 
devise any satisfactory or practicable partition scheme, and that an attempt to 
enforce partition will lead to very grave administrative difficulties and inter- 


national complications. 


6 a él 
ANNEX. ae 


QUESTION OF ESTABLISHMENT OF A JERUSALEM CITIZENSHIP. 
(Comment by Foreign Office Legal Adviser on paragraph 16 of the Report.) 


IT is a matter for consideration whether the Jerusalem State should have a 
citizenship law under which all permanent residents in that State become 
citizens of the Jerusalem State, or whether permanent residents 1n the J erusalem 
State should be given the choice of opting for citizenship in either the Jewish 
State or in the State of Southern Syria. Either alternative is consistent with 
the establishment of autonomy and a legislature in the Jerusalem State. Under 
the former alternative the qualification for voting and for membership of the 
legislature would be citizenship of the Jerusalem State; under the latter 
alternative this qualification would be permanent residence. There are precedents 
for either alternative as methods of dealing with small enclaves of territory which 
are governed under a special régime and which form the subject of intense rivalry 
between neighbouring States. The Free City of Danzig was a precedent for an 
enclave with special citizenship of its own, and Tangier is a precedent for a régime 
with a popular assembly where the enclave has no citizenship or nationality of 
its own. The arguments in favour of the creation of a Jerusalem citizenship are 
that, if no such citizenship was created— 

(1) the Christian population would be faced with the alternative of opting 
for the Jewish State or for Moslem Southern Syria and neither alternative might 
be attractive to them; and 

(2) the consular or diplomatic representatives in Jerusalem of the Jewish 
State and Southern Syria reports would have the right to take up the 
grievances of the permanent population of the Jerusalem State because they were 
their nationals. bn the whole, the balance of the argument seems to be in favour 
of the creation of a Jerusalem citizenship, though it must be recognised as 
inevitable that to a large extent the Jewish and Moslem population of the 
Jerusalem State will look towards the Jewish State and Southern Syria respec- 
tively and, in fact, be influenced by the authorities of these two States. It is 
presumed that, if a Jerusalem citizenship is established, the citizens of the 
Jerusalem State would become British-protected persons (as in fact Palestinian 
citizens now are) and would carry passports in which their status as British- 
protected persons appeared. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL Bopy. | 
(Comment by Foreign Office Legal Adviser on paragraphs 73 and 74 of the Report.) 


There seem to be three distinct classes of disputes arising out of failure to 
fulfil treaty obligations which npr be expected to arise under the scheme for the 
partition of Palestine set out in this Report, namely— 


(1) disputes between His Majesty’s Government and the Jewish State or the 
Southern Syrian State arising out of the provisions in their treaties 
with His Majesty’s Government for the stationing of British forces in 
these States and the use of facilities for defence purposes; 

(2) disputes arising out of the provisions in the treaties between these States 
and the United Kingdom relating to the treatment of minorities and 
similar matters; and 

(3) pe between the Jewish State, Southern Syria and the Jerusalem 
State arising out of agreements and arrangements relating, for 
instance, to railways, customs, free zones in ports, frontier matters of 
all kinds, &e. 

Jt is assumed that it is not desired that the International Body should have any 
functions relating to disputes in the first of these classes. It is already made clear 
that it is the intention that the International Body should deal with disputes in 
the second class. It would appear to be most desirable that there should be a com- 
pulsory jurisdiction to decide on the very numerous disputes which may be 
expected to arise in the third class. It would seem desirable in any case that the 
International Body should be empowered in the cases with which it deals to 
obtain an advisory opinion from the Permanent Court of International Justice 
on any legal point. In the case of the third class of disputes, however, it is a 
matter for consideration whether there should be some special small legal tribunal 
which could deal more expeditiously with the legal aspects of these disputes, with 
perhaps a possibility of a reference from the special legal tribunal to the P.C.I.J. 


on important legal issues. 
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With reference to Mf. so OE nit 


attached and your minute to Colonel King-Salter, you 
will remember that we agreed that the J.P. paper on 
this question should be held in preliminary draft 
form until the Directors of Plans returned. That is 
the situation to-day, and as soon as possible the 
paper will be turned into draft form, reviewed by 
the Strats. Ge1's(mow back here} and duly finalised 
by the Directors of Plans. | 


26th September, 1944 
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OFFICES OF THE WAR CABINET, “>. 
GREAT GEORGE STREET, ei 
S.W.1. 





coth September, 1944. 


Bene bbe, 


At the last meeting of the 
Committee on Palestine, held on the 
19th instant, mention was made of the 
reference to the Chiefs of Staff 
Committeg,,of the boundary question 
(Savidge's letter to you of the 
26rd August last refers)... bt 





AS you may know, we have been in 
close touch with the Planning Staff 
throughout, and have kept the Members 
of the Committee informed of progress. 
At the meeting, the Committee were 
aware that the reference was to be 
considered by the Chiefs of Staff on 
their return, which was expected to 
take place in a day or two. In view 
of the necessity for rapid progress in 
considering all the issues, they 
instructed the Secretaries to convey tc 
the Chiefs of Staff the hope that their 
report would be made available to the 
Committee at the earliest opportunity. 
This noté tis a formal discharge of this 
“instruction. 








/ Yours sincerely, 


MadcGl; 


My Generalhollis. CA, BE . A 
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WAR CABINET. 


Chiefs of Staff Committee. 


APPRECIATION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY SITUATION 
IN MIDDLE EAST AND PERSIA AND IRAQ COMMANDS 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES 
WITH GERMANY. 


MEMORANDUM BY COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, MinppLe EAst FORCES. ist 
_ 


1. As requested* by the Chiefs of Staff in their signal C.0.8. (ME) 7 of the 
26th August, 1944, I forward my Appreciationt of the Internal Security 
Situation in the Middle East and Iraq immediately after the cessation of . 
hostilities with Germany. 


2. I have consulted General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Paiforce, on the 
problem as it affects Iraq and have enclosed his Appreciation as Appendix *' B”’ 
to mine. 

The Minister Resident has read my Appreciation and his comments have 
been incorporated. 


3. In paragraph 8 (6) of the Appreciation I have stated that Jewish 
Nationalism derives its strength from international support and the’ United 
States of America in particular. The Minister Resident, however, emphasised 
the point that Jewish Nationalism derives nearly as much strength from support 
in Great Britain, and mentioned the Resolution tabled for submission to the 
Labour Party Conference which he said went further than either of the Party 
platforms in America. 

(Signed) B. PAGET, General, 
, Commander-in-Chief, Middle East Force. 


Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, 
September, 1944. 


A e 
: , F Ales 
* C.0.58. (44), 288th Meeting (O), Minute 11. + Annex. 
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ANNEX. 


AN oe OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY SITUATION 
7 ane MIDDLE EAST AND PERSIA AND IRAQ COMMANDS 
[MMEDIATELY AFTER CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES WITH 
GERMANY. 


Introduction. 


pe oe me Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, I am responsible to the Chiefs 
‘a Ne a ee peg of Internal Security in the territories at present included 
Soul Se oe pela In an a ieee Directive to me, the 
all nave accepted the responsibility for ensuring that I hay 
Saar hae ‘ ave suffici 
forces at my disposal to carry out my task of maintaining pe and order. se 


2. In that Directive it is st 
ae ne ae it is ae in the future, though possibly not for 
: e war with Germany ’e Wi ‘manent Mi 
Pee oe any, there will be a permanent Middle 
One Armoured Division. 
One Infantry Division. 
One Brigade Group (SDF). 
erence Battalions. 
4 _ . . © . ; T 1 
ee our Armoured Car Regiments (one ton-United Kingdom) 
n addition there will be ¢ ial § : | 
on an Imperial Strez vi 
Base poration Go perial Strategic Reserve located in the Middle 
One Armoured Division. 
Two Infantry Divisions. 
One Airborne Division. 


This reserve wi : 
on Reals will not be constituted before the Autumn of 1945. Thus whe 
Rens ie = garrison has been constituted there will also be, in the Strat se 
, reinforcements immediately available should the need arise Beata 
a ou 


3. In asking for my assess 7 
— gen aan a ae of wer required to fulfil my task during 
} present time until the establist he p it 
ee on. ys tir stablishment of the perm 
g rei a of Staff have emphasised the following points ea rate 
ritish man-power wi ; j . th 
heb oe powe1 will be stretched just as much after the war rith 
) Toe 1$ over as it 1s now, and probably more 50. ae 
Aik eas eer) by the Pi to the use of Indian troops for 
rnal Security duties in Jew/Arab disturbances will | if 
boned er Jew/ Arab disturbances will be taken into 
‘A ee of Sb be taken into consideration 
é s ye made of personnel in Rabior 
1 use | ) ‘ 1 Base Installatic raini 
Establishments, including Flying Trainino Sc ea ee sabia 
(e) Although His Maijesty’s Government’e ran Serene 
st Mage ajesty's Government’s tuture policy with re 
Falestine is not yet known, I shall receive dus w ; 
announcement of any statement of policy : 


_Tegard to 
arning of the 


Assumptions. 


4. In default of a fuller k : 
‘ é é er knowledge of cee eh ep 
with regard to the Middle East after Oe pis 2 vernnens & 
assumptions :— var, 


(a4) That the extent of the Middle E 

) xten he } e East Comm: ‘ill remai 

for the period under review. peamiiits Ba ee 

(6) That the war-time provisions of the Anglo-E 
until after the war with Japan. a 

(c) That there will be no demand for the release 
garrison troops until replacements o Live 
are available. ke 


policy 
make the following 


as at present 
gyptian Treaty will continue 


hs non-United Kingdom 
alent quality and numbers 


Object. 


5. To assess the minimum f i i 
Dass um forces required to maintai ne 
ihe territories at present within the Middle Fast Caine (ee 
ween the present time and the establishment of the Perm 


nal Security in 
during the period 
anent Garrison. 


. 
a 


* 
@ 


Factors Affecting the Problem. 


External Commitments. 

_ 6. I have commitments of varying degree for Turkey, the Dodecanese, and 
relief in the Balkans and possibly a small responsibility in the A’gean islands. 
The troops required to meet these commitments have beer! allowed for in assessing 
my requirements for internal commitments. 


Internal Commitments. 

7 In the event of internal disturbances in the Middle East my main 
commitments would be to ensure the continued functioning, to full capacity, of 
the Middle East Base both for the war against Japan and to enable me to fulfil 


my commitments for relief in Europe. 
To maintain the functioning of the Middle East Base the following essential 


requirements must be safeguarded :— 


(a) Protection of our oil supplies. 
(b) Maintenance of our land, sea and air communications in and through 
the Middle East. 
(c) Provision of personnel to offset disaffection among the civilian popula- 
tion on whom I now rely for a high proportion of the labour employed 
‘n the Middle East Base. This problem would be accentuated if 
Italian PW, of whom a large number are co-operators and are being 
employed in labour companies, were repatriated. 
(d) Protection against sabotage and pilferage of VPs, base installations, 
depots and airfields. 
(e) Guards for nearly 100,000 PW at present, with the possibility of this 
figure rising to a ceiling of 175,000. I may also have to find guards 
on refugees up to a total of 50,000. 
(f) Security of information about movement and activities in the Middle 
East territories. This includes control of frontiers. 
A detailed statement of what these commitments involve is given at 
Appendix “ A.” 


Threats to Security. 
General. 

8 There are three main threats to security, two of which are of an inter- 

national character and the other of local national character. These are :— 

(a) Arab Nationalism,-if frustrated, which is growing stronger in Egypt, 
Syria, the Lebanon, Iraq, and to a lesser and more unco-ordinated 
extent, Palestine. The main aspect of this threat is the Jew/Arab 
antipathy which exists in varying degree in all Middle East countries, 
reaching its peak in Palestine. 

(b) Jewish Nationalism, which draws its strength from international 
support, particularly in the United States, and its higher standard 
of living. ; 

(c) Xenophobia, which is most acute in Egypt and to a lesser extent in 
Syria. The present government in Iraq is well disposed towards the 
British but a change of government might well render this problem 
as acute in Iraq as elsewhere. 

All these problems are closely interconnected and the development of a threat 
into a reality in one country might well lead to sympathetic and widespread 


reaction in some or all of the other territories throughout the Command. In 
assessing my minimum requirements, therefore, 1 have to balance the maximum 
commitment of simultaneous disturbances In all the territories under my command 
with the minimum commitment of protection of essential Imperial interests. 


Analysis of Possible Causes of Disturbance. 


Tripolitania. . 
9. The mixed population of Arabs, Jews and Italians are busy with the 


rehabilitation of their country. I anticipate no trouble before the final 
pronouncement of the future of Tripolitania and, if this is delayed until the 
‘Autumn of 1945, the present garrison of three SDF battalions wiil be adequate 


for the period under consideration. 
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Cyrenaica. 

10. There are signs of incipient nationalism, but pro-British sentiment is, 
on the whole, high. Zionism, fostered by Palestinian units stationed in Cyrenaica, 
is increasing among the Jewish section of the community, which is small and 
concentrated. This should lose its impetus when the Jewish Brigade is formed 
and moved to Italy, and I am satisfied that the present garrison of three 8.D.F. 
battalions is sufficient to preserve order in Cyrenaica. 


Sudan and Eritrea. 


11. The Sudanese dislike the Egyptians and any form of Egyptian control. 
I do not foresee any agitation arising from within the Sudan for union with 
Egypt. In Eritrea there is still a strong Fascist tendency. Banditry has been 
brought under control, and, though there are still many rifles and some light 
automatics in the country, I am satisfied that the six S.D.F. battalions now in 
these countries are adequate to keep order. There may be sharp reaction, 
however, when the future of Eritrea is made known. : 


Eqypt. 

12. Our policy to date has been to ensure that the necessary Naval, Military 
and Air bases for our essential communications are available in war or under 
threat of war. The same policy will apply after the collapse of Germany, and 
pursuance of it may bring us into conflict with Egyptian aspirations and post-war 
claims. These are :— : 

(a) Treaty Revision —So long as the Wafd Government remains in power 
with British support it is improbable that there will be any serious 
agitation for the evacuation of Egypt by British troops. Relaxation 
of the war-time requirements and control will be the main demand. 
Beyond a certain point, this would be incompatible with the 
functioning of the Middle East Base, and refusal will be exploited by 
all political parties to fan Egyptian nationalism and increase the 
xenophobia which is already apparent. Responsible Egyptians are 
aware that the war will not be at an end until Japan has been 
defeated, but this knowledge will only be used as a bargaining counter 
to advance Egyptian interests. z : 

(b) Economic Dislocation There are several likely causes of unrest due to 
economic dislocation. The first is the unemployment which will result 

- when our demands for’ labour are reduced. Attempts to depress 
wages by owners and hoarding of supplies by speculators will add to 
the misery of the masses and may well lead to serious disturbances 
We shall be held responsible for this state of affairs. S 

(c) Suez Canal.—Increased, if not complete, Egyptian control of the Suez 
Canal will be demanded. For the same reasons as in sub-paragraph (a) 
above, we could not accede to such a request, refusal of which would 

_ be used as anti-British propaganda for political purposes. 

(d) Control of the Sudan.—While certain responsible Egyptians hold the 
view that Egypt should abandon her claims to control of the Sudan 
it is not likely that the politicians will give up such a useful political 
weapon. The practical danger of Egyptian claims will be the 
possibility of stirring up popular feeling in the Sudan, with the added 
commitment in troops which this would entail. 

The Egyptian claims, in general, will be based on the Atlantic 

Charter, with which they will contend that our presence in Egypt is 

inconsistent. If conflict of our requirements with Egyptian “claims 

resulted in civil disorder, I might bé compelled to disarm the Eeyptian 
Army and, in addition, to neutralise the various para-militar 

organisations, such as Ikhwan-el-Muslimeen (approximately 80,000 

strong), who have acquired arms from the large numbers which exist 
in the Middle East as a result of the Desert campaign. tas 


At the same time, even though no disturbances arise from catises within 
Egypt, I may be faced with serious unrest engendered by sentiments of Arab 
Nationalism if His Majesty’s Government adopt a policy inimical to the Arab 
in Palestine. see 

Existing resources of troops in Egypt are adequate to provide euards on 
V.Ps., installations, communications and non-combatant Allied persons, I shall 
however, need one British infantry division to dispose of the Egyptian Army and 


the para-militar isati iv ; 
p y organisations effectively, should such an emergency arise, no , 


5 


@ matter whether the cause of disturbance be from within or outside Egypt. In any 


@ ® 


event, the division could not come from Palestine. 


Palestine and Transjordan. 


13. Apart from the effects of any change of policy by His Majesty's 
Government towards Palestine, I need a’ permanent garrison of one British 
infantry division in that country in addition to the resources available in training 
establishments, base installations and depots. ‘The Palestine Mobile Police Force 
is still seriously under strength and fully trained troops are frequently required 
to-act in aid of the civil power. The presence of a British division has a high 
deterrent value in confining disturbances to small outrages by the Jews and in 
discouraging the Arabs from action. Moreover, the Viceroy’s objections to )the 
use of Indian troops make it essential that the formation in Palestine is British. 

It is certain that no political settlement of the Jew/Arab problem will meet 
with unanimous approval in Palestine and the disturbances which are bound to 
occur will be widespread. Furthermore, the existence of Moslem States 
sympathetic to the Arab cause, bordering on Palestine to the North, South and 
East, will make it more difficult to restore order both from the point of view of 
controlling the flow of arms into the country and the defeat of rebels. The one 
British infantry division would then be more than fully committed and I should 
probably have to reinforce it. At present, I could only do this from 31 Indian 
Armoured Division (less a lor. infantry brigade) in Syria, which, being an Indian 
formation, is unsuitable for use in Palestine. I need, therefore, a second British 
infantry division in the Middle East. 

I do not anticipate trouble in Transjordan. If we discount a policy of | 
Bi-Nationalism in Palestine under international control as being inacceptable to 
British Imperial interests, there are only two courses open to His Majesty’s 
Government to adopt: Bi-Nationalism under British control, as at present, or 
partition. The former would best serve our strategic interests and would be most 
satisfactory to the Arabs. If partition involved the expansion of Transjordan 
by the inclusion of the Arab State in Palestine within its boundaries, Transjordan 
would probably feel compensated and would not give trouble. 

Nevertheless, a settlement in Palestine inacceptable to the Arabs will almost 
certainly provoke reaction in all Moslem countries in the Middle East, and from 
this Transjordan might find it impossible to stand completely aloof. 


Iraq. 

14. A full appreciation of the situation in Iraq is attached at 
Appendix ** B.’’, Commander-in-Chief, Paiforce, foresees the same Arab reaction 
in Lraq as I do in Egypt and Syria in the event of a policy which is inacceptable 
to the Arabs being adopted in Palestine. There are 95,000 Jews in Iraq, of whom 
55,000 are in Baghdad and 10,000 in Mosul. These have recently become anti- 
British in outlook and tend to lean more to the Americans. Feeling also runs 
high in Iraq on the subject of Syrian independence, and any retrograde step by 
the French, sponsored by ourselves, would certainly lead to anti-British reaction. 
While relations between the British and Iraqi Army officers and Government 
officials: have shown an undoubted improvement, public opinion in Iraq is 
mercurial and may change quickly. Failure to deal successfully with their 
internal problems, the most pressing of which is Kurdistan, might result in the 
appointment of a Government less well disposed to us than the present one. 
Further results might include a general breakdown of security in Iraq, especially 
among the tribes of the Middle Euphrates, which would affect our interests and 
involve our intervention. These interests include :— 

(i) Protection of oil supplies. 
(ii) Protection of Refors airfields 

(iii) Protection of isolated British nationals whom the Iraqi Government 

is powerless to protect. 


Without further information on His Majesty’s Government’s policy with 
regard to Persia, Commander-in-Chief, Paiforce, has had necessarily to include 
it as a liability in assessing his requirements, though he does not anticipate a 
dangerous degree of unrest there in the immediate future. His requirements in 
field units are :— 

Two Ind. Inf. Bdes. (each including one Brit. Bn.). 
One ind. Recce. Regt. 

One Ind. Lorried Inf. Bn. 

One Fd. Regt. R.A. 
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The Infantry Bdes. are earmarked to operate one each in Persia and Traq, 
though both are free to operate in either country. None of this garrison could be 
spared to reinforce Middle East, since in the event of serious trouble in Iraq the 
two brigades would be fully employed. Conversely no reinforcements could be 
spared from Middle East to Paiforce. 5 : ‘ ‘ 

The full requirements of Commander-in-Chief, Paiforce, to meet his commit- 
ments, compared with his existing Order of Battle, are shown in Annexure 1 to 


Appendix “‘ B.”’ 


Syria and the Lebanon. 

* 15. In the unlikely event of the conclusion of Franco Syrian ahd Franco/ 
Lebanese Treaties, the internal security position in the Middle East will 
presumably be eased. So, too, will a possible threat of trouble in Iraq, if Syrian 
and Lebanese independence is guaranteed by treaty. ; : 

If, after all our pronouncements and the expectations which have been 
aroused, the States find themselves obliged to accept a treaty with France, they 
will harbour resentment against us. The French would not be slow to exploit 
this to their own ends, since a hostile Syria would be an embarrassment to us if 
we adopt a pro-Jew policy in Palestine. I emphasise the fact that the French 
have intrigued consistently against Great Britain in the Levant and will continue 
to doso. I would therefore strongly deprecate the eventual fusion of Transjordan, 
including a Palestine Arab State, into a Greater Syria since this would bring 
French influence nearer to our vital strategic East/West communications. 

As we have acknowledged the pre-eminent position of France in the Levant 
States and her general responsibility for territorial matters In Syria and the 
Lebanon, I do not feel justified in keeping troops in those States for the 
maintenance of law and order. This responsibility for maintaining law and order 
rests with the local Governments in the first place and, until they have armies of 
their own, they can call on the French for troops to aid the civil power if their 
police forces are inadequate. Aeaile 

If. however, serious disturbances arose due to French intrigue our 
intervention might become necessary to secure our military interests. In such an 
event the forces required would be considerably in excess of the present garrison of 
one Indian Armoured Division (less lorried infantry brigade), which I cannot, 
in any case, use to reinforce Palestine. 

A further consideration is the increased interest being taken by Russia and 
the Levant States in each other. This is exemplified by the reported insistence 
of M. Novikov, Soviet Minister to Egypt, with the Syrian Government that they 
should refrain from making any treaty, political or economic, with any other 
Power or from showing favour to one Power rather than another. This increase 
:n Russian interest is not confined to Syria and the Lebanon, and may be evidence 
of her inbred suspicion of the Great Powers rather than of any hostile designs. 
However, no matter the cause, the effect of Soviet support will be to encourage the 
Syrians and Lebanese to play off the Russians against the French and ourselves, 
and increase their intransigence if we continue to back the French. 

While this might cause the French in the Levant to pursue a more friendly 
policy towards us, it would benefit us little if the Syrians, encouraged by Russian 
support, resisted by force French efforts to impose a treaty. 

The effect of Russian interest in the Middle East can be expected, therefore, 
to render the political atmosphere more explosive, the Arabs more united, and 
Syria more hostile to the British and French. All these factors will make a 
peaceful solution of the Palestine problem more difficult. 


Cyprus. 

16. The left-wing political tendencies and the ‘‘ Separatist ‘’ movement show 
every sign of increasing. Firm action recently averted the outbreak of disorder. 
I am satisfied that the present garrison of two Indian regiments is adequate 
and could later be reduced to one British battalion with another at call on the 


mainland. 


Troops required for Protective and Internal Security Duties. 
17. The Middle East requirements in troops are shown in tabular form at 
Appendix “C” in three categories :— 


(a) Troops required for constant protective duties. | 
(b) Additional troops required for protective duties in a state of emergency. 
(c) Mobile reserves for use in aid of the civil Power or to restore order, 


C 


“I 


Troops Available. 


18. The troops now available to meet my commitments are shown at 
Appendix “D.” In addition to the personnel of base installations and training 
depots I have also a variety of garrison units of different nationalities whose use 
is limited by political restrictions on their employment. These restrictions are 
shown also at Appendix “ D.” 


19. Personnel of all Military Training Establishments are trained and 
organised to carry out the internal security duties which may be allotted to them. 
The availability of some of the 18,000 RAF personnel in Flying Training 
Establishments has not hitherto been considered. I will discuss their employ- 
ment with AOC-in-C ME, but I recommend that direction on the liability 
of RN and RAF personnel to bear their share in Internal Security duties 
within the framework of my plan, should be given by the Chiefs of Staff. 


20. The resources in man-power which can be drawn from the base 
installations are generally over-estimated. The staffs of these depots and 
installations are all diluted with a proportion of native supervisory and skilled 
labour; and, in addition, employ large numbers of local unskilled labour. The 
Pioneer labour available will not suffice to keep functioning fully those depots 
and installations which are required for the maintenance of the forces actually 
in the Middle East The base installations will therefore have to help to defray 
from their own resources the labour shortage which may result from disaffection 
of the civil population. In general, they can only be relied on for providing 
any additional protection required for their own installations, without further 
allotment of troops. 


Troops available for Protective Duties. 

21. I am satisfied, provided there is no withdrawal of garrison units 
without replacement, that the military resources in Middle East as now organised, 
including RN and RAF, if fully mobilised, are sufficient to meet my require- 
ments for static and semi-static protective duties. C-in-C Paiforce is satisfied 
that his resources are adequate in this respect. 


Troops required as Mobile Reserve in Aid of the Civil Power and Striking Force. 

22. In deference to the Viceroy’s objections I will not use Indian troops in 
Palestine unless a grave emergency arises and sufficient British troops are not 
available. I therefore need one: British division in that country. I also need one 


other division which can be used to reinforce Palestine which, for the same reason, 
should be British. 


23. In their signal 74181 MO5 of the 5th September, 1944, War Office ask 
for my views on the release of 252 Indian Armoured Brigade of 31 Indian 
Armoured Division (less lorried Infantry Brigade) to Italy or India. Since both 
the divisions which I require in Middle.East must be capable of operating in 
Palestine they must be British, and an Indian division is therefore of very limited 
value to me. Moreover, my main need will be for trained infantry in which 
31 Indian Armoured Division is short, as 43 Lorried Infantry Brigade is already 
on loan to Italy. I therefore suggest that the remainder of 31 Indian Armoured 
Division be moved to Italy and that a British infantry division be sent to Middle 
East in replacement. I shall also require one British Army Tank Brigade. 


24. If disturbances break out simultaneously in Palestine and Egypt I 
shall need a third division. This division, which I should prefer to be British, 
could, if necessary, be Indian since I see no objection to using Indian troops to 
restore order in Egypt even though the trouble may be the result of an anti-Arab 
policy in Palestine. 


’ 
Conclusion. 


25. My minimum requirement for the period under review is, therefore, 
two British infantry divisions and one British Army Tank Brigade to meet any 
contingency except the simultaneous outbreak of trouble in Palestine and Egypt. 
This is unlikely to arise before the announcement of HM Government’s policy 
with regard to Palestine, of which I have been guaranteed due warning. When 
such an announcement is imminent I shall require one further infantry division 
which should also be British. 
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Transport aircraft and fighter bombers should be at the disposal oft 
AOC-in-C ME and available at short notice to operate in support of the forces 
under my command. 


(Signed) B. PAGET, General, 0) 
Commander-in-Chief, Middle East Force. 
: e- 

GO: MEF ., . eo 

Cairo, 20th September, 1944. 
APPENDIX “A”. TO ANNEX. 
ANALYSIS OF INTERNAL COMMITMENTS. 
A.—Protection of Oil Installations. 

1. The problem here is one of guarding the actual oil plant at the pipeline 
terminals, pumping stations and refineries. It is not possible to undertake the 
protection of pipelines throughout their entire length. The commitment. is, 
therefore, one of the provision of static guards. , j 

2. The Oil Installations concerned in the Middle East are as follows :— 

Egqypt— 
Alexandria: Shell Installations; oil pipelines and discharge 
terminals, 
Port Said: Shell Installations; oil pipelines and discharge 
terminals. 
Suez: Shell refinery, &c. 
Fanara: Oil Tank Farm. 
Ataka: Shell Refinery. 
Gharma: Shell Installations. 
Palestine— 
Haifa: Shell, Socony Vacuum Co., and Iraq Petroleum Co. 
Consolidated Refineries, Ltd., refinery. 
Lebanon— * 
Tripoli: Iraq Petroleum Co., installations. Ss 


% 
B.—Maintenance of Land, Sea and Air Comns in and through the Middle East. 


3. Land Comns. 


(2) The problem entails the operation and protection of essential railway 
lines, and the maintenance of certain essential roads and protection 
of traffie moving on them. ; 

(b) The railways required for the maintenance of the Middle East Base are 
as follows :— | 

First Priority (essential)— 
Tel el Kebir—Port Said 
Suez—Ismalia. 
Kantara—Lydda—Haifa. 


Second Priority (desirable)— 


Suez—Cairo (via the desert). 
Alexandria—Cairo (via Khatatba). 


(c) The operation of these essential railways will involve the employment 
of three railway operating and two railway maintenance coys. These  ] 
coys are at present available in the Middle East, but two of the 
Rly Op Coys and both of the Rly Maintenance Coys are Indian. 
As far as protection is concerned, it will be necessary to provide guards 
for certain vulnerable points and armed escorts for trains. 


¥ (d) Essential Roads. Miles. 
Cairo—Ismailia—Beersheba ee ary ae ae 280 
Beersheba—Gaza—Haifa rah val 3 pe 145 
Beersheba—Jerusalem—Ramallah—Jenin—Haifa < 165 
a Haifa—Beisan—Mafraq Se ae so oan 104 
& Mafraq—Baghdad aso er ca he es 540 
Port Said—Suez ae Ht 65 Fe zis 100 
Suez—Cairo ee male bs bia? a gle 82 
Cairo—Alexandria Sis oe eae ie or. 140 


(e) The maintenance of essential roads will involve having troops available 
for convoy escorts, guards at staging points, and for picketing and 
keeping clear the routes through large towns. 


4. Air Comins. 
The protection of airfields in the Middle East is assured by garrison units 
made available to the RAF by GHQ, MEF. 


5. Sea Comns. 

(2) The maintenance of sea comns. is the responsibility of RN, but provision 
must be made by the Army for the protection and operation of certain 
ports, and for the uninterrupted use of the Suez Canal. 

(b) The ports which must remain in operation are Alexandria, Suez, Port 
Said and Haifa. In addition to providing Dock and Port Operating 
Coys. and the necessary uniformed labour, the Army will have to 
provide troops for guard duties in the ports and for protective duties 
in the vicinity of the Suez Canal. 


C.—Provision of Personnel to Offset Disaffection among Civilian Labour. 

6. The staff in all Base Depots and installations are subject to a heavy 
degree of dilution and the working of these depots and installations is dependent 
on the employment of unskilled civihan and/or PW labour. 

The uniformed labour at present available in the Middle East will not meet 
this commitment if all these essential depots are to be kept in operation. Avail- 
able labour will have to be distributed according to the varying loads in the 
different depots and installations. 


7. The installations which must be kept in operation are as follows :— 


* Egypt— 
| (a) Sups.— 


9 BPO: Alexandria. 
36 BSD: Alexandria. 
90 BSD: Port Said. 
4 BPO: El. Kirsh. 
1°: BSD: El Kirsh. 
1 IND BSD: Geneifa. 
9 BSD: Abbassia. 
WD Cold Store: Port Said. 
WD Cold Store: Ataqa. 
(b) Pol.— 
14 PD: Dekhelia. 
4 YD: El Kirsh, 
CRASC Pet Installation: Agrud. 
1 Pet Con Staff: Alexandria. 
2 Pet Con Staff: Suez. 


(¢) Ord.— 
& 5 BOD and veh coy: Tel el Kebir. 
2 Sub Depot 4 BOD: Geneifa. 


1 Sub Depot 4 BOD and veh coy: Abbassia. 
& 3 Sub Depot 4 BOD: Tura. 

Veh Coy: Mena. 

Ord Depot: Alexandria (for imports only). 


[28303] ¢ 
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(d) Amn.— 
4 BAD: Alexandria. 
9 BAD: Abu Sultan. 
8 BAD: Tura. 


(e) RE Stores— 
8 RE BSD: Fanara. 
Palestine— 
(a) Sups— 
BSD: Sarafand. 
21 BSD: Haifa. 
WD cold store: Haifa. 
WD cold store: Tel Aviv. 
(b) Pol— 
1 Ind PD: Haifa. 
14 MPFC: Haifa. 
SHELL installation: Haifa. 
(c) Ord.— 
2 BOD and Veh coy: Haifa—~Rafa—Kiriat, Motskin. 
(d) Amn.— 
Comd Amn Depot: Wadi Sarar. 
(e) RE Stores— 
4 RE BSD: Beit Nabala. 
NotE—(1) EME workshops have not been included in para. 7 above as 
it 1s not considered that it is essential to keep these in 
5 giSclba as suflicient repair facilities for a limited period 
of emergency can be carrie Vigne x 
; ea gency can be carried out in L of @ and 2nd Echelon 
(2) It is not intended to ask for extra labour for Tn workshops 
and stores depots. As traffic will be reduced to the essential 


minimum, uniformed Tn personnel will be able to meet these 


reduced requirements provid 
é : ded they are reliey 
toe ie ed of all guard 


D.—Protection against Sabotage and Pil ferage 


8. Although the thre: : 

sae ug e threat of sabotage by enemv scente hac Alenia: : 

Oh hens oe a oui 5¢ Py enemy agents has diminished and will 

pig Biguear anges tminish, the threat of sabotage by disaffected elements of 
1€ Clvil population remains, and may well increase if the internal si ont 

the Middle East deteriorates. ; TVOrnAL SIVUAtIOn an 


9. The threat of pilferage has always been 


and will increase if the numbers and qu 
decrease. 


/ a strong one in the Middle East, 
ality of troops available for guard duties 


10. Although full use is i i 
ki ig se 1s made of wire, mines. boohy i 
dogs : Shes tae “a 8, booby-traps, searchlights 
pr Scars sae ea for the protection of installations, and aiichon ies 
<a ee senior ions oe used to the maximum extent in cuarding ‘them 
quate protection can be assured only by allotting troops for such euard duties. 
11. Static euards of this kj ¢ ) aii f 
_ ii. Statice guards of this kind w e required for the f 
ees o ‘ ill be required for the following types of 
ats and installations, 
s, BSD’s, BOD’s, BAD’s. PJD’ : 
eile A , RE BSD’s, BW’s, &c.) 
Docks. 
Seiaager! Yards and railway installations, 
ane tant HQ s, Residences and Government offices, &e 
/vilian VP’s whose maintenance in operation is necessary 


E..—Security of Information. 


12. The commitment here is to 
Le / prevent knowle : 
composition of the forces in the Middle East from Heh ie Ate pte a 
8 Ss is partly 


a matter of personal discipline, but ; 
‘ s adequate security pers 
provided. ~° {hate security personnel must also be 





a 


& 
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13. Up till now the control of the Turco-Syrian Frontier has been of the 
greatest importance in maintaining the security of the Middle East. Any 
possible decrease in this commitment depends on the attitude adopted by Turkey. 


F.—PW and Refugee Camps. 
(a) Egypt and Palestine P.W. Camps. 


Camp. Location. Nos. Nationality. Remarks. 
304 Helwan ... ant 1922 Italian ae Under guard. 
305 El Tahag ... ie 6082 a Sis ace 3 “ 
306 Geneifa ee eo 8944 German ... aie as - 
307 He ane ane 9139 - Ae a i me 
305 ElTahag ...  ... 1857 RE TURD, 4 Hi 

1 Latrun aie ae 3109 Ttalian Not guarded— 
Adm. H.Q. 

2 Benghazi ... See 4609 3 St are a oF 

8 Tobruk ed wate 8474 ie me Ses 5 R 

4 Alexandria... zee 9172 A ee ane re Pr 

5 Qassassin ... =a 12061 3 i“ 

6 Suez $68 a 3449 a Part guarded— 
Adm. H.Q. 

7 Geneifa.... BAe 7178 * Not guarded— 
Adm. H.Q. 

8 Abbassia ... sais 4572 4 Le Sat 3 93 

9 Tripoli (L)... Se 5611 3 ~~ a - - 


(b) Egypt and Palestine Refugee Camps. 


Remarks. 


Location. Present Holding. Nationality. 
El] Shatt ... “he 20,421 Yugoslavs Not guarded. 
Khatatba ... a 6,283 . CE Under guard. 
Moses Wells se 3,269 Greeks ... aee A oy 
Tolumbat ... eae 577 Yugoslavs Pa i 
El Arish ... ae 312 Yugoslavs and Not guarded. 
Miscellaneous 
Nuseirat (Palestine) 8,626 Greeks Under guard. 





APPENDIX ‘' B”’ to ANNEX. 


INTERNAL SECURITY SITUATION IN IRAQ IN IMMEDIATE FUTURE WITH SPECIAL 
RELATION TO SITUATION IN MippDLeE EAst. 


Object. 


1. To ensure that the Internal Security situation in Iraq does not 
deteriorate to the detriment of the general presecution of the War. 


Considerations. 
Garrison. 

2. Iraq, being part of Persia/Iraq Command, the garrison cannot be 
considered apart from the garrison required for the Command as a whole. The 
order of battle required for the immediate future for ‘‘ Paiforce’’ is shown 
in the attached paper* ‘‘ Order of Battle, ‘ Paiforce’’’ addressed to the Under- 
Secretary of State for War. From this it will be seen that the garrison required 
in the immediate future (when Aid to Russia has ceased) is assessed at :— 

Two Reg. Ind. Inf. Bdes. 
One Ind. Recce. Regt. 

One Lorried Inf. Bn. (Ind.). 
One Fd. Regt. RA 


together with nine ISF or Grn. Bns. eleven Grn. Coys. and some Arab Legion 
Coys., to be relieved later by Ind. Grn. Coys. released from Persia. 


3. Of the above, one Reg. Bde. Gp. is earmarked to operate in Iraq and 
one in Persia. Both, however, are free to operate in either country and as I 
do not anticipate a dangerous degree of unrest in Persia in the immediate future, 
both Bde. Gps. may be assumed to be available for Iraq in an emergency. 


* Annexure to Appendix B. 
[ 28303 | c 2 
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4. It should be noted that the only British Operational Units in the @ 


Command are two British Inf. Bns. and one Fd. Regt. RA. The total number 
of British troops in Iraq, including all administrative personnel, is some 12,000 
of which perhaps 5,000 could be made available in their own locality for part- 
time Internal Security duties in an emergency. 

Probable Causes of Unrest in Irag in Immediate Future. 

5. The present Iraqi Government is well disposed to the British and knows 
on which side it bread is buttered. It has its own internal problems, the most 
pressing of which is the situation in Kurdistan. This is already tense, and, 
unless handled sympathetically by the Iraqi Government, may break out into 
a local rebellion in Kurdistan against Arab rule. Operations to deal with this 
situation would be entirely a matter for the Iraqi Government to deal with and 
need not necessarily affect us directly, except that we should have to employ a 
few troops to protect the interests of the families of the RAF Levies living in 
Kurdistan. Indirectly, however, our interests might be more seriously affected. 
Iraqi Governments are unstable. Operations they undertake against the 
Kurds may again fail. Failure may involve a change of Government, possibly 
for one less sympathetic to British interests. Failure might also lead to a general 
breakdown of security in Iraq, especially amongst the tribes of the Middle 
Euphrates, and this again might affect our interests and involve our intervention. 


Repercussions in Iraq of Arab/ Jewish Dissensions in Palestine. 
6.—(a) If the final Government decision on the Arab /Jew problem favours 
the Arabs, there are unlikely to be any repercussions in Traq 
1 my yom : eerie ¥ % i 
(6) If the Government decision favours the Jews, there will be 
repercussions. 


_ _ A pro-Jew declaration will be deeply resented by Iraq, whose people will 
feel that the British have let down the Arab race. During the war the Iraqi 
Government has co-operated loyally with us by suppressing pan-Arab propaganda 
even when confronted with pro-Jewish propaganda in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere. If the declaration is pro-Jew they will naturally feel that in meeting 
our requests to suppress propaganda they have been deceived and have lost an 
advantage they might otherwise have gained. This feeling of resentment, coupled 
with an irritation which already exists over the failure to settle quickly and in 
a favour certain financial claims, in connection with the use by us of the 
ort of Basra and the Iraq State Railways, might turn friends into enemies. 
There may well be outbreaks and demonstrations in the larger towns such as 
Mosul, Baghdad, Basra, Kirkuk and elsewhere. Outbreaks of this descri tice 
need not necessarily affect us seriously, but the history of Iraq shows thats thie 
have in the past frequently been accompanied by attacks on isolated British 
officials and subjects whom the Iraqi Government is powerless to protect 
Situations are then liable to arise which can only be solved by the des ae of 
British or Indian troops. British or Indian troops become ‘involved 2er the 
trouble may spread. The Government in power at the time may fall and : 
Government less friendly to us gain power. But on the whole f consid r at 
the Iraqis will bow to the inevitable. A great deal will depend upon what (sick 
‘ment 1s In power at the time. There is unlikely to be a general anti British 
outburst, but there may be minor incidents which, bearine in ‘mind our obligatic 
to guard vital oil installations and Refors airfields from damage and to ste et 
Internal Security where British interests are affected, would make it ios 
to release any of our small operational garrison for service outside Paiforce. 


Ld 


7. I have myself seen an undoubted improvement in Anglo-Iraqi ‘elations 
recently both with members of the Government and with officers of the “Trad 
Army. How far this improvement in relations with officials and ee age : Wee 
spread down amongst the peasantry and rank and file of the Army eae * 
another matter—but even they must be favourably influenced by i pee 
successes in war. It must always be kept in mind that in a countr ik ae 
official opinion and public feeling may change in a night and this is ; seiat | hick 
1s continually stressed by His Majesty’s Ambassador. Also ia. i nei blz 
always an element which would be glad of the opportunity to deoharsaeans Baca 


Repercussions in I raq of the unsettled situation in Syria 


8. Great interest is felt amongst the governing classes in Ip 


ultimate fate of Syria. The majority of the leaders in Ir ee 


aq have, ever since 
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@ ihe days of the last war, been sympathetic to the Pan-Arab Movement and Syrian 


claims to independence. Any declaration favouring the restoration of French 
power in Syria would, therefore, have similar repercussions to those envisaged 
in paragraph 6 above, and, if the declaration were coupled with a pro-Jew 
declaration in Palestine, the effect would naturally be even more severe. 


Attitude of Indian Troops. 

9. We are almost wholly dependent upon Indian troops for the maintenance 
of Internal Security in Iraq. My own opinion is that our small force of Regular 
Indian Infantry could be relied upon to do their duty in keeping the peace in 
any circumstances. The ISF and Grn Bns without the same traditions 
and habits of loyalty to British officers cannot yet be relied upon to 
take offensive action in trying circumstances. But I have no reason to suppose 
that both they and the Grn Coys would not continue to carry out ie 
static guard duties steadily. The employment of Indian troops on ‘‘ protective 
duties ’’ and in the maintenance of law and order may, however, easily be twisted 
into ‘‘ religious interference ’ by hostile political parties in India and also 
throughout the Moslem world. 


10. We have now four, and will shortly have seven, Arab Legion Coys 
employed in Paiforce on garrison duties. I consider that it would be preferable 
not to retain these Coys in Paiforce when the time comes to face a serious 
Arab/Jew situation in Palestine. They might prove unreliable and an outbreak 
amongst them could not, in this Arab country, be easily dealt with, without 
causing troubles which might quickly spread. 


Value of Air Support. 

11. The course of war cannot have failed to impress upon the minds of even 
the most ignorant tribesmen the devastating and immediate effect of action from 
the air. In my opinion, the location of one or two squadrons of Fighter Bombers 
in Iraq as soon as they can be spared from the West would go a long way towards 
removing our anxieties over Internal Security. A demonstration by low-flying 
aircraft over a disaffected area would, I think, be a most powerful inducement 
to keep the peace. 


Conclusion. 


12. The Order of Battle I have recommended in the attached paper to the 
Under-Secretary of State for War is, I consider, sufficient to maintain Internal 
Security in Iraq even in the event of an unfavourable situation in Palestine and 
Syria. But it is the minimum force required and nothing could be spared from 
it to assist Middle East. I should, too, feel a good deal easier if I knew that it 
was the intention of the Chiefs of Staff to back up the small forces remaining 
in Paiforce with a small but powerful air component. This would, in my mind, 


double their value. 
(Signed) ARTHUR SMITH, Lieut.-General, 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief. 


General Headquarters, PAIC, 
4th September, 1944. 
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ANNEXURE TO APPENDIX “B.” 


COMPARATIVE ORDER OF BATTLE PAIFORCE. 


Extract from Appendia ‘‘Z’’ of GHQ Paiforce letter forwarded to the Under- 
Secretary of State, War Office, under their number G.O.C.-in-C./1016 of 


4th September, 1944. 








Existing Requirements 
Formation or Unit. Order of we a ae Remarks. 
Battle. ussia has 
ceased. 
| 
Ind. Inf. Bdes. 3 2 ' Each Bde. to incl. one British 
| Inf. Bn. 
Field Regts., R.A. 1 1 | 
ISF Recce. Regts. il 1 
Lorried Inf. Bns. ... 3 1 1 
ISF Battalions as 5 | <s : 
; 11 i ISF and some garrison bns. 
a Seen Cae e to be trained up to a standard 
to replace Army Bns. in Inf. 
Ind. Garrison Coys. A 12 11 Bdes. 
Arab Legion Garrison Coys. 7 3 








Po 
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APPENDIX..C.” 


Troops REQUIRED IN THE MippLE EAST FOR PROTECTIVE AND INTERNAL SECURITY DUTIES. 


Definitions :—The following definitions are applicable to Appendices “ C” and “ D.” 
































1. Grn. Coy. ... Coy. of approx. 350 strong, normally East African, organised for static gd. duties. 
2. Gd. Coy. ... Coy. of approx. 100 strong, organised on Inf. Coy. basis for static or semi-static gd. duties. 
3. Gd. Bn. ...  Bns. of 600 strong which it is hoped to form from R.A.F. Flying Trg. Estabs. : 
4, Mob. Coln. ... Coy. of approx. 120 strong, organised on Inf. Coy. Basis, fully mobile, for use as Mobile Res. by appropriate Mil. Cmd. 
| 
Role. Levant States. Palestine. Egypt. Tripolitania. | Cyrenaica. | be netbeans Aden. Cyprus. 
1. Day to day require- | One Bn. One Bn a). Four Bns.(b) Three Bns.(c) | Three Bns.(c) Six Bns.(d) One Bn(a) Three Bns.(e) 
ments in tps. for | Seven Grn. Coys.| Nineteen Grn. | Forty Grn. Coys. 
protective and) One Train | Coys. Four and a half 
security duties | Escort Coy. Mech. Bde. Arab| Train Escort 
| Legion Coys. 5 
2. Additional tps. | One Grn. Coy. Twelve Gd. Coys. | Two Bns. 
required in an emer-| Nine Gd. Coys. Three hundred 
gency for protective |: and ten Gd. 
and security duties Coys. 
3. Mob. Res. required | Nineteen. One Brit. Div. One Brit. Div.(g) 
for use in aid of the | Mob. Colns. One Brit. Army | Seventy-one Mob. 
civil power to re- Tank Bde. Co}ns. 
store order One Inif. Div. 
Totals... .../ One Bn. One Brit. Div. Six Bns, Three Bns,(c) Three Bns.(c) Six Bns.(d) One Bna) Three Bns.(e) 
Eight Grn. Coys. | One Bn. Three hundred 
Nine Gd. Coys. Nineteen Grn.| and ten Gd. 
One Train Coys. Coys. 
Escort Coy. Twelve Gd. Coys. | Forty Grn. Coys. 
Nineteen Mob.| Mech. Bde. Arab} Four and a half 
Colns. Legion. Train Escort 
Coys. 
Seventy-one Mob. 
Colns. 














Remarks. 


(a) Brit. or Ind. 

(b) Must be either three “ white” 
and one Ind. or four “ white.” 

(c) SDF. 

(d) One must be Brit. remainder 
SDF 


(e) Two Ind. and one CVF. 


(f) Third Div. which should be 
required if trouble breaks out 
simultaneously in Egypt and 
Palestine. 

(g) very be located anywhere in 


ct 
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Troops AVAILABLE IN THE MIDDLE East TO MEET REQUIREMENTS IN APPENDIX ‘“‘ C.”’ 





Role. 


Levant States. 


Palestine. 





1. Day to day require- 
ments for protective 
and security duties 


. Additional tps. for 
use in an emergency 
for protective and 
security duties 


. Mob. Res. for use in 
aid of civil power to 
restore order 


. Fmns. and units in 
ME not inel. in 
Serials 1-3 above 


Cav. Regt. TIFF 


Seven EA Grn. 
Coys. 


4/16 Punjab (c) 
Mech. Regt. 
TJFF 


One Train Escort! Eleven EA Grn. 


Coy. E 


A 
9 Greek Grn. Bn. 


Six Gd. Coys. (e) 


31 Ind. Armd. 


Div. (e) 
Nineteen Mob. 


Colns. (e) 





oys. 
Eight Grn. Coys. 
Arab Legion (a) 
16 Bn. Pal. Regt. 
104 CC Bn. 
Twelve Gd. Coys. 


(e) 
Three Gd. Bns. (f) 


5 Brit. Inf. Div. 


3/7 Rajput (A) 

Alwar Bn. ISF (j) 

Bhopal Bn. ISF 
(j) 

Gwalior Bn. ISI 


Q) 
3 Bn. Pal. Regt. 
() 








Egypt. 





1 Mot. Bn. SDF 
| 11 Inf. Bn. SDF 
|} 12 Inf. Bn. SDF 


9 Bn. (UDF) 
10 Bn. (UDF) 
11 Bn. (UDF) 
5 NRR 
Thirty-six 
Grn, Coys. 
105 CC Bn. (b) 
106 CC Bn. (b) 
Four Train 
Escort Coys. 


Three hundred | Seven Gd. Coys. 
and thirty-eight 
Gd. Coys. (e) 

Five Gd. Bns. (f) 


BRA 


Seventy-one Mob. Hight Mob. Colns. 


Colns. (e) 





23 KAR (k) 
101 CC Bn. (k) 
103 CC Bn. (k) 
Two EA Grn.} 
Coys. (k) 
1 Bn. Pal. Regt. o 


| 
| 





Tripolitania. | Cyrenaica, 





Sudan and 
Eritrea. 


Aden. 


Cyprus. 





Remarks. 





10 Inf. Bn. SDF 
13 Inf. Bn. SDF 
14 Inf. Bn. SDF 


8 Greek Grn. Bn. 


Twenty-five Gd. 


Coys. (e) 


Twenty-one Mob. 


Colns. (e) 


2 Bn. Pal. Regt. 
()) 


30 DCLI 

1/7 Inf. Bn. SDF 
2/7 Inf. Bn. SDF 
3 Inf. Bn. SDF 
8 Inf. Bn. SDF 
9 Mot. Bn. SDF 
2 Mot. Bn. SDF 
4 Mot. Bn. SDF 








Rampur Bn. 
ISE (c) 


RESTRICTIONS ON EMPLOYMENT OF Troops FORMING Part or MippL_e East GARRISON. 


1. SDF.—May only be employed in Sudan, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Eritrea and Canal Area. 
2. KAR.—May be used in Africa, Palestine, Syria. } 
. Arab Legion.{a) Units of Desert Mec. Bde. Arab Legion may only be employed in Palestine and Transjordan ; 


Paiforce, Palestine and Transjordan. 


They may not be employed in Syria and 


Libya. 


. TJFI.—May be employed anywhere in ME except in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, and also Paiforce. 
. EA Grn. Coys.—May not serve on the mainland of Europe. They may serve in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine and Africa. 


9/8 Punjab (c) 
— Bn. ISF 


(d) 
CVF Bn. 








(a) Each approx. 160 str. 


(b) Approx. 700 str. 

(c) Shortly to be relieved by ISF 
Recce. Regt. 

(d) Shortly to be relieved by 
17 (Poona) Horse 


(e) Already formed from available 
personnel at Base Depots, 
WD installations. schools, 
Trg. estabs., &c. 

(f) To be formed from R.A.F. Trg. 
estabs. 


(g) Less 43 Lor. Inf. Bde. 

(i) Shortly to be relieved by 
9/8.. Punjab as demonstra- 

tion Bn. School of Inf. 

ACRE, and proceed to 


India. 
_() Earmarked for occupation of 
Dodecanese. 
| (k) Res. for new PW commitment. 





(l) Awaiting fmn. into Inf. Bde. 


(b) Garrison Coy. Arab Legion may be employed in 
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WAR CABINET. 


Committee on Palestine. 


THE CASE AGAINST PARTITION. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE Middle East is sometimes said to be an area of vital importance for 
the British Empire, especially as a source of oil supplies and as a centre of 
imperial communications. Its importance, in respect of both oil and communica- 
tions, will certainly be even greater after the war than hitherto. 


2. His Majesty’s Representatives in Arab countries have warned us that 
if we try to enforce the partition of Palestine, we shall permanently alienate the 
Arabs. We should thus endanger the security of our own vital oil and other 
interests throughout the Middle East. A copy of Sir Kinahan Cornwallis’s 
recent letter on this subject, which I find most impressive, is re-circulated as an 


annex to this paper. Annex I. 


3. It is of course conceivable that Sir Kinahan Cornwallis may be wrong, 
and that, after the first crisis of intense disappointment, the Arab countries may 
settle down and acquiesce in partition as a final solution of the Palestine problem. 
I do not believe that this is at all likely. The idea that there is any ‘‘ finality ”’ 
about partition is a pure illusion. Partition will not solve, but will merely 
aggravate, the problem of Jewish immigration, which is the crux of the whole 
Palestine question. 


4. In my view the only condition upon which it will be possible to resume 
Jewish immigration into Palestine without causing an upheaval in the Middle 
East will be by offering the Arabs assurances and guarantees that, whatever may 
be the political future of Palestine, neither Palestine nor any part of it will 
become a Jewish political State. 


5. Partition will remove all restrictions on Jewish immigration. The 
Zionists will not be deterred by the small size of the Jewish State from filling 
it up with immigrants beyond its capacity. They will think of the Jewish State 
merely as a stepping-stone towards the realisation of their wider hopes for a 
larger Jewish State covering the whole of Palestine and Transjordan. The Arabs 
will be kept in a state of continual tension. There will continually be disorders 
and bloodshed. 


~ 6. Obviously, if British interests in the Middle East are so important that 
we cannot afford to alienate the Arabs, it is essential to find some policy in which 
the Arabs can be expected to acquiesce, even if it means the strict control of 
Jewish immigration into Palestine. 


7. The Committee on Palestine should first, I think, make up-its mind on 
the question whether or not the Middle East is vital to British interests. If not, 
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then we can perhaps afford to gamble on a partition policy. But if, as I believe, 

‘Middle Eastern oil and Middle Eastern communications are indeed vital to us, 
then it is essential to follow a different policy which will not alienate the Arab 
peoples. ‘ 


§. I recognise that American opinion must have a say, and possibly a very 
considerable say, in future arrangements for the administration of Palestine. In 
my view it is impracticable to determine American opinion on this subject before 
the coming elections have been held : and I have a tolerably strong conviction, in 
the light of numerous indications which reach me, that after the elections it will 
be found that American opinion, influenced by petrol and other strategical 
considerations, will incline rather to the Arab than to the Jewish sidé of this 
Palestinian controversy. 


_9. In short, I feel that the Cabinet Committee, in proceeding on the lines 
which it has hitherto followed, is committing no fewer than four major errors 
which may have serious repercussions on our post-war position. These are :— 


(1) The upheaval which will be occasioned throughout the Middle East by the 
creation of a Jewish State in any pari of Palestine is gravely under- 
estimated. ‘ i 

(2) Too much emphasis is being placed upon American opinion at a time when 
that opinion cannot be properly, nor finally, assessed. 

(3) On the Jewish side undue weight is being given to the extremists, whose 
views may well not be endorsed by the bulk of their less vocal 
co-religionists in America, this country and elsewhere. 

(4) There is a tendency to assume that the creation of a Jewish State in part 
of Palestine will achieve finality. This is an error. So far as His 
Majesty’s Government are concerned, the effect will, in my view 
merely be to transfer responsibility from the Colonial Office to the 
Foreign Office and the Service Departments. 


10. I enclose as a further annex a paper outlining my own views on a 
Palestinian policy alternative to that of partition. This paper was prepared 
some months ago, but I have not previously circulated it since my primary 
anxiety has been to postpone taking the subject further so long as the Euro ean 
war may last. ‘i base 


—— 


ANNEX I. 
[E 1494/95/G.] ~ 
(Most Secret.) 
British Embassy, Bagdad, 
Dear Secretary of State, 24th February, 1944. 


I THANK you for your letter No. E. 8139/382/G of the Ist February. In 


accordance with our inst ructions T h Mg t Q it t : 


: 

ae You ask for my observations on the whole question raised in your letter 
with particular reference to the problem of our future relations with Iraq, and 
for my views on certain specific points, m 


3. I have carefully studied the Report of the Cabinet Committee which was 
enclosed with your letter. It 1s not within my competence to offer any detailed 
comments on it, though I was impressed by the points raised in the Minister of 
State’s minority report. I note MacMichael’s opinion that there will be no 
serious disorder at the time the announcement is made, provided that at least 
two divisions of British troops are in or near the country. The Palestine Avene 
are disunited and without a leader at the present time, and one Wonk " t 
anticipate organised resistance at first. It must, however. be remembered that 
Arab risings in the past have generally taken some time to mature and that th 
Arabs are adepts at choosing their opportunity. It will be unwise to , ; 
that they will be overawed by the fact that we are ‘ on the crest of heel 
of victory,”’ as the Report puts it. We were in that pleasant position in 1918, but 
nevertheless within the following few years we had serious trouble in Ee it 
Iraq, Palestine and Syria. The fact that the chief interest of our troo owl 
be to get home as soon as possible after the main hostilities cease is well ea 
to the Arabs, so it may well happen that they will wait until our seasoned troops 


& 
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are replaced by units which are less experienced before attempting a rising on 
a large scale. You will remember that this is what happened in Iraq in 1920. 


4. For these reasons, I would agree that the first step—the announcement 
of the partition policy—is unlikely to produce immediate violent reaction on a 
large scale in Palestine, provided that we show sufficient force. The 
implementation of the policy, however, and its after effects give cause for very 
serious anxiety. The Jews will be given a tiny country, and it seems to an 
outsider that if they are to make anything of it and satisfy the insistent demand 
for immigration, they will have to buy the Arabs out or, if that proves impossible, 
et rid of them in some other way. That would be only natural. His Majesty’s 
yovernment, on the other hand, in fulfilment of the second half of the Balfour 
Declaration, will be bound to try and safeguard the rights of the Arabs. The 
struggle is bound to be protracted and painful. One must expect the strongest 
opposition from the Arabs within the Jewish State, and the constant occurrence 
of incidents which will keep the Moslem world inflamed. The Jewish State will 
become the terra irredenta of the Arabs—to be recovered when a favourable 
moment comes. 


Effect of Partition on our Relations with Iraq. 


5. I would first like to say that, especially during the last year, there has 
grown up a more genuine feeling of friendship here than I have known before. 
Jt began soon after the disappearance of Rashid Ali. His revolt came as a shock 
to most Iraqis and forced them to realise how near to disaster he had brought 
their country. The restoration of the Regent and his Government and, above all, 
the generous policy of His Majesty’s Government, made a deep and universal 
impression. This impression has been greatly strengthened by the Atlantic 
Charter and other pronouncements of the aims for which the United Nations are 
fighting. The Iraqis, like the rest of the Middle Eastern Arabs, have come to 
believe that His Majesty’s Government have their interests at heart and have 
accordingly given them real co-operation. Their confidence was clearly shown 
during the recent troubles in the Lebanon, when from the beginning there was an 
implicit faith that we would solve them. 


6. The Iraqis have, however, for many years taken the keenest interest in 
Palestine, and unrest there has been instantly reflected here. This interest may 
be inflamed in times of trouble by local extremist politicians, but it is not their 
creation; it touches every Moslem home in the country. People in England are 
far too prone to ignore its strength and importance. 


7. The Iraqis up to the present have the same faith in our intention to 
implement the White Paper of 1939 as they had in our ability to restrain the 
French in the Lebanon, and for that reason rumours of Zionist activities have 
caused no acute anxiety. They do not think that the White Paper satisfies Arab 
rights, but they are willing to regard it as a reasonable settlement in the circum- 
stances. Its abrogation or, indeed, any material whittling down of it would 
come as a great shock and would be regarded as a gross breach of faith. Still 
more, I believe, would the setting up of a Jewish State—whether of the whole 
of Palestine or a part is only a question of degree—be held a betrayal. They 
would think we have been cheating them all this time and that we have obtained 
their co-operation under false pretences. Their confidence in us would be 
destroyed and friendship, so slowly gained, turned again into distrust. This 
change would come reluctantly, since the majority of aye genuinely want to 
remain our friends, and they would hope at first that the decision was not final. 
Its pace would depend, I think, to a large degree on the reactions of the Pales- 
tinian Arabs. If the latter were to keep quiet at first, I would anticipate protests 
and appeals by responsible elements in this country and, when hope was 
abandoned, an intense indignation, the rapid rise to influence of hostile extremist 
elements, and the standing aloof in disillusion of those who have been our best 
supporters. If there were riots in Palestine, I would expect hostile demonstra- 
tions here and attempts to attack the Jews and, possibly, individual British 
subjects. The lower class populations of Bagdad, Mosul and Basra are 
notoriously vicious, and the extent of the damage they would do would depend 
on the strength and disposition of the Government in power. I would expect 
the minimum of co-operation from the Government and a cessation of the 
friendly associations which exist at present. Disorders would be likely to 
increase as refugees found their way here from Palestine. It is early yet to say 
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whether extra troops would be needed to protect our communications, oil and 
other interests. 


8. Should a full-scale rebellion break out in Palestine, the Arab countries 
would no doubt consult each other. I would not expect them to join in while our 
forces are still mobilised, but they would help surreptitiously with money, arms 
or volunteers. They would be as unaccommodating as they dared, and effective 
co-operation would cease. 


9. At the end of the war in the Far East our army would presumably be 
due to go home and leave the protection of our interests to the Royal Air Force 
at Habbaniyah. Whether the latter would be sufficient is a matter on which no 
useful opinion can be expressed. At the least, I fear that Iraq would have to be 
permanently erased from the list of countries in which we have friendly influence, 
and the maintenance of our oil and other interests would be precarious. 


Effect on the Neighbouring Arab Countries and on the Moslem World. 


10. I note that the Committee have endeavoured to predict the reactions of 
the Arabs in neighbouring Arab countries to partition, but that no consideration 
appears to have been paid to the question of its effect on the Moslem world as a 
whole. May I venture to suggest that this should be done. Owing to its historical 
and religious associations, Palestine has, with the Hejaz, a special place in the 
hearts of all Moslems, and I feel that the grant of part of the country to the Jews, 
who have for so many centuries occupied a position of inferiority in the East, will 
shock them profoundly. I do not believe they will ever acquiesce in such a 
decision. In particular I hope that the probable reaction of the Moslems in India 
will be examined. 


Il. As regards the countries of the Middle East, I would expect their 
reactions to be much the same as those of Iraq—our relations would, I think, be 
parmanently impaired and our interests imperilled. 


Arab Federation and Partition. 


12. In my despatch No. 282 of the 4th October, 1941, I remarked that the 
underlying motive of Arab federation is in its essence anti-foreign, because it is 
inspired by a wish to form a bloc of Arab States strong enough to secure Arab 
aims in Palestine and Syria, to strengthen the independence of all the Arab 
countries and to present a united front to foreign Powers, especially Great 
Britain and France. I also expressed the opinion that Arab federation was not 
against our interests so long as our policy marched with that of the Arabs. and 
that in any case we should not attempt to stem a current which was bound to 
grow stronger as time went on. The policy of His Majesty’s Government towards 
the Arabs during this war has been extremely wise, and the Arab leaders have 
gone quietly along, maturing their plans. The Arab public have taken a benevolent 
but not an enthusiastic interest in the matter, and while some useful agreements 
may be made on economic and cultural matters, federation on the political side 
still seems In present circumstances far distant. The only sign of it so far is 
Nuri Pasha’s statement that Iraq and Syria have agreed ‘privately to have the 
ae and defence policy, and that the Amir Abdullah wishes to join them 
ae ee unteered this information and so far there is nothing sinister in 


_ 13. We have, however, had a useful object lesson recently j 
disorders, and the unanimity with which alt Arab States ise leEr an mcr co 
protest should be taken as a warning. There is no doubt in my own mind that if 
the partition scheme is put into force, all the Arab States will be drawn closer 
and the political federation, which would in normal conditions be of such slow 
growth, will be rapidly developed to the danger of our position in the Middle East 


The Formation of a Greater Syria as a Palliative. 
14. I do not believe that the offer to create a Greater 
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‘ 


Syria, i 
proposed, would soften the blow, for the gift offered is far eae ail iar ¢ 


Arabs expect. Ever since you gave your blessing to ‘‘ 

Arabs to promote economic cultural ts political aii ae ‘Agub lasdent, sof He 
country at any rate, have assumed that they are at liberty to g0 head’ abd! th it 
any arrangement which they may make, provided that it is not contrar to Alli od 
interests or in conflict with the White Paper of 1939, will meet witl's thy 
They gave great importance to your announcement, and in order that hee: shoal 


, 
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be no suspicion or misunderstandings, they have been careful to keep us informed 
of what they were doing, and we have been taken into the confidence of Ibn Saud, 
Nahas Pasha, Nuri Pasha and others. We have from time to time advised them 
to take no hasty action, but we have never, so far as I remember, criticised their 
proposals in any way. Nuri Pasha’s plans for a Greater Syria, which have been 
discussed with other Arab Governments, have been received without comment by 
His Majesty’s Government, and it is not unnatural that he should assume that 
no fundamental objection exists to their adoption. Both he and other Iraqis 
feel that they have been given a fair wind and I have little doubt that the same 
feeling exists in other Arab countries. 


15. In these circumstances I cannot think that the Committee's offer—so 
far less comprehensive than what the Arab leaders themselves have in mind— 
will gild the partition pill. An offer of this sort will certainly not be considered 
as a new development, since the Arab leaders have for many months been con- 
sulting on the assumption that something of the sort will come about, though 
whether there should be an association of Levant States within their present 
frontiers-or a Greater Syria as proposed by Nuri Pasha, appears to be still 
undecided in their minds. Nuri Pasha is now inclined to favour the former, as 
he does not think that the Arabs of Palestine would wish to be incorporated 
with Syria. Being out of touch with the local situation, I am unable to give a 
useful opinion regarding the feasibility of the Greater Syria proposal in other 
counts. I should, however, be extremely surprised if the Syrian Government 
were to agree to enter into a treaty with us on the basis of recognising the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State in Palestine. 


16. As regards the proposed division of the area into British and French 
spheres of influence, a recent remark of Nuri Pasha to me, that the Syrian 
leaders have told him that they will never sign a treaty with the French, may be 
of interest. Although I do not think that the proposal of the Committee will 
diminish Arab opposition to the partition scheme, a deplorable effect would no 
doubt be caused by the failure to provide adequately for the future of the Arabs 
who live in the truncated districts of Palestine. I suggest that it would be wise 
to allow them and Transjordanians and the Syrians to decide the future composi- 
tion of the whole area. Article 3 of the Atlantic Charter has been taken at its 
literal meaning by the Arab world and is regarded as a solemn pledge by the 
British and American Governments. 


The Huleh Salient. . ’ 

17. Ido not believe that the Arab world will agree to the surrender of any 
land to the Jews, or that the award of the Huleh Salient to the Arabs would 
materially reduce their opposition. If, however, the salient is granted to the 
Jews and the Arabs resist the decision by force, repercussions throughout the 
Moslem world will be by so much the more serious. Since the population is 
largely Arab I would expect a special grievance to be created. The establishment 
of a corridor between Syria and Galilee would not, in my opinion, placate the 
Arab world in the least, though it seems a necessity for the local Arabs. 


The Negeb. 
18. My remarks above apply also to the Negeb. I venture to suggest that 
conditional awards always arouse suspicion. 


Timing. 

19. If His Majesty’s Government finally decide to adopt the partition 
scheme, I sincerely hope that they will not announce their decision until both 
Germany and Japan have been defeated. To set the whole of the Middle East 
in a ferment at a time when our communications and oil are of such vital 
importance will surely prove a grave embarrassment. In this matter the effect 
of enemy propaganda on Indian Moslem opinion should not be lost sight of. 


President Roosevelt’s Idea of a Permanent Trustee State. 

20. If this proposal were put to the Arabs as an alternative to the White 
Paper, they would, no doubt, reject it; if it were offered as an alternative to 
partition it would, I think, be preferred, since there would be no fear of Jewish 
political domination over any part of the country. It would be difficult to per- 
suade the Moslem world to accept the basic idea of the scheme as a permanent 
settlement, but if that were achieved the readiness with which the Arabs would 
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fall into line would depend largely on the oo of representation on the 
Council and the ratio of Jewish to Arab population. As it is proposed that the 
High Commissioner should be responsible to the United Nations, I assume that 
the proposal would be made by the latter. If His Majesty's Government have 
finally decided to abrogate the White Paper of 1939, I recommend that this 
scheme be further examined. It is important, in my view, that any departure 
from the White Paper should have the open support of the Allies, and particu- 
larly of the Americans, Russians and French. If this is not secured, the influence 
of other Governments—and particularly that of the United States—will rise in 
the Middle East in proportion as our stock falls. 

21. I am sorry that I have no fresh suggestion to offer on this vexed 


question. It is, as you say, very easy to criticise, but I have assumed that you 
want my honest opinion and, in giving it, I fear at inordinate length, I have only 
stated what I believe will be the result of putting a partition scheme into force. 
After many years in the East I am neither anti-Zionist nor an Arab enthusiast, 
and in saying that I would deplore the abrogation of the White Paper I am 
thinking sale of the grave and enduring troubles which I believe will come on 
us in the future. I am an optimist in most things, and it is with great regret 
that I am unable to accept the hopeful views of the Cabinet Committee. 


22. Iam sending a copy of this to Killearn, with whom I have been in touch. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 


ANNEX IT. 
[E 3454/95/G] 


PALESTINE. 
(Top Secret.) 

I ASK my colleagues again to examine certain aspects of the Palestinian 
question. I do so now in the light of the views expressed by our Ambassadors in 
Cairo and Bagdad, whose letters I have recently circulated, and of information 
regarding American policy and aims in the Middle East which continues to reach 
my Department. 


2. One point, perhaps the only one, upon which all are agreed is that it is 
not practicable to continue the White Paper policy after the war. Quite apart 
from the question of how far this policy fulfils our obligations either towards 
the Jews or towards the Arabs, it has the fatal defect of being a provisional 
settlement which, in the absence of any co-operation as between Jews and Arabs, 
has not even begun to acquire finality. And finality must be the essence of the 
post-war arrangement, whatever it may be. To continue the White Paper policy 
after the war would be to get the worst of both worlds. 


3. My second point, upon which I believe there exists at least a large 
measure of agreement, is that we should not announce the settlement we intend 
to impose until the war in Europe is over. Subject to that condition, we may 
reasonably hope to keep both the Middle East and the Jews quiescent. If that 
condition is not observed, we risk having trouble at a time when it may be highly 
inconvenient to have to deal with it. 


4. My third point is that whatever settlement we may decide ‘upon must 
have the backing of the United Nations, particularly the United States, and not 
only of this country. I think there is a certain risk of our misinterpreting 
American sentiment on this issue of Palestine, or at least what will be American 
sentiment after the elections. And I am quite sure that, whatever American 
sentiment may be, we run grave risk, if we embark on a policy of our own and 
more particularly if it be a policy of partition, of losing to America the pre- 
eminent place we have always held, and which in our own strategic interests 
including oil, we ought to continue to hold, in the Arab world, There is no doubt 
in my mind that the Americans have thoughts of usurping that place, beginning 
with Saudi Arabia, where it will be hard work to keep them within the limits 
defined in the recent conversations with the Stettinius Mission in London. 


5. Of the different solutions to the Palestinian problem, partition has 
already been examined, and indeed recommended, by the Cabinet Committee. 
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An alternative which I myself should prefer to partition would be that outlined 
in my letter to the Aaibasaudons for which we have several indications of 
American support. Under this plan a new Palestinian State would be created, 
which would be a State in the same sense as, ¢.g., the Sudan, though in no other 
sense would it be comparable to the Sudan. The sovereignty over this new State 
would lie with the United Nations, who would devolve it (since sovereign rights 
cannot be exercised multilaterally) on the High Commissioner or Governor- 
General, just as is the case in the Sinden where the sovereignty shared by Britain 
and Egypt is devolved upon the Governor-General, who issues commissions, 
bestows medals, and might, indeed, have his head on the stamps if he so wished. 


6. The Governor-General or High Commissioner would be British. He 
would be responsible to the United Nations, but would take his day-to-day 
instructions from us just as does the Governor-General of the Sudan; he might 
be assisted by an advisory committee representing the different religions. 


7. All idea of a “‘ provisional’’ settlement or temporary mandate would 
disappear. The statute of the new State would be definitive and thereby renewed 
Jewish immigration into Palestine would be rendered possible. The main cause of 
Arab mistrust of Jewish immigration at present is that the Arabs suspect such 
immigration to be aimed at creating a Jewish majority in order to base a 
permanent political settlement upon such a Jewish majority. This fear would 
disappear. It would further help to reconcile Arab opinion if it were possible 
to point to Jewish immigration being directed to other parts of the world as 
well as Palestine. If no suitable location for a Jewish settlement can be found 
in Africa it might be possible to persuade the Americans to allot a separate quota 
for Jewish immigrants or at the least to publish separate returns of such 
immigrants. 


8. The limits to be placed upon Jewish immigration would require to be 
determined. Possibly it should be permitted until the Jewish population came 
within 100,000 of the Arab. This would allow for the gradual entry of up to 
300,000 to 400,000 new Jewish immigrants. 


9. Within the new State a large measure of local autonomy could be granted 
in the country districts where the Arab and Jewish colonies are tolerably distinct, 
also in some of the big towns such as Jafia and Tel Aviv, where the same condi- 
tions hold good. In other big centres of population, such as Haifa and, of course, 
Jerusalem itself, the High Commissioner’s representative would have to be in 
control at least unless and until the Jews and Arabs learn to work together. 
Dr. Bowman, President of Johns Hopkins University and a leading American 
post-war planner, expressed himself recently in favour of this kind of local 
self-government. ; 


10. My reasons for preferring this plan are, firstly, that it offers as good 
prospects as any for the settlement of Jews in Palestine. It will not satisfy 
the politically-minded among the Zionist leaders. But then neither wili any 
other plan that we can offer satisfy them. phase to the Arabs, I have already 
referred to the serious risk we run, if we decide on partition, of losing to 
America our-pre-eminence in a part of the world which is of great importance 
to us. “And I think that we have, in our deliberations up to the present, 
seriously under-estimated the violence of the probable Arab reaction to partition. 
I am not, for various reasons, greatly impressed by the reassuring utterances on 
this subject attributed to various Arab rulers and political leaders, for I should 
not look for an Arab revolt against the establishment of a Jewish political State 
to be headed by the present Arab rulers and political leaders. The’ protracted 
and costly, maybe disastrous, resistance which I anticipate will be aroused 
by any such attempt will be headed by leaders as yet unknown: the potential 
Titos of the Arab world. 


. 11. In brief, my argument is that the two essentials of a sound Palestinian 
policy are that it should not endanger (a) the war effort, o1 (6) the permanent 
strategic interests of the Empire. We cannot by any sound policy hope to satisfy 
either Jews or Arabs. 


(Initialled) A. E. 
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Dear Earle, 


In reply to your letter 
(C.0.S.) of the lst September to bY 
Savidge, Mr. Morrison would wish 

the Chiefs of Staff's examination 

of the frontiers to cover the 
alternative boundary of the northern 
frontier suggested lentes TT, 





Yours sincerely, 





Group Captain A. EHarle. 
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Reference your letter of the 23rd August, 
in which you stated that the Home Secretary as 
Chairman of the Ministerial Committee on Palestine, 
would be grateful if the Chiefs of Staff would 
re-examine the proposed frontiers as soon as possible: 
when detailed examination of the frontiers 
suggested in W.P.(43)563 was started, it was noted . 
that a supplementary nape (#.P.(44)50) had been 
submitted to the War Cabinet, suggesting alternative 
northern frontiers. 7 Key: 

a s* Li 

Ze These alternative proposals are of,.considerable 
strategic significance, and I would be grateful if 
you would let me know as soon as possible whether 
the Cheirman of the Committee wishes an examination 
to be made of these alternatives as well as of the 
frontiers proposed in W.P.(43)563. 


\ 


y AY 
as 


HW. Savidge, Esq, 
Home vOffice. 
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In the past when this andsimilar problems have been 
under review the army has often shewn a tendency to appreciate 
the forces necessary for dealing with problems of internal 
security in terms of existing divisions, brigades etc. For 
our own part, if any air forces are likely to be required to 
Support security ground forces I suggest that the Air Commander 
in Chief should be prepared with a plan on the lines of Plan 
"BANQUET' which would rely as largely as possible on training 
units such as O.T.U.-s, Gunnery Schools etc., thus leaving the 
few existing frontline units available for employment bn the war 
proper. 
ae This idea might be suggested to all Commanders in Chief 
by the inclusion, in the proposed draft telegram at Annex II, 


of the following additional sentence at the end of paragraph 2. 


“~® "It should also take account of the possibility 
of employing to the fullest extent personnel and 
material other than in existing front line units 
€.g. in ordnance depots, training establishments 
(including flying training establishments) etc. " 
Ds I attach as an annex a summarised statement shewing 
(1)-> f4 Hat Tine squadrons available in the Middle Kast and 
(ii) Operational Training Units from which it should 
be possible to form improvised combat units 


if necessary. 
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* 4. Present sae ae are that a serious situation in 


PALESTINE, with the inevitable repercussions throughout the 


i 
Arab world, may arise in the not too distant future The Chiefs 
of Staff have recommended’ that any pronouncement on the future 
policy of His Majesty's Government towards PALESTINE should be 
deferred till after the defeat of GERMANY. It is appreciated 
however, that the present immigration policy sts cause serious 
disturbances before the time comes for the ronment ig Se cman date 
Only some 15,500 vacancies for Jews remain suLetEnaine under the 
quota allowed by the ‘White Paper, after which PALESTINE, under 
present legislation will be debarred to Jewish immigration unless 
a further quots is agreed with Arabs. The recent decision of 
His Majesty's Government and the. United States Government* to find 
refuge for at least 40,000 Jews from HUNGARY may result in the 
filling of these vacancies. Thus legal immigration into PALESTINE 
may cease before the end of the war with GERMANY and at a time 
when the liberation of the BALKANS with their very considerable 


Jewish population will no doubt give rise to aclamour for admission 
to PALESTINE. This situation would be full of potential danger 
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their meeting on t th August 1094-¢ creed that consideration of 
the Benen 1l issues affecting our policy in PALESTINE should be 
resume at an ar Ly di CE 7% 
De The Commander-in-Chief, Middle Hast has expressed himself# 
perturbed at ti] > possibility of trouble in HGYPT; his fears receive 
Support in telegram® from Lord Killearn in which he reports that 
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two TJFF regts and five pian bns, @ total of 23 equivalent 
divisions. It may not | Oossible to employ all these units 
Lo in the event of wit Aish urbances in the MIDDLE LAST. 


i) 
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Oe A scheme is now being considered ye aegis a os ce formed 
around 25 Armd Bde should be available for pa nal 


duties in GREECE. 
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Le Under the terms of darective to 
MIDDLE EAST, the responsibility for 
sufficient forces at his disposal to 
security is placed on Chiefs of Staff. 


. Qe In view of recent developments you should prepare as a 
latter of urgency an appreciation of the situation and an 
= assessment of the forces required in the immediate future and 
after the end of hostilities against GERMANY bearing in mind 
the fact that British manpower will be stretched just as much 
atiter the defeat of GHRMANY 5 U resent if not more SO. 
Your appreciation should take account of the polyglot forces 
at present available to C.-in=-C. and of the objections raised 
by the Viceroy of India to the employment of Indian troops to 
> deal with Jewish =~ Arab disturbances. f 
ae. ‘oa It is realised that His Majesty's Govermment's eas 
policy with regard to PALESTINE will have 2 considera e 
earing on your appreci&étion. The Chiefs of Staff have asked 
His Majesty's Government for a statement of policy but as yet 
| no decision has been given. For the immediate purposes of 
you ppeciation whic io not consider can be delayed 
pending a decision on His Majesty's Government's policy, you 
C q9 nt + T lle nin tye ire roms iat al shee innouncement 
| wall he l\s U 4 , Lah i ‘ hy J + Jat ALi y Ad dl Lb Uo le 
\ of policy. 
‘ 
5 
\ “6 You will no doubt Prefer % the Resident Minister tor 
\ ANY J toner C Lt1lcal rFroundad wWdi12 You Pequirce 
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Of the Ministerial Committee on Palesti 
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On f the Chiei f Steff's criticis f the Ministerial 
yommi tt : : el for rtition of Palestine that ti 
reation of front r 1 certein military disadvantages, 
largely beceaus 1 ae 8 length of c on frontier between Jews 
rh rab nda th lifficul ti whic lld attend rapi 
movement of forces fro tT Pad tin to the ot Ye 
Th rec rertor Mig cae tak Partition scheme 
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t« COE marc Gl i front (pat rap! : nd 7(a) of 
P(M)(44) 6). The 20 tb ai 1t, however, issue any 
direction: this particular recommendation of the Chiefs 
} t ) Vi f ffec t, 
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As the War Cabinet recently agreed that consideration 
of the general issues affecting our policy in Palestine 
hould be resumed at an early date, it is clearly essential, 


or the detailed plan to give effect to the Ministerial 
Committee's scheme, that further. considerstion should now 
be given from the defence and military stend Ipoints to the 
Suitability of the frontiers proposed for the three 
Succession States, fhe Home Secretary, as Chairman of 
the Ministerial Committee would be grateful if the Chiefs 
or staff would re-examine the proyosed frontiers and 
report to him as Chairman (or to the Committee) as soon 
as possible. 


Sir Douglas Harris, Commissioner for Special Duty in 
Palestine, who is returning to this country this week to 


& 
advise the Secretary of State for the Colonies and to 
ASSist the Ministerial Brenna ta end Boyd, of the Middie 


“ast Department, Coloni: Office, who vs also Joint 
secretary of the eapersaet VOLINLt tee , will be available 
Should the Chiefs of Steff consider that further 
explanation of the racial, political, and economic reasons 
for ene fronticrs assigned to the various Succession 
States would be of value in the course or the proposed 
re-examinetion From the military and defence aspects. 
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Held on Sth August, 19h.h 


PALESTINE 


7. Reference was made to the attack made on Sir Harold 
VacMichael, the High Commissioner who was due to retire shortly, 
whilé travelling to attend a farewell function in his honour ,. 


THE PRIVE MINISTSR said that he thought it should be 
made clear to the responsible Jewish leaders that we looked upon 
them to this all practicable steps in their power to stamp out 
the gangs responsible for such outrages. 


THE War Cabinet also agreed that consideration of the 
general issues affecting our policy in Palestine should be 
resumed at an early date. 
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FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO WASHINGTON. 





NO- 7069 D. 10.30 pem. 9th August, 1944, 


IMMEDIATE, 


te. 
My telegram No. 7027 (of 7th August: Hungarian offer to 
release Jews). . 


. 


His Majesty's Government agree that the Hungarian offer should 
be accepted and are ready to make a joint declaration with the 
United States Government to that effect. Terms of declaration widl, 
of course, have to be agreed between us. 


Ze It cannot, however, be sufficiently emphasised that British 
capacity to accommodate refugees, as United States Government know, 
has now become limited and thus while we accept an indefinite 
commitment in order to meet the wishes of the United States Government 
we count on them not to face us with the impossible in practice and 
take their fair share of the burden. 3 


Oe Accommodation is at least as diffia1lt to find as transport. 
We have recently examined the possibility of establishing a transit 
refugee centre in the Mediterranean area where Jews emigrating from 
Hungary could be received. As the United States Government are 
aware, there are already camps at Fedhala and Philippeville in French 
North Africa and the French authorities might be unwilling to 
consent to the establishment of a further camp. With very 
considerable difficulty and against the wishes of our Military 
authorities we have arranged for the establishment of a camp in 
Tripolitania. The camps originally-started in Egypt under the 
Middle East Relief and Refugee Administration have lately been 
expanded considerably in order to take in some thousands of Jewish 
refugees who have reached Southern Italy from Yugoslavia. Please 
obtain views of State Department regarding the possibility of using 
Sicily as an asylum in accordanc e with a suggestion which it will 
be remembered was made a short time ago by President Roosevelt. We 
will telegraph as soon as possible what accommodation His Majesty's 
Government can find for refugees. The practical difficulties of 
dealing with a large flow of refugees which might arrive at, e.g., 
Constantaa in the expection of reaching Palestine are great and a 
dangerous pos&tion might arise if promises were to be given which 
could not be immediately fulfilled. . 


4, We would urge that as a practical measure the services of 

the Intergovernmental Committee should be used in making at least 
some arrangements for evacuation, especially of Jewish children, 

The Comnittee have considerable experience in handling this question 
and co-operation through the Committee with the neutrals Sweden and 
Switzerland would be helped by their association with it. The 
Directorate of the Committee need presumably only consult with those 
governments whose co-operation would be helpful. It is not thought 
that reference to the Committee would be interpreted in Axis Europe 
as a delaying gesture if reference to the Committee were to take place} 
simultaneously with Anglo-American acceptance of the offer as 
proposed above. Similarly, in that event lives would not be 
jeopardised, nor would reference to the Committee enable the Hungarian 
Government to proclaim virtual refusal of its offer. | 


5. We would abain urge that in view of the extreme difficulty of 


finding accommodation for Jewish refugees from Hungary, the United 
States Government and His Majesty's Government should jointly approach 


Latin-American Governments as proposed in my telegram No.6588, 


6. Please make necessary communication to State Department on 
above lines. 


Sy 


COPY 462307 
SECRET CIPHER TELEGRAM 


This message will not be distributed outside British Government Departments 
or Headquarters or re-transmitted, even in cipher, without being paraphrased, 


~~ 


(Messages marked OTP need not be paraphrased) 


From: C. in Ce Middle East 
To : AFHQ Algiers, Recde O210 8 Aug 44 
rptd: War Office. . 
Main Allied Armies Italy. 
Adv. Allied Armies Italy. 
0/29330 cipher 7 Aug. SECRET ‘ 

Your FFX/78030 cite FHGCT and FHGDM 1 Aug. 

One. Your urgent need for tps in Italy fully 
appreciated and early return 78 Div without replacement loan of 
435 Ind Inf Bde and immediate release two ISF Bns without relief 
agreed with this in mind. 

TWO. Nevertheless as war draws to an end likelihood of 
disturbances in ME increases especially Egypt. While most 
anxious accede to your request feel that in view of considerable 
reduction of garrison already accepted by release in para one 
must request certain conditions in relief of 5 Div. 

Three. (a) In view AAI signal SD1830 of 4 Aug. cannot 
in any case despatch 5 Div XIF 22. 

(b) Can only despatch 5 Div on XIF 23 provided 
adv party tired div incl three bns embark XIF 21. AAT signal 
SD1830 of 4 Aug refers. 

(c) If adv parties as above cannot be arranged 
will be unable to despatch 5 Div until XIF 24 since the forces at 
my disposal will fall below the limit which can accept. 

Four. Tired div to replace 50 Div must be Brit. 


T.0.0. 22350C 
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RITISH POST~WAR STRATEGIC REQUIREMENTS IN THR LEVANT 
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& Note oy Secretary 


The attached lette g from the F 


Foreign Office is circulated 
for consideration by the Chiefs of Staff. 


Se In anticipation of instructions of the Chiefs of Staff the 
Post=-Hostilities Planning Staff have been requested to examine 
: this letter end to report. 


(Signed) L.G. HOLLIS 


Offices of the War Cs pb iee 
Se W. te 


15TH JUNE, 1944 








ANNEX * I 


Copy of a le tte T° Gate ate d 14th h June b 19 2a 
from the Foreign Orifice to _the 8 ecretary, 
“Chiefs of s of Staff Committee 














The Foreign Office would welcome the advice of the Chiefs of 
Staff on the questions raised in the annexedt semi-official 
correspondence with His Majesty's Ambassador at Bagdad, namely:- 

(a) British post-war strategic requirements in Iraq, 

having regard to the political aes Rote ey, of 
obtaining facilities substantially grernter than 
those provided for in the existing Anglo-Iraqi 


Tr Sha! ty « 


(b) Post-war arrangements for the defence of the 
rd South Persian oilfields, having regard to the 


fact that. British troops cannot be stationed 
in South Persia without gong troops being 
a correspondingly stationed in North Persia. 


It may assist the Rae 8 of Staff in considering these 
questions to have before them the following further observations 
in certain mainly 1 eee cal ee woe ti ; 

+ Annexes Ii & III 
wf om 





(1) Iragi attitude 


The Foreign Office 


no l[raqi Government, however friendly, can be 
to conclude a new treaty or agreement ee this country 


agree with Siz 


Substantially greater fa cilities than 


Anglo-Iragi Treaty of 1930, 
we shall in any case have 
aerodrome guards at Habbaniyah and Shaiba. 


Will clearly be conveni 


included within the framework 
the exercise 


essential and 
Iragi Government (based 
Ruled out x 
emergence of Persia, 
buffer state (see (2 
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2articularly if such 


Position of Persia 
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of a high degree of pressure on the 

on the Raschid Ali revolt) need not be 

S course is necessitated by the 

after the war, as a genuinely independent 
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Under Article.5 of the anglo-Soviet—Persia in Tripartite Treaty 


of 1941, British 


war with Japan, 


and Russian 
Persian territory not later than six months 


There is chenee whatever of 


tro Ops 


no 


ALES 


the Persian Government by means of free negotiation or normal 


diplomatic pressure the 


this 


existing treaty right to do 


right to 
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station troops in Persia 
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expired, In the view 


to be withdrawn from 
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the Foreign Office, it would not 
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value 
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arrange this, bec 
Persia, the Soviet 
troops in Northern 
State would be destr 
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It is note 
26th February, 
of that Treaty 
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make it a base 
corresponding treaty 
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value to us th. 
that purpose it sho 
independence and inte 
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occupation of Britit 
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follows that six mon 
the latest, shall 
Persia (provided al 
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Foreign Off 
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or external aggression, we shall have to operate from pases 
outside Persie 
(3) Russian attitude 
C * eT): jioaf#amn 
t+ is already clear that the Soviet Government Will arter 
@... war take much closer interest in the Middle Bast. _& Sovie b 
Legation has been set up in Cairo and another will shortly be 
ae me i 7 , ; . oot LAA A , 
established in Irage It is obviously impossi ible to foresee hov 
a) Ve Aty = = - Anh ha war, 
our relations with the Soviet Union will develop after the Wars 
UOUL ead al <s ara : me heey ATO 727 
The policy of the Foreign Office is to endeavour by every 
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disturbance 


Alliance a reality, to draw Sovict Russia into closer 
cOllaboration in world affairs, wherever possible and desirable, 
and to oppose any renewed tendency on her part to withdraw into 
: isolation, We have some reason to believe that after the war 
the Soviet Government wi be primarily interested in the 
maintenance of peaceful ditions in all territories adjacent 
to their borders. If tt helt ef is justified, it should be 
possible to come to a satisfactory arrangement with the Uni 
at SsOviet Socialist Republics, but clearly our strategic 
quizements in the Middle auc mus t take into account the 
I oss sibility that .nglosSoviet relations may at times be more 
difficult and more strained Pace we now hope, We must 
evidently prepare for the protection of our interests in Iraq 
and South Persie in case of necessity iit the- same time, it 
must be remembered that the Russians will inevitably continue 
to be sensitive about the security of the Caucasian oilfields 
and every possible care must be teken not to arouse Soviet 
Suspicion that military measures taken in Iraq are in fact a 
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dee} nad widespread host ; } hout the 
i: J 
Arab worlde The Foreign Office suggest that it would be wise to 
take this consideration into account when drawing up the 
Appreciation nec C ' 2 de 
. (5) Regional securit VST O S Uni } tions basis. 
\ / petnrtadth > Bigs Peattnatopeatsteanss innit "EE act) * Maal Ra Scallop EA SER ENS LN IER RAEI SN OI Dh EEN siiemneaseisnihitantenls einige 
7 . r : ~ 
sir Kinahan Cornwallis suggests, in hi nnexedad letter, 
that th t way of obtaining cur strat ec ends in jragqg may 
be through tl formation of a regional Uni 1 tions commission 
for the Middle East, of ich Great Britain, ussla and 
Americ ould | members, ritain beings charged on od Le 
of the United Nation C reser GUrrt LY td countries 
ynere -irl interests. 1s Lar i1ld in any case 
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organisation, Hitherto, the Forei Offic ve been rather 
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To give effect th this, it is tentatively suggested that'we shovid 
employ British aerodrome puards at our air bases, maintain oriti 
BYO ound forces. in Iraq in addition to air forces, possi»l. create 
“Aitional air bases ee oe Gasr a6 a base cor the 
protection of the South Persian oilfields. 
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In considering these suggestions (whicn i have assuine: ‘ould be 
subject of ‘unilateral negotiations with the Iraqi Government), 
f have asked myself three questions. 





itions that are likel to arise? 





Do they provide for the conc § 

fill they be accepted by the [raqi GWoverninent 

is there an alternative an: better way O14 achieving 

what we want? 
Ny replies are necessarily conjectural for the future is still 
obscure but I give them to you for what they are \rorth. 
Do. the proposals provide for the con itions that are likely to arise?s 

; ivy Lirst feeling 1 that the re exces V ive certain 
conucitions, inadequate ii others wei 1Se. ‘Oo Lar as. the 
internal situation is concemned, if ir in ciencdly, there 
Lc. seen: to pe no necessity for ti Ltional ULLONG. bhe 
iraq Government will be uirectiv intel ed in: protectii NAY 
cor imi Lions al iP Dive ea Sin tl op tain large 
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we mi.ht need an expedi VAdorta) ¥. LOree nd afterwards an aray of 

Sccupation in order adequately to protect our interests. Ffresunavly 

we shall not PEeLe Heke the wnistake of leaving davvanivan ll. shaiva 

Without a proper garrison. Frovided that thev are stronily helc, 

I should have thought they woul be-enouznh in these “avs o. Yrapid 

J aia ground transportation to tide over any awkwar. period while 
inforgements were being sent. 
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south Fersian oilfielcs it se U nnece és j 
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t. 1945. ido not know whether there have veen any moire recent 

developments but if hr.Maisky's views represent those 03 LS 

Government, it will obviously be very difficult to exclude the 
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OUTWARD TELEGRAM 
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[This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be 
retained by the authorised recipient and not passed on]. 


Ay sies sess 


| CYPHER ] WAR CABINET DISTRIBUTION 





FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO CAIRO (MINISTER RESIDENT) 


No, 1835 Oc Do Be 25 pen, Sith May, “1944 
26th May, 1944 


Repeated to Washington No.193 Saving. 


* | ae ee ee 4 
Fide | 
| My telegram No.54 Saving [of May 2nd: Anglo-American 
relations in the Middle East]. 


dmerican Embassy inform us that State Department have 
now instructed Landis and American representatives in Cairo, 
Bagdad, Beirut, Jerusalem, Jedda, Tehran, Addis Ababa and 
‘Kabul to consult their British colleagues with a view to 
arranging proposed machinery for examining and adjusting 
-grievances and complaints on the spot. War and Navy 
Departments and F.E.A. are being asked to collaborate. 


Please pass copies of this telegram by bag to His Majesty's 
-,-3Sentatives concerned. We are asking India Office 
to inform Kabul separately. 
EF [Copies sent to Mr. Wiltshire]. 


O.T.P. 
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[This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be retained 
by the meneeiens recipient and not passed on], 


E 2606/2469/G 
| CYPHER] WAR Ca.BINET DISTRIBUTION 


FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO CiIRO (MINISTER RESIDENT) 


No. 1540 
2nd May 1944, D. 4,00 p.m. ord May 1944, 


Repeated to Washington No. 3838, 


7-7 -0-~D-2, 
“ts 
ee 


Your telegram No. 1LO91 and previous telegrams regarding 
conversations with Stettinius and Wallace Murray have been 
most useful, us you will see from record of conversations 
which is being sent to you, many of your points have been 
covered. In particular we are in complete agreement as 
regards future of M.E.S.C. 


2. Mr, Wallace Murray was at pains to persuade us that 
Mr. Landis was not anti-British but was anxious_to avoid 
anything which might create a stir in Congress later on and 
ne be ahd be very much more harmful to «nglo-..merican 
relations, 


Oo. Mr. Wallace Murray promised his assistance in 
etting suitable staff for Mr. Landis, and it is understood 
etween us that the new personne! is definitely intended to 

be integrated in M.E.S.C. and not merely for separate 
representation of F.E.a, etc, (see Washington telegram No. 66 
Melon Nocop). 


4, «aS regards question or preventing complaints and 
peer nee it was settled before receipt of your telegram 
shat instructions woulda be sent by both sides and a Saving 
telegram is now in preparation here, I hope that Mr. Landis 
will not take instructions amiss, as you fear, It seems 
obvious that something more claborate is required in spite 
of the admirable work which Mr. Landis and omni nde Jackson 
have already done in this direction. If you say oy ae to 
Mr, Landis, please try to ensure that he does not telegraph 
or write back to Washington in such a way as to interfere with 
the despatch of corresponding instructions from there. 


[Copies sent to Mr, Wiltshire] 


OTP 
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[This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be retained 
by the authorised recipient and not passed on] 


EK. 


: WAR CABINET DISTRIBUTION 


FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO: 


CAIRO (MINISTER RESIDENT) NO. 54 SAVING 
GATRO EMBASSY NO. 57 SAVING © ie. 
: not fe ls SRAGDAD NO. 17 SAVING. 
@ Sages Bar ae BEIRUT NO. 7 SAVING 

baentday at, ‘TEHRAN NO, 11. SAVING. 
JEDDA NO. 3 SAVING Sear 
JERUSALEM <4 
ADDIS ABABA NO. 6 SAVING 





ond May, 19d ee 


— to Yashingtth No. 164 Saving 


62888 EE 


My telegram No. 53 Saving [of April 9th: Anglo~American 
discussions regarding the Middle East]. i et 


‘It is now necessary to consider how we can apply in the 

fom. Middle East itself the principle of Anglo-American co-operation 
and of community of interests which was the main agreed conclusion 
of the discussions with Mr. Wallace ijurray. His Majesty's .- 
Ambassador Washington has drawn attention to the difficulty of 
controlling reports of grievances and complaints when they reach 
Washington and lir, Wallace ifurray himself spoke seriously. at. 
the last meeting at the Foreign Office of the danger of a 
stream of quite minor complaints creating a current of opinion. 
in America bearing no relation to their intrinsic importance, 
but which it might be beyond the power of Governments to control. 
AS you will see from the last paragraph of the agrecd minute in 
my telegram under reference, it was agreed that machinery should 
be devised locally at all necessary levels, so that all suoh 
complaints and grievances should so far as possible be raised 
frankly, examined jointly and settled on the spot. Telegrams 
for this purpose would, it was agrecd, be sent to you and to 
British diplomatic Representatives in the Middle Kast. 

F Mr. Wallace Murray said that he would do his best to get 
corresponding instructions sent to lir, Landis and to the United 

States diplomatic Representatives concerned on his return to 
® Washington. The military and supply authorities of the two 
countries would be actively encouraged to do the same, 


ee Saw hae 
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2o> - k-Sn ae cennhoed by the admirable work which the M.E.5.C. - 
in general and Commander Jackson in particular have been able to 
achieve in this direction, to believe that much improvement 
could be effected if more co-operation in remedying complaints | 
could be arranged locally, especially on technical levels. 
Obviously we stand to suffer Just as much from a non-co-operative 
attitude. or from unresolved ‘grievances and complaints on the 
part of representatives of United States treasury, Army or F.E.A, 
as from direct diplomatic interventions by American diplomatic 
missions, United States Government Departments do not seem to 
be so closely linked with each other as ours and this is an , 
additional reason for arranging direct: contacts at technical 
levels. a oa ee 


3. On receipt of this telegram, will you and His Majesty's 
diplomatic Representatives to whom it is addressed therefore 
please forthwith examine the whole field of affairs in which 
British and American authorities in the various parts of the 
Middle East operate, and endeavour to arrange, as soon as United 
States representatives receive the necessary instructions, a 
regular and close system of contacts, or if necessary, conmittees, 
as the local situation may demand and at the lowest practicable 
level, with a view to examining and, if possible eliminating all 
sources of friction that may arise. The same applies to the 
press; this is harder to deal with, but I would suggest that you, 
Should arrange for the censorship authorities throughout the 
liiddle East to report all complaints sent by American correspondents 
and that they should immediately be examined and that if possible --_? 
similar publicity should be given to the result. If you and 
United States authorities could persuade correspondents not to 
report complaints until these have been investigated so much the 
better, © 

5. I attach the greatest importance to our making a 
determined effort to prevent this stream of complaints coming 


back to London and Washington and to endeavour to sel 
co-operation on the spot. 


6. Please pass a copy to High Commissioner Jerusalem, 


[Copies sent to Mir. Wiltshire]. 
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[This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be retained 
by the sutierices recipient and not passed on. ] 


(EN CLAIR] | 
| waR CABINET DISTRIBUTION 


FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO CAIRO (MINISTER RESIDENT) 


No, 95 SAVING 29th April 1944 — 


S Repeated to Cairo Embassy No. 53 Saving 

Ras A . Bagdad No. 16 Saving 
Beirut No. 6 Saving 
Tehran No. 10 Saving 
Jedda No. 2 Saving 
Jerusalem Saving 
Addis Ababa No. 5 Saving 
Washington No. 1544 
-Resmin Med No. 30 Saving 
Moscow No. 11 Saving. 


My telegram No. 1485.” 6) 


Following is text of Agreed Minute of discussions with 
Mr. Wallace Murray regarding the Middle East dated April 28th:- 


. During the informal conversations between the American _ 
representatives, headed by Mr. Wallace Murray, and Foreign Office 
officials, (joined on occasion by officials of other Departments), 
headed by Sir Maurice Peterson, it was established that there was 
a general community of aims and outlook between the Foreign Office 
and the State Department in Middle Eastern questions. It was 
cordially agreed that in principle there would be great advantage 
in bringing about in the future an even closer co-operation between 
British and American policy in the territories concerned. It was 
recognised that the pOLeCy of His Majesty s Government is 
inevitably influenced by their commitments for the administration 
and defence of certain territories in the area. Similarly it was 
recognised that the United States Government, like His Majesty's 
Governnent, have economic interests in the Middle East which are 
bound to affect their policy. These specialy intevests do not 
conflict, and there was general agreement that Anglo-American 
relations in the area should be conducted on a basis of | 
co-operation and of mutual frankness. 


De The discussions ranged over all the countries in the 
& Near and Middle East, including Egypt, Ethiopia, Palestine, 
Transjordan, the Levant States, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Persian Gulf, Persia and Afghanistan, The British officials 
& communicated to Mr. Wallace Murray a memorandum setting forth 
British policy in many of these countries. 


Oe Among the more important points which arose in the 
course Oi discussions the following may be mentioned, 
HGYPT... 





eee 


BGYPT 


Among points raised was the possibility of a change 1n 
the status of the United States Diplomatic Mission at Cairo 
(as at Bagdad). Sir Maurice Peterson said that there was no ~ 
Objection to this in.principle but reserved his position for a 
folie reply regarding precedence in view of the treaty ; 
situation. There were.also discussions regarding difficulties 
which had been felt by both sides in connexion with Lease-Lend. 


ETHIOPIA. 


A discussion took place on British policy and interests Ee ) 
in Ethiopia as explained in a paper of which a: copy was 

retained by the United States Delegation. .It was agreed that 

both Governments were interested in aiding the re-establishment 

of a_ stable independent Government in Ethiopia and that there 

should be close consultation and co-operation between them for 

this purpose. 


PALhsST INE. 





It was agreed that agitation regarding Palestine | 
either in Palestine itself or in the United States of America. 
would be seriously detrimental to the war effort. Consideration 
was given to a draft formula which might serve:as a basis for 
a joint declaration by the two Governments on the subject of 
Palestine. It was agreed that this draft should be held in. 
reserve, and that its terms should be given further consideration 
if developments in Palestine or elsewhere should seem to make 
@ joint declaration desirable. 


LEVANT STATES. | ag oe * 


Both parties were agreed in attributing importance to 
the successful outcome of the negotiations initiated by 
General Catroux with the Levant States for a modus vivendi 
for the conduct of their mutual relations. The Américan 
Delegation:indicated that the United States Government would 
be prepared to recognise the Levant States as soon as they had 
attained in fact an effective measure of independence. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


The interests of both parties in Saudi Arabia were 
explained and were mutually recognised. The United States 
Government is principally concerned in the oil industry, which 
is being developed and extended. Relations with Saudi: Arabia 
are of importance to the British Commonwealth of Nations because 
of its proximity to vital sea and air communications, in view 
of Ibn Saud's special position as keeper of the Moslem Hol 
Places and on account of. the pilgrimage which afvects the large @ 
numbers of Moslems in the British Empire. The American 
Delegation accepted assurances given by Sir Maurice Peterson 
that there was not and never had been any intention on the part # 


OF ses 
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of His Majesty's Government to undermine or to prejudice - 


American oi] rights in Saudi Arabia. 


The financial difficulties of Saudi Arabia were reviewed, 
and it was agreed that the question of furnishing and paying 
for supplies to Saudi Arabia should be discussed further in. 
Cairo through the Middle East Supply Centre with a view to ~~ 
working out an agreed joint programme. As regards the question — 
of the currency, on which an urgent decision is needed, it was. — 
agreed that discussions would be continued.in Washington as 
uickly.as possible. The American Delegation took note that 
on Saud had reguested His Majesty's Government to provide a . 
Sunni Moslem financial adviser. It was agreed that the larger 
> financial and supply problems of Saudi Arabia ought to be 
dealt with as far as possible on a joint basis in consultation | 
between the two Governments. | pire 


As rouarcs a similar race from Ibn Saud to His Majesty's 
Government to furnish Sunni Moslem military advisers, it was 
suggested by the British Delegation that Ibn Saud should be _ 
offered a joint Anglo-American military mission composed partly — 
of American and party of Sunni Moslem Indian officers, the : 
head. of the mission to be a British officer. Details would be 
worked out as soon as possible. Mr. Wallace Murray said-he would 
consult the War Department in Washington and reply to.this’ . 
suggestion as soon as possible. amet 


3 The joint arran:ements for the provision of arms to Saudi. 
Arabia by the two Governments were reviewed and it was agreed . 
to leave’ the; situation as it stood. , ae tes oa) 


BAHREIN. 
@ = 


The British Delegation agreed that the United States Consul 

in Dhahran should be enabled to pay freguent visits to Bahrein ~ 
to provide the consular facilities required by ‘the American 
community: there without, however, the necessity for formal _. 3 
recognition or the issue of an exequatur. It was explained that,. 
to meet the special needs of the anticipated exceptional influx 

of oil company technicians and constructional workers, eight 
special constables, of whom four were United States citizens, had 
been appointed by the Political Agent. If necessary further British 
personnel would be made available to act as special constables 

and further United States citizens could also. be employed as = * 
special constablus in the same way. In cases an? ee er toah ye 
are accused, the Indian Code of Criminal. Procedure (which is 
applied in-Bahrein) allows the Political-Agent to sit with 
American assessors or with a jury which roe include .a majority 
of United States citizens. The United States Consul at Dhahran 
could also attend such cases as observer or assessor. The 

United States Delegation expressed their thanks for. the 
rrangements sugested and said they would discuss them with 7 
i: State Department Legal Adviser on their return to Washington. 


PERS LA 


It ‘was agreed, on the proposal of Mr. Wallace Murray, to 








SULPESTL. o's 
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Suggest to the Soviet Government that.conversations should be | 
held wemeen Aiited representatives in Tehran with a view to 
implementing more fully the provisions of the Tehran 

declaration regarding economic assistance for Persia. 


Sir Maurice Peterson communicated a note on the subject 
of the supply of equipment to the Persian armed forces 
Suggesting that an eee plan for the improvement of the 
Persian forces should be communicated to the Persian 
authorities by the United States and British Ambassadors in 
Tehran, together with an undertaking to sien eA a & 
equipment as would be required to carry ou is plan, . The *. 
soviet Government should be informed before the o fer was 
made to the Persian Government and ‘invited to furnish 
SORT a een oemevaon regarding any Soviet proposals to 
supply arms to ‘Persia. a | 


Both Delegations agreed that their aim was to help and 
encourage Persia in her efforts to be Stable, prosperous 
and secure, and that to this end the American advisers should 
be actively supported in their difficult task. 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Sir Maurice Peterson communicated a note regarding the 
supply of arms and equipment to Afghanistan. ‘The note 
one asised the special importance of this question for India 
and expressed the earnest hope that the United States 
Government would enter into no commitment regarding the supply 
or arms to Afghanistan without prior consultation with His = 
Majesty's Government. Mr. Murray undertook to support this 
request with the United States authorities concerned and to. 
give a definite reply after his return to the United States. 


YEMEN. 


The Ae ge ts discussed the tension on the frontier be tween 
the Yemen and the Aden Protectorate and agreed in expressing 
the hope that the Imam of the Yemen would accept the 
conciliatory offer that had been made to hin by His Majesty's 
Government for an amicable settlement of the dispute. Sir 
Maurice Peterson undertook to look into the possibility of 

meme eng tls good offices of Ibn Saud, 


MIDDLE EAS? SUPPLY CEN’RE, 


The progress and future of the Middle East Supply Centre 
were discussed with the assistance of experts on oth sides. 

It was agreed that this joint Anglo-American agency had 

pertormed outstanding services to the Middle EKastern peoples 

in aiding them to face the great economic problems of the war. q 
Every effort should be made, by the provision of staff and 

otherwise, to enable it to continue its work on a joint basis, # 
As war-time barriers and restrictions are relaxed and abolished, 

the economic problems of the area will alter, but many of them 


Will vse 
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will remain common to a large part of the Middle Hast. It 
was agreed that the Middle Eastern Governments should if 
ossible be drawn gradually into closer association with the 
Bente so that they may be aided to co-operate with each 
other and provided with general and technical guidance for 
dealing with their common social and econolic hana and 
for hee the standard of living and health throughout the 
Middle Hast. While it was recognised that the nature of 
British and American participation must be left for pubeeave. 
consideration, it was agreed that the ultimate objective should 
be the development of an autonomous economic institution 
“ghee the peoples of the Middle East and operated and supported 
y then, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THe MIDDLE BAST. 


__ The question was discussed of ate machinery in the 
Middle East whereby rumours, criticisms_and complaints, which 
might subsequently be ventilated publicly with undesirable 
effects on Anglo-American relations, should be raised frankly, 
jointly examined, and ae saa of immediately sHey arose. It 
was agreed that such points ought if possible to be dealt with 
on the spot and at once in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
co-operation, and that it would be well to send telegrams 

Lord Moyne and Mr. Landis, as well as to the United States and 
British Diplomatic Missions in the Middle East asking them to 
arrange machinery for this purpose at all necessary levels. ‘The 
military and supply authorities of the two countries would be 
actively encouraged to do the same. 


[Copies sent to Mr. Wiltshire. ] 


OUTWARD TELEGRAM 


[This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be 
retained by the authorised recipient and not passed on]. 


{Cypher ]. WAR CABINET DISTRIBUTION 


FROM FORBIGN OFFICE TO CAIRO 
(MINISTER RESIDENT) 


No. 1485 D. 1.30 a.m 30th April, 1944. 


29th April, 1944. 
Repeated to Washington No. 3698, Resmin Med No. 51 Saving, 
and Moscow iio. 10 Saving. 


: The conversations ‘With Mr. Wallace Murray on the 
Middle Bast are now concluded. They were conducted in an 
atmosphere of great frankness and spite aoa | and have we 
believe done much good in clearing the air between the 
Foreign Office and State Department. The conversations 
have Shown that there is a general comnunity of aims and 
outlook between us. There was pe agreement that 
Anglo-American relations in the Middle East should be 
conducted on a basis of co-operation and mutual frankness 
and not of rivalry. There was no disposition on the part 
of the Americans to question our special position and 
interests in the Middle Hast though as was expected ed 
emphasised their special interest in the oil industry o 
Saudi Arabia and made it clear that they were closcly 
concerned in everything age: that country. Results 
of our discussions on rea handling of financial and 
supply problems of Saudi Arabia have been telegraphed to you 
separate ly. 


2, Conversations resulted in an agreed minute which 
is being sent to you by saving telegram. Records of 
discussions follow by bag. 

[Cairo only]. 


Please pass copies to Cairo Embassy, Bagdad, Beirut, 
Tehran, Jedda, Jerusalem and Addis Ababa. 


[Copies sent to ur. Wiltshire]. 
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C.O Galias). 77 
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WAR CABINET 
CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE 





BRITISH POLIGY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Note by Secretar 


At the request of the War Office, the attached 
Foreign Office memorandum on British policy in the 
Middle East is circulated™ for the information of the 
Chiefs of Staff. Copies have been sent to the 
Post Hostilities Planning Sub-Committee, 


2% This memorandum has been prepared in consultation 
with the Colonial Office and the India Office, and its 
contents have been communicated by the Foreien Offies 
to the Director of Near Eastern and African Affairs in 
the State Department, Washington, 


(Signed) L.C, HOLLIS 


Offices of the Var Cabinet, 
ScW. ’ ° >» 
24RD AP Ily ‘| oui. 


f 
x Also circulated as A.P.W.(4a) j— om 
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AMENDED VERSION, APRIL 1944. 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


THIS paper is written without regard to the possibility of an United 
Nations organisation of one form or another being set up after the war to maintain 
peace and security, and to implement the terms of the Atlantic Charter. 

__2. There is nothing in British policy as defined below which need conflict 
with or impede such a desirable development. But it is relevant to remember 
that the region with which the paper deals does not contain either enemy States 
or in general colonial territories. And its peace and security are already partially, 
and not ineffectively, guaranteed by the treaty relations existing between its 
component States and Great Britain. | 

3. The Middle East as a whole is of particular importance to the British 
Commonwealth of nations, both individually and collectively. It lies on the direct 
line of communication by sea, land and air between the United Kingdom and 
India and the Dominions in the Pacific Ocean. In time of peace the importance 
of this route is obvious, but in war the necessity to maintain the link unimpaired 
can scarcely be over-emphasised, for political disturbances in the area marked 
by the triangle Suez, Aleppo and Basra would mean not only dislocation of the 
passage of troops and supplies between Australasia and the Mediterranean area 
but interference in the vital oil supplies from the Middle East oilfields to the 
Eastern Mediterranean and through the Persian Gulf. The Middle East is 
in fact a buffer between our principal enemies, Germany and Japan, and at the 
same time a vital link in the system of communications of the British Common- 
wealth. The importance of the Middle East to the British Commonwealth may 
perhaps be likened to that of the Caribbean Area and the Canal Zone to the 
United States. 

4. In order to secure the safety of their interests in this area it has been 
for many years, and still remains, the policy of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom to assist in the development of prosperous, progressive and 
friendly States, possessed of a high degree of internal security and with stable 
Governments and a sound economic background. His Majesty’s Government 
attach particular importance to the development of these conditions and have done 
their best to promote them. 

5. When the countries of the Arab Peninsula were separated from the 
Ottoman Empire as a result of the last war it was already clear that most of them 
had passed beyond. the colonial era but were not sufficiently developed politically, 
socially and economically to be quite fit to govern themselves. This state of affairs 
was recognised by the system of mandates inaugurated for Syria, Palestine and 
Transjordan, and the special Treaty of 1922 concluded with Iraq. His Majesty's 
Government are proud to have taken the lead in fostering and promoting self- 
government in these territories in accordance with their general policy of 
sympathy towards the Arab Nationalist movement. The approach of stability 
and self-government has been hastened by the guidance and encouragement given 
by His Majesty’s Government to Arab countries, particularly in matters connected 
with their economic, social and educational well-being. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. gladly recognise and welcome similar American efforts in some of these 
countries. The development of self-government in these States is a tender plant 
and it seems likely that they will continue to require assistance, especially in 
facing modern economic problems. Many British subjects have acquired special 
aptitude for this, apart from any contributions that may be made by the Middle 
East Supply Centre. 

6. At the instance of His Majesty’s Government the mandatory régime for 
Iraq was terminated in 1930 and Iraq became an independent member of the 
League of Nations as well as an ally of Great Britain, who, under the Treaty 
which was approved by the Council of the League, retain the responsibility for 
her defence against external aggression. When in the summer of 1941 Syria 
and the Lebanon were removed from the control of Vichy France and cleared of 
German influence, His Majesty’s Government were able to arrange with General 
de Gaulle for the recognition of Syrian and Lebanese independence. Palestine 
is complicated by the question of the Jewish Home, but until very recently His 
Majesty’s Government still hoped that some measure of agreement might be 
obtained among its inhabitants on a satisfactory form of government. 
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7. Transjordan is ruled autonomously by the Emir Abdullah, mith certain 
amount of assistance from His Majesty’s Government under the man un 

8. With Saudi Arabia His Majesty’s Government are In the closest re tie 
of friendship, and they have given a substantial subsidy to Ibn Saud to enable 
him to overcome the critical situation resulting from the war and the falling off 
of the pilgrim traffic. His Majesty’s Government have also the most intimate 
ties with the Arab sheikhdoms on the south coast of the Persian Gulf with whom 
they have special treaty relations, dating in most cases from the last century. 
Both Saudi Arabia and the Gulf sheikhdoms contain oilfields of great actual and 
potential value (in which American Companies are also largely interested), and 
on the full co-operation of the sheikhdoms depends a vital trunk line of air 
communication. es 

9. Notwithstanding the division of the Arab countries into separate States, 
which took place as a result of the last war, there is an increasing sense of unit 
among the Arabic-speaking peoples, particularly those who inhabit the Arab lands 
in Asia. This sense of unity has been growing rapidly during the last fifty years 
and the extension of education has resulted in a much larger proportion of 
Arabic-speaking people becoming aware of their common heritage of Arabic and 
Islamic culture and tradition. Modern communications, broadcasting and the 
press, are hastening this realisation and increasing the interest taken in the 
possibilities of co-operation with neighbouring Arab countries. Special interest 
has been shown recently in the possibility of some form of Arab federation (or 
at least active co-operation) by the Prime Ministers of Iraq and Egypt, and by 
certain personalities in Syria. While few Arab politicians or statesmen agree 
in any detail on what can or should be realised in this direction, His Majesty’s 
Government have announced that they would view with sympathy any movement 
among Arabs to promote their economic, cultural and political unity. But clearly 
the initiative—in the political sphere at least—will have to come from the Arabs 
themselves, and so far no such scheme which would command approval has been 
worked out. 

10. Persia and Afghanistan fall outside the framework of the Arab 
countries mentioned above, but they are of particular interest and importance 
to His Majesty’s Government. The maintenance of a stable and friendly 
Government in Afghanistan is of vital concern for the defence of India, while 
Persia borders not only on India but also on Iraq, for the defence of which His 
Majesty's Government have treaty obligations. Both Persia and Iraq contain 
oilfields of the highest strategic value. 

11. With this prelude further details may be given of British policy towards 
each individual country. 


Palestine. 


12. The policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to the Jewish Home 
in Palestine is based on the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate. Various 
interpretations of these instruments have been elaborated from time to time, the 
last occasion being the White Paper of 1939 which it hardly seems necessary to 
summarise here. Meanwhile tranquillity in Palestine is essential for the duration 
of the war. This consideration must necessarily dominate all questions connected 
with the Jewish Home and the attitude towards its realisation adopted by the 
local population, both Jewish and Arab, as well as by the Jews in other parts 
of the world and by the Arabs in other Arab countries. As has already been 
stated, His Majesty's Government have hoped that eventually it might be possible 
to obtain some measure of agreement between the inhabitants of Palestine on a 
satisfactory form of government. Owing to the need for tranquillity no funda- 
mental decisions are desirable until the end of the war with Germany. 

13. Under British guidance and largely as the result of Jewish activity 
and initiative Palestine has made astonishing material progress since the last 
war. Whatever the political outcome of the present situation may be Haifa is 
bound to remain a port of very great importance as it is one terminus of the 
pipe-line from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean. Palestine is also bound to retain 
strategic Importance owing to its proximity to the Suez Canal and to sea and 
air communications essential to the British Commonwealth of Nations 

14. Under the Mandate, His Majesty’s Government undertake the sole 
responsibility for the administration of Palestine, and have borne at the cost of 
British resources and British lives the burden of repressing the disturbances 
consequent on the policy, approved by the League of Nations and United States 
Government, of facilitating the immigration of European Jews. In the long run 
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it has to be recognised that whatever settlement is made in Palestine must either 
meet with the acquiescence of the surrounding peoples or be maintained by force. 


Transjordan. 


15. Transjordan is a more primitive and desert country, but it is ruled 
autonomously by the Amir Abdullah with a certain amount of assistance from 
His Majesty’s Government who are responsible, under the Mandate and by 
agreement with the Amir, for the conduct of his foreign relations. He has been 
loyal throughout the stresses of the war and his hereditary feud with Ibn Saud 
has never seriously affected the peace and prosperity of the Arabs. The future 
of Transjordan cannot be altogether separated from the future of Palestine, 
although it is under a separate Administration. The Emir Abdullah has several 
times suggested to His Majesty’s Government the termination of the mandate, 
but it seemed better that a decision should await the outcome of the present state 
of transition in Palestine and Syria. 


Levant States. 


16. As previously stated, His Majesty’s Government have been able to 
arrange for the recognition of Syrian and Lebanese independence by the French 
authorities. In return they have assured the latter. notably in an exchange of 
letters between General de Gaulle and Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, then Minister of 
State at Cairo, dated the 7th August, 1941, that Great Britain has no intention of 
seme: the position of France in this area’ As a result of the elections 
recently held in the Levant States, democratic governments have emerged, which it 
is hoped will be sufficiently stable to enable the position to be regularised on a basis 
of real independence. It has not been possible during the war to regularise the 

osition by the formal termination of the mandate, nor is the form of connexion 

etween France and the Levant States yet settled or agreed. One method, 
according to our conception, and assuming a stable and co-operative France, might 
involve the conclusion of treaties between that country and the Levant States, the 
effect of which would be to put France in a similar position to that which Great 
Britain enjoys in Iraq. Such treaties have been suggested by the French 
authorities though the intention of the Levant States to conclude them is more 
problematical than it seemed at first. But meanwhile it is hoped that 
substantial self-Government will be granted by the French National Committee 
of Liberation as the result of General Catroux’s negotiations and that an 
equitable modus vivendi will result by which the countries concerned can conduct 
their day-to-day relations on a mutually agreed basis, at any rate for the duration 
of the war. 

-17. The interest of His Majesty’s Government in the Levant States is very 
great during the war, and certain powers reserved in General Catroux’s declara- 
tion of independence (e.g., security and communications) must clearly remain in 
Allied hands while the war lasts. The Allied troops in Syria are in practice under 
the command of a British General Officer Commanding. The British military 
authorities have constructed a new railway link from Haifa to Tripoli, thus 


~ establishing through rail communications between Egypt and the Turkish frontier 


and Iraq. In general, the political affiliation of the Levant States can never be a 
matter of indifference to His Majesty's Government, as a Power with large respon- 
sibilities and interests in the Eastern Mediterranean, and the communications of 
Syria are bound to remain of strategic importance. 

18. Syria’s production of cereals is of special importance to the economy 
of the Middle East in war conditions, and a special Anglo-French organisation, 
the Office des Céréales Panifiables has been established to ensure purchase and 
distribution of the harvests. Any failure of this organisation would probably 
result in large shipments of cereals being required from outside the Middle 
East and in a heavy call on Allied shipping. 

19. There has been much talk among Arab leaders recently of the proposed 
creation of a Greater Syria to bring together some at least of the Arab territories 
bordering on the Eastern Mediterranean which were separated as the result of 
the last war. His Majesty’s Government do not exclude the possibility of some 
such arrangement emerging after the present war and they would not wish the 
existence of mandates in Palestine and Transjordan to stand in the way of it. 
if the inhabitants of those countries were favourably disposed to the idea and 
provided that the problems of the Jewish Home and of the strategic needs of the 
British Empire in this vital area could be met. The belief has even been 
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expressed in some quarters nee iss eer of sy Plier er era ck 

i by the emergence of a Greater Syria. é 
Touma Danamnittes ef Liberation would also be required. As hee sad 
there does not seem to be any general agreement among the eve a por vues 
of the region as'to what they want or what is possible, and the cules nate 
Greater Syria must in any case present very great potgee! — ee 
The Prime Minister of Iraq has propounded such a scheme, wit a Passes 
to combine a larger federation or union of Arabic-speaking States. , ya te ‘ 
ment between him and Nahas Pasha, negotiations to ascertain the possibi me 
of realising these plans have for some months past been se alee vi cae 
Syrian and Lebanese delegations among others have taken part in these 
discussions. . 


Iraq. 

50. The relations between His Majesty’s Government and Iraq are governed 
by the Treaty of Alliance of 1930. Extensive economic, administrative, eer 
and educational help has been given by His Majesty’s Government to Iraq, whic 
has made much progress in the last twenty years. But like other Arab countries, 
its recent history, culminating in the Rashid Ali coup d’Etat of 1941, seems to 
show that its Government is not yet sufficiently broad-based or established to main- 
tain an effective internal control, unless it receives military, economic arid technical 
support and assistance. There are important reserves of oil in Iraq, the 
development of which has been undertaken by groups representing British, United 
States and other interests. Iraq will remain of special impertance to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations not only because of her oil resources but also as an 
essential air and land link between Great Britain, India, Australia and the 
Far East. By Article 5 of the Treaty of Alliance of 1930 ‘‘ His Majesty the 
King of Iraq recognises that the permanent maintenance and protection in all 
circumstances of the essential communications of His Britannic Majesty is in the 
common interest of the High Contracting Parties,’’ and sites for air bases have, 
in accordance with this article, been allocated to His Majesty’s Government at 
Shaiba and Habbaniyah. 

21. During the war Iraq has acquired a special importance as a base for 
the forces necessary to operate and protect the Persian Gulf supply routes to the 
Soviet Union and also as an important source of cereals and food-stufis for 
consumption in the Middle East. Special arrangements have been made by His 
Majesty’s Government to purchase the Iraqi surplus of barley and dates for 
distribution according to the needs of other Middle East countries by the Middle 
East Supply Centre. 

22. British policy in Iraq has to be related to policy in Persia. The Tehran 
Declaration confirms the hope of His Majesty’s Government that the stability 
and independence of Persia can be maintained unimpaired by anything 
approaching spheres of influence. His Majesty’s Government have greatly 
appreciated the help of the United States Government to this end. It follows, 
however, that general security and the defence of oil supplies and communications 


in the oilfields area must be ensured by forces based on Iraqi or other Arab 


territory. 


Saudi Arabia. 


23. Shortly after the conquest of the Hejaz and the expulsion of the 
Hashimite dynasty by Ibn Saud, a treaty was concluded between him and His 
Majesty’s Government at Jedda on the 20th May, 1927, by which His Majesty’s 
Government recognised Ibn Saud as King of the Hejaz and of Nejd and its 
dependencies. Ibn Saud, for his part, undertook to maintain friendly and 
peaceful relations with the Arab sheikhdoms in the Persian Gulf, who were in 
special treaty relations with His Majesty’s Government. The maintenance of 
friendly relations between Ibn Saud and ‘the various Arab principalities in the 
Arabian peninsula is considered by His Majesty’s Government to be an essential 
requirement for the continuation of stable conditions along the eastern and western 
coasts of the peninsula. 

24. ey relations with Ibn Saud 
importance to His Majesty’s Government because of the former’s inf 4 
keeper of the shrine at Mecca, with the large Moslem Dae ee 
in other parts of the British Empire, and also because of Saudi Arabia’s proximit 
to the sea route to India. Throughout the war Ibn Saud has made at secret f 
his sympathy for the cause of the democracies, and on many occasions, mole 
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during the Iraqi rebellion of May 1941, he has used his influence on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government and the United Nations generally. ae 
25. Saudi Arabia depends for its revenue to a great extent on the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and as this pilgrimage was seriously reduced by war conditions, His 
Majesty’s Government undertook early in the war to provide Ibn Saud with a 
subsidy. This now largely takes the form of a subsidy in kind, essential suppnes 
being provided through the Middle East Supply Centre at the cost of His 
Majesty's Government. Help in the form of Lease-Lend assistance is also being 
iven by the United States Government. Another source of revenue is provided 
iy the California Arabian Standard Oil Company, which holds a large concession 
in Eastern Saudi Arabia. In the course of time Ibn Saud should receive a 
substantial income from royalties, but at present it is upon financial help from 
His Majesty’s Government that the Saudi Arabian administration mainly 
depends. 

P 26. In view of the proximity of Saudi Arabia to Palestine, Transjordan, 
Traq and other territories in which Great Britain is interested, His Majesty’s 
Government are closely concerned in proposals which have been made for allotting 
increased quantities of modern armaments to Ibn Saud. It is clearly not in the 
best interests of the Arab peoples that there should be a higher level of armaments 
in the Arab countries than is necessary to achieve internal security. In view of 
the mutual suspicion between some of them, any higher level than this is bound 
to lead to international tension, with harmful results both to the Arab peoples 
themselves, to the Jews in Palestine and in Arab territories and to the 
international companies and communications operating in the area. It is hoped 
that the State Department will take the same view in this matter and will 
co-operate with the Foreign Office in discouraging any high level of armaments 
in the Arab countries. 


The Yemen. 


27. The position of the Yemen on the route to India and on the northern 
boundary of the Aden Protectorate makes it an interest to His Majesty’s 
Government that no potentially hostile Power should acquire a dominant position 
in that country. With this object in view, His Majesty’s Government concluded 
in April 1938 an agreement with the Italian Government in which both parties 
undertook to do nothing which might in any way impair the independence or 
integrity of the Yemen or Saudi Arabia. The only matter of dispute between 
His Majesty’s Government and the King of the Yemen is the question of the 
northern boundary of the Protectorate. Although His Majesty’s Government 
maintain that the Yemen, as a succession State of the Ottoman Empire, should 
accept the frontier agreed in the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1914, the King 
of the Yemen has refused to admit the validity of this Convention and claims 
large sections of the Aden Protectorate. By a treaty of the 11th February, 1934, 
the frontier existing at that date was stabilised pending a final decision. Apart 
from occasional difierences of opinion as to the actual line of the frontier, 
relations between the two countries have remained consistently friendly. 


Arab States in the Persian Gulf. 


28. British interest in the Persian Gulf dates from the 17th and 18th 
centuries, but it was at the beginning of the 19th century that Great Britain 
entered upon her greatest task there, at considerable cost to herself, in clearing 
the Gulf of piracy, in putting down the slave trade and, later, gun-running, and 
in buoying and beaconing its waters for the peaceful development of the 
commerce of all nations. In a series of treaties with the local rulers His 
Majesty’s Government have undertaken the conduct of their foreign relations 
and the responsibility for their military protection, with the result that the 
States in question have enjoyed a period of political tranquillity and relative 
prosperity for many years despite the restrictions which the natural poverty 
of the area has hitherto placed upon economic progress. In return for this, Great 
Britain has insured herself, so far as she has been able, against the establish- 
ment of any potentially aggressive Power in the Gulf to threaten her 
communications with India. The discovery of oil in the area should reatly 
improve the prospects of these States, especially at Bahrein. It is of great 
importance that no international or inter-Arab rivalries should disturb the 
existing peaceful conditions, and thus impede the development of the oil and 
other resources of the area, as well as the important cable and air communications 
which run via the Gulf to India. 


Persia. 


29. British policy in Persia was explained in some detail in a memorandum 
communicated to the United States Embassy in London on the 6th January, 1943. 
The objectives of His Majesty’s Government in regard to Persia seemed then, and 
still seem, to correspond very closely with those of the United States Government, 
and this fact has been confirmed by the declaration regarding Persia issued at the 
Tehran Conference in December 1943. t ‘ itn 

30. Taking a long view, the interests of Persia and of His mor pagel s 
Government in that region are identical. We desire to see a strong, stable and 
independent Persia, and the common interest of Persia, of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of the Soviet Government in this aim was expressed in the Anglo-Soviet- 
Persian Alliance signed on the 29th January, 1942. According to that Treaty, 

** the forces of the Allied Powers shall be withdrawn from Iranian territory not 
later than six months after all hostilities between the Allied Powers and Germany 
and her associates have been suspended by the conclusion of an armistice or 
armistices, or on the conclusion of peace between them, whichever date is the 
earlier.” 

31. His Majesty’s Government recognise the hardships which the war has 
brought to Persia, which they have done their utmost to mitigate within the 
limitations imposed by the world shortage of shipping and commodities, and by 
the paramount need in the interests of the common war effort to send the 
maximum possible amount of supplies to Russia. In so far as the difficulties of 
Persia are due to administrative defects, His Majesty’s Government have believed 
that United States advisers would best be able to exercise a useful influence in 
Persia. If Americans were not available it would probably be necessary to 
propose that the Persian Government should seek advisers from some other Power 
than Britain or the Soviet Union. Meanwhile His Majesty’s Government have 
actively encouraged the appointment of United States Advisers and have given 
them, and will continue to give them, all the support possible to carry out their 
difficult tasks. They have welcomed United States participation in the 
organisation and operation of the Persian supply routes to Russia, and, in general, 
they would be glad of close co-operation with the United States Government in all 
matters affecting Persia. His Majesty’s Government gratefully acknowledge the 
contribution which the United States Government is making in many ways to the 
stability of Persia. Bs 

32. The principal British commercial interest is the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, the oil output of which is of the highest strategic concern to the whole 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The Trans-Iranian Railway, with its 
southern termini at Bandar Shahpur and Khorramshahr and its northern outlet 
on the Caspian, has proved its value as a supply line to Russia during the War, 
and its efficient maintenance and administration in the post-war years is likely to 
be a matter of commercial and political concern to more than one of the United 
Nations. India also has specially close relations with Persia in the commercial 
and cultural sphere. Persia is an important market, actual and potential, for 
India’s products, particularly tea and piece-goods.. Indian Shiadom worships at 
Persian and Iraqi shrines while India as a whole, not excluding even branches of 
Hindu culture, owes much of its literary and artistic inspiration to Persian 
sources. 

33. Persia is also of special strategic concern to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment because it borders on India, for the defence of which they are responsible 
The East Persian route via Zahidan and Meshed assumed importance during the 
present war and the last (though for different reasons) and it may well become a 
permanent link between India and Central Asia. Further west, it is naturally 
a matter of concern to India that the tribes of Fars and other regions borderin 
on the Gulf and the oilfields should be under a control sufficient. to STeTEDE 
inroads on vital installations and communications, whether by rail, road or air. 


Afghanistan. 


34. The maintenance of an independent Afghanistan is fundamental to the 
defence of India, because of the strategic position which the country occupies 
across the routes followed by all the past invasions of India by land. Afghanistan 
must equally remain a matter of close concern to Russia with whose Turcoman 
subjects the tribes of Afghan Turkistan are closely allied in language and 
culture. There has been general agreement between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics regarding the conduct of their 
relations with Afghanistan during the war, and the continuance into the peace 
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of an Anglo-Russian entente in this region will contribute materially to the 
stability of Asia. The existence in Afghanistan of a stable and friendly Govern- 
ment is also essential to the tranquillity of India’s North-West Frontier, because 
a weak Government in Afghanistan could not control the tribes in their own 
territory and an unfriendly one could very easily stimulate the tribes on both 
sides of the frontier to hostility against us. Moreover, it is desirable that the 
Afghan Government should not seek to intrigue in Indian politics, as this could 
only make it more difficult for Indians to resolve their internal differences. The 
present régime in Afghanistan is entirely satisfactory in all these respects, and 
it is a matter for satisfaction that during nearly four years of war the situation 
on the frontier has remained undisturbed, except in Waziristan, where the 
activities of hostile gangs instigated by the Faqir of Ipi, who has maintained 
touch with emissaries of enemy Powers, have caused some trouble to the British 
authorities. ; 

35. The traditional policy of all Afghan Governments has been to play off 
Russia against Great Britain. Since Russia’s entry into the war they have been 
unable to do this and instead they sought an alternative balance by straddling the 
fence between the United Nations and the Axis. So long as the issue of the 
war remained uncertain, they made it clear that they attached great importance 
to the maintenance of their diplomatic relations with the Germans and Japanese 
(although they consented under pressure to expel the German and Italian non- 
official colonies in 1941), and to the refusal of facilities for us for the transit of 
supplies to the Soviet Union through their territory. Indeed, these points were 
regarded by Afghans as symbols of their independence, and their enforced 
abandonment would have been so unpopular as to weaken the internal position 
of the Afghan Government. On the other hand, the security of India’s North- 
West Frontier obliged us to maintain pressure on the Afghan Government to 
ensure that, so long as the enemy Legations remained at Kabul, they were 
rendered incapable of serious intrigues aimed against us (or against the Afghan 
Government themselves). But in exerting this pressure it has been essential to 
avoid driving the Afghan Government to action which would endanger their own 
stability, the maintenance of which is our first concern. Last autumn, however, 
as a result of a joint démarche with the Russians, we were successful in getting 
rid of the more dangerous members of the German Legation and _ several 
Japanese se onan who were suspected of undesirable activities, and the 
capacity for harm of the Axis Legations in Kabul has now been almost entirely 
removed. Since then, growing certainty of the eventual success of the Allies has 
brought about a striking change in the attitude of the Afghan Government 
towards us. They are carefully watching the activities of the few German and 
Japanese representatives who remain in the country, they have obviously been 
impressed by Anglo-American solidarity, and they have given several indications 
of their realisation that it is to Great Britain and the United States that they 
must look for guidance and assistance in educational progress and economic 
development. The close collaboration between the United States and British 
Legations in Kabul has undoubtedly contributed much to these satisfactory 
developments. 


Economic Questions in the Middle East. 


36. The value of Anglo-American co-operation has already been strikingly 
shown through the admirable work of the Middle East Supply Centre. Hitherto, 
owing to the shortage of available supplies, the activities of the Supply Centre 
must have appeared to the Governments of the Middle Eastern countries as 
mainly restrictive; but it may shortly be possible to relax the existing restrictions, 
and the time now seems to have come when the future of this Anglo-American 
organisation might usefully be considered. His Majesty’s Government would 
propose that the first step might be to bring the local Governments gradually 
into consultation by means of conferences on subjects of interest to them. This 
policy is already being pursued and conferences have already been held with their 
participation on subjects such as transport, food production and rationing 
statistics. Later, provided that the local Governments proved responsive, arrange- 
ments might be made to associate them even more closely with the Centre’s work. 
Eventually they might, perhaps, if they wished, be admitted to full participation 
in all the Centre’s activities. There would seem to be great advantage in an 
endeavour on these lines to make Anglo-American control over supplies and 
distribution, which will presumably have to remain in being in the Middle East 
until some considerable time after the end of the war, more acceptable to the 
local Governments by a progressive process of consultation and partnership, 
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accompanied where possible by a gradual relaxation of restrictions. Finally, as 
a long-term: objective, it may be found desirable to establish a Middle East 
Economic Council as a consultative body representative of the Middle East 
Governments and of other Governments with major interests in this region, but 
His Majesty’s Government have not thought it necessary to form definite views 
on this latter point at the present stage. It is, however, possible that an economic 
organism might be created which would even in peace time fulfil a unifying 
economic réle, at any rate among the Arab countries, and would correspond 
to their growing sense of racial unity and at the same time provide a useful 
training ground in modern economic and commercial technique for the peoples 
of the countries concerned. 


CONCLUSION. 


37. The above sets out British needs and commitments and the international 
arrangements to which His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are 
parties and which contribute to the security of certain countries in the Middle 
East. These arrangements place His Majesty’s Government under obligations 
to many of the countries in the Middle East, involving their responsibility 
in some cases for the defence only, and in others for the defence, 
internal security, administration and foreign political commitments of the 
countries concerned. In return for the fulfilment of these obligations, His 
Majesty’s Government receive various degrees of assistance in safeguarding their 
special needs in the Middle East area. It is the hope and intention of His 
Majesty’s Government that the degree of mutual co-operation thus secured, either 
by itself or strengthened by new arrangements, will enable the individual nations 
to develop free institutions, social reforms and better standards of living and 
education, as well as commercial and other beneficial forms of intercourse with 
other countries. 


Foreign Office, 27th March, 1944. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 


THIS paper is written without regard to the possibility of an United 
Nations organisation of one form or another being set up after the war to maintain 
peace and security, and to implement the terms of the Atlantic Charter. 

__2. There is nothing in British policy as defined below which need conflict 
with or impede such a desirable development. But it is relevant to remember 
that the region with which the paper deals does not contain either enemy States 
or in general colonial territories. And its peace and security are already partially, 
and not ineffectively, guaranteed by the treaty relations existing between its 
component States and Great Britain. 

3. The Middle East as a whole is of particular importance to the British 
Commonwealth of nations, both individually and collectively. It lies on the direct 
line of communication by sea, land and air between the United Kingdom and 
India and the Dominions in the Pacific Ocean. In time of peace the importance 
of this route is obvious, but in war the necessity to maintain the link unimpaired 
can scarcely be over-emphasised, for political disturbances in the area marked 
by the triangle Suez, Aleppo and Basra would mean not only dislocation of the 
passage of troops and supplies between Australasia and the Mediterranean area 
but interference in the vital oil supplies from the Middle East oilfields to the 
Eastern Mediterranean and through the Persian Gulf. The Middle East is 
in fact a buffer between our principal enemies, Germany and Japan, and at the 
same time a vital link in the system of communications of the British Common- 
wealth. The importance of the Middle East to the British Commonwealth may 
perhaps be likened to that of the Caribbean Area and the Canal Zone to the 
United States. 

4. In order to secure the safety of their interests in this area it has been 
for many years, and still remains, the policy of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United ‘Kingdom to assist in the development of prosperous, progressive and 
friendly States, possessed of a high degree of internal security and with stable 
Governments and a sound economic background. His Majesty’s Government 
attach particular importance to the development of these conditions and have done 
their best to promote them. 

5. When the countries of the Arab Peninsula were separated from the 
Ottoman Empire as a result of the last war it was already clear that most of them 
had passed beyond the colonial era but were not sufficiently developed politically, 
socially and economically to be quite fit to govern themselves. This state of affairs 
was recognised by the system of mandates inaugurated for Syria, Palestine and 
Transjordan, and the special Treaty of 1922 concluded with Iraq. His Majesty's 
Government are proud to have taken the lead in fostering and promoting self- 
government in these territories in accordance with their general policy of 
sympathy towards the Arab Nationalist movement. The approach of stability 
and self-government has been hastened by the guidance and encouragement given 
by His Majesty’s Government to Arab countries, particularly in matters connected 
with their economic, social and educational well-being. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment gladly recognise and welcome similar American efforts in some of these 
countries. The development of self-government in these States is a tender plant 
and it seems likely that they will continue to require assistance, especially in 
facing modern economic problems. Many British subjects have acquired special 
aptitude for this, apart from any contributions that may be made by the Middle 
East Supply Centre. 

6. At the instance of His Majesty’s Government the mandatory régime for 
Iraq was terminated in 1930 and Iraq became an independent member of the 
League of Nations as well as an ally of Great Britain, who, under the Treaty 
which was approved by the Council of the League, retain the responsibility for 
her defence against external aggression. When in the summer of 1941 Syria 
and the Lebanon were removed from the control of Vichy France and cleared of 
German influence, His Majesty’s Government were able to arrange with General 
de Gaulle for the recognition of Syrian and Lebanese independence. Palestine 
is complicated by the question of the Jewish Home, but until very recently His 
Majesty’s Government still hoped that some measure of agreement might be 
obtained among its inhabitants on a satisfactory form of government. 
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7. Transjordan is ruled autonomously by the Emir Abdullah, with a certain 
amount of assistance from His Majesty's Government under the mandate. 

8. With Saudi Arabia His Majesty’s Government are in the closest relations 
of friendship, and they have given a substantial subsidy to Ibn Saud to enable 
him to overcome the critical situation resulting from the war and the falling off 
of the pilgrim traffic. His Majesty’s Government have also the most intimate 
ties with the Arab sheikhdoms on the south coast of the Persian Gulf with whom 
they have special treaty relations, dating in most cases from the last century. 
Both Saudi Arabia and the Gulf sheikhdoms contain oilfields of great actual and 
potential value (in which American Companies are also largely interested), and 
on the full co-operation of the sheikhdoms depends a vital trunk line of air 
communication. : 

9. Notwithstanding the division of the Arab countries into separate States, 
which took place as a result of the last war, there is an increasing sense of unity 
among the Arabic-speaking peoples, particularly those who inhabit the Arab lands 
in Asia. This sense of unity has been growing rapidly during the last fifty years 
and the extension of education has resulted in a much larger proportion of 
Arabic-speaking people becoming aware of their common heritage of Arabic and 
Islamic culture and tradition. Modern communications, broadcasting and the 
press, are hastening this realisation and increasing the interest taken in the 
possibilities of co-operation with neighbouring Arab countries. Special interest 
has been shown recently in the possibility of some form of Arab federation (or 
at least active co-operation) by the Prime Ministers of Iraq and Egypt, and by 
certain personalities in Syria. While few Arab politicians or statesmen agree 
in any detail on what can or should be realised in this direction, His Majesty’s 
Government have announced that they would view with sympathy any movement 
among Arabs to promote their economic, cultural and political unity. But clearly 
the initiative—in the political sphere at least—will have to come from the Arabs 
themselves, and so far no such scheme which would command approval has beer, 
worked out. 

10. Persia and Afghanistan fall outside the framework of the Arab 
countries mentioned above, but they are of particular interest and importance 
to His Majesty’s Government. The maintenance of a stable and friendly 
Government in Afghanistan is of vital concern for the defence of India, while 
Persia borders not only on India but also on Iraq, for the defence of which His 
Majesty’s Government have treaty obligations. Both Persia and Traq contain 
oilfields of the highest strategic value. 

11. With this prelude further details may be given of British policy towards 
each individual country. ; 


Palestine. 


_ _12. The policy of His Majesty’s Government in re ard to the Jewi 
in Palestine is based on the Balfour Declaration sae ti Maadats Bee 
interpretations of these instruments have been elaborated from time to time, the 
last occasion being the White Paper of 1939 which it hardly seems necessary to 
summarise here. Meanwhile tranquillity in Palestine is essential for the duration 
of the war. This consideration must necessarily dominate all questions connected 
with the Jewish Home and the attitude towards its realisation adopted by the 
local population, both Jewish and Arab, as well as by the Jews in other ove 
of the world and by the Arabs in other Arab countries. As has sions ee 
stated, His Majesty's Government have hoped that eventually it might be possible 
to obtain some measure of agreement between the inhabitants of Palestine on a 
satisfactory form of government. Owing to the need for tranquillit no fund 
mental decisions are desirable until the end of the war with 7s ais ap 
13. _ Under British guidance and largely as the result of Toms activity 
and initiative Palestine has made astonishing material progress since the last 
war. Whatever the political outcome of the present situation may be Haif os 
bound to remain a port of very great i it i ainue sae 
pipe-line from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean. 
strategic importance owing to its proximity t 
air preg epee serait to oa British Commonwealth of Nations 
-_ Under the Mandate, His Maijesty’s r 
responsibility for the administration of Palbeting and base Reenter! os 
British resources and British lives the burden of repressing th “ai sw 
consequent on the policy, approved by the League of N Twi thee 


: shane $ oe : ations ¢ 
Government, of facilitating the Immigration of European 4 mel ahs he ip 


Palestine is also bound to retain 
0 the Suez Canal and to sea and 
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it has to be recognised that whatever settlement is made in Palestine must either 
meet with the acquiescence of the surrounding peoples or be maintained by force 


Transjordan. ka 

15. Transjordan is a more primitive and desert country, but it is ruled 
autonomously by the Amir Abdullah with a certain amount of assistance from 
His Majesty’s Government who are responsible, under the Mandate and by 
agreement with the Amir, for the conduct of his foreign relations. He has been 
loyal throughout the stresses of the war and his hereditary feud with Ibn Saud 
has never seriously affected the peace and prosperity of the Arabs. The future 
of Transjordan cannot be altogether separated from the future of Palestine, 
although it is under a separate Administration. The Emir Abdullah has several 
times suggested to His Majesty’s Government the termination of the mandate, 
but it seemed better that a decision should await the outcome of the present state 
of transition in Palestine and Syria. 


Levant States. 


16. As previously stated, His Majesty’s Government have been able to 
arrange for the recognition of Syrian and Lebanese independence by the French 
authorities. In return they have assured the latter. notably in an exchange of 
letters between General de Gaulle and Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, then Minister of 
State at Cairo, dated the 7th August, 1941, that Great Britain has no intention of 
sel gaecka 9 the position of France in this area. As a result of the elections 
recently held in the Levant States, democratic governments have emerged, which it 
is hoped will be sufficiently stable to enable the position to be regularised on a basis 
of real independence. It has not been possible during the war to regularise the 

osition by the formal termination of the mandate, nor is the form of connexion 
Etivea rance and the Levant States yet settled or agreed. One method, 
according to our conception, and assuming a stable and co-operative France, might 
involve the conclusion of treaties between that country and the Levant States, the 
effect of which would be to put France in a similar position to that which Great 
Britain enjoys in Iraq. Such treaties have been suggested by the French 
authorities though the intention of the Levant States te conclude them is more 
problematical than it seemed at first. But meanwhile it is hoped that 
substantial self-Government will be granted by the French National Committee 
of Liberation as the result of General Catroux’s negotiations and that an 
equitable modus vivendi will result by which the countries concerned can conduct 
een day-to-day relations on a mutually agreed basis, at any rate for the duration 
of the war. 

17. The interest of His Majesty’s Government in the Levant States is very 
great during the war, and certain powers reserved in General Catroux’s declara- 
tion of independence (¢.g., security and communications) must clearly remain in 
Allied hands while the war lasts. The Allied troops in Syria are in practice under 
the command of a British General Officer Commanding. The British military 
authorities have constructed a new railway link from Haifa to Tripoli, thus 
establishing through rail communications between Egypt and the Turkish frontier 
and Iraq. In general, the political affiliation of the Levant States can never be a 
matter of indifference to His Majesty's Government, as a Power with large respon- - 
sibilities and interests in the Eastern Mediterranean, and the communications of 
Syria are bound to remain of strategic importance. 

18. Syria’s production of cereals is of special importance to the economy 
of the Middle East in war conditions, and a special Anglo-French organisation, 
the Office des Céréales Panifiables has been established to ensure purchase and 
distribution of the harvests. Any failure of this organisation would probably 
result in large shipments of cereals being required from outside the Middle 
East and in a heavy call on Allied shipping. . 

19. There has been much talk among Arab leaders recently of the propose 
creation of a Greater Syria to bring together some at least of the Arab territories 
bordering on the Eastern Mediterranean which were separated as the result of 
the last war. His Majesty’s Government do not exclude the possibility of some 
such arrangement emerging after the present war and they would not wish the 
existence of mandates in Palestine and Transjordan to stand in the way of it, 
if the inhabitants of those countries were favourably disposed to the idea and 
provided that the problems of the Jewish Home and of the strategic needs of the 
British Empire in this vital area could be met. The belief has even been 
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expressed in some quarters that the solution of the Jewish er st nomic 
assisted by the emergence of a Greater Syria. Agreement with . 
National Committee of Liberation would also be required. As vet, hake! 
there does not seem to be any general agreement among the principa penves a 
of the region as to what they want or what is possible, and ae ren — - a 
Greater Syria must in any case present very great siete yes ies. 
The Prime Minister of Iraq has propounded such a scheme, with which he hopes 
to combine a larger federation or union of Arabic-speaking States. By arrange- 
ment between him and Nahas Pasha, negotiations to ascertain the possibility 
of realising these plans have for some months past been conducted in Cairo, noe 
Syrian and Lebanese delegations among others have taken part in these 
discussions. 


Traq. 

ee The relations between His Majesty’s Government and Iraq are governed 
by the Treaty of Alliance of 1930. Extensive economic, administrative, ae 
and educational help has been given by His Majesty’s Government to Traq, which 
has made much progress in the last twenty years. But like other’ Arab countries, 
its recent history, culminating in the Rashid Ali coup d’Etat of 1941, seems to 
show that its Government is not yet sufficiently broad-based or established to main- 
tain an effective internal control, unless it receives military, economic and technical 
support and assistance. There are important reserves of oil in Iraq, the 
development of which has been undertaken by groups representing British, United 
States and other interests. Iraq will remain of special impertance to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations not only because of her oil resources but also as an 
essential air and land link between Great Britain, India, Australia and the 
Far East. By Article 5 of the Treaty of Alliance of 1930 ‘‘ His Majesty the 
King of Iraq recognises that the permanent maintenance and protection in all 
circumstances of the essential communications of His Britannic Majesty is in the 
common interest of the High Contracting Parties,’ and sites for air bases have, 
in accordance with this article, been allocated to His Ma jesty’s Government at 
Shaiba and Habbaniyah. 

21. During the war Iraq has acquired a special importance as a base for 
the forces necessary to operate and protect the Persian Gulf supply routes to the 
Soviet Union and also as an important source of cereals and food-stuffs for 
consumption in the Middle East. Special arrangements have been made by His 
Majesty’s Government to purchase the Iraqi surplus of barley and dates for 
distribution according to the needs of other Middle East countries by the Middle 
East Supply Centre. 

22. British policy in Iraq has to be related to policy in Persia. The Tehran 
Declaration confirms the hope of His Majesty’s Government that the stability 
and independence of Persia can be maintained unimpaired by anything 
approaching spheres of influence. His Majesty’s Government have greatly 
appreciated the help of the United States Government to this end. It follows, 
however, that general security and the defence of oil supplies and communications 
in the oilfields area must be ensured by forces based on Iraqi or other Arab 
territory. 


Saudi Arabia. 


23. Shortly after the conquest of the Hejaz and the expulsion of the 
Hashimite dynasty by Ibn Saud, a treaty was concluded between him and His 
Majesty’s Government at Jedda on the 20th May, 1927, by which His Majesty’s 
Government recognised Ibn Saud as King of the Hejaz and of Nejd and its 
dependencies. Ibn Saud, for his part, undertook to maintain friendly and 
peaceful relations with the Arab sheikhdoms in the Persian Gulf, who were in 
special treaty relations with His Majesty’s Government. The maintenance of 
friendly relations between Ibn Saud and the various Arab principalities in the 
Arabian Spee is considered by a Majesty’s Government to be an essential 
requirement for the continuation of stable conditions : he easter 
ee Sie tions along the eastern and western 
24. Friendly relations with Ibn Saud are also a n ic 
importance to Hs Majesty’s Government because of the oaes. ie 
keeper of the shrine at Mecca, with the large Moslem population in India and 
in other parts of the British Empire, and also bec: i : 4. 
to the sea route to India, Throughout the war 
his sympathy for the cause of the democrac 
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during the [raqi rebellion of May 1941, he has used his influence on behalf of His 
Majesty's Government and the United Nations generally. - ap 
25. Saudi Arabia depends for its revenue toa Saee extent on the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and as this pilgrimage was seriously reduced by war conditions, His 
Majesty’s Government undertook early in the war to provide Ibn Saud with a 
subsidy. This now largely takes the form of a subsidy in kind, essential “ee 
being provided through the Middle East Supply Centre at the cost of His 
Majesty’s Government. Help in the form of Lease-Lend assistance is also being 
iven by the United States Government. Another source of revenue is provided 
y the California Arabian Standard Oil Company, which holds a large concession 
in Eastern Saudi Arabia. In the course of time Ibn Saud should receive a 
substantial income from royalties, but at present it is upon financial help from 
His Majesty’s Government that the Saudi Arabian administration mainly 
depends. 

: 26. In view of the proximity of Saudi Arabia to Palestine, Transjordan, 
Iraq and other territories in which Great Britain is interested, His Majesty’s 
Government are closely concerned in proposals which have been made for allotting 
increased quantities of modern armaments to Ibn Saud. It is clearly not in the 
best interests of the Arab peoples that there should be a higher level of armaments 
in the Arab countries than is necessary to achieve internal security. In view of 
the mutual suspicion between some of them, any higher level than this is bound 
to lead to international tension, with harmful results both to the Arab peoples 
themselves, to the Jews in Palestine and in Arab territories and to the 
international companies and communications operating in the area. It is hoped 
that the State Department will take the same view in this matter and will 
co-operate with the Foreign Office in discouraging any high level of armaments 
in the Arab countries. 


The Yemen. 


27. The position of the Yemen on the route to India and on the northern 
boundary of the Aden Protectorate makes it an interest. to His Majesty’s 
Government that no potentially hostile Power should acquire a dominant position 
in that country. With this object in view, His Majesty's Government concluded 
in April 1938 an agreement with the Italian Government in which both parties 
undertook to do nothing which might in any way impair the independence or 
integrity of the Yemen or Saudi Arabia. The only matter of dispute between 
His Majesty’s Government and the King of the Yemen is the question of the 
northern boundary of the Protectorate. Although His Majesty’s Government 
maintain that the Yemen, as a succession State of the Ottoman Empire, should 
accept the frontier agreed in the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1914, the King 
of the Yemen has refused to admit the validity of this Convention and claims 
large sections of the Aden Protectorate. By a treaty of the 11th February, 1934, 
the frontier existing at that date was stabilised ending a final decision. Apart 
from occasional differences of opinion as to A actual line of the frontier, 
relations between the two countries have remained consistently friendly. 


Arab States in the Persian Gulf. 


28. British interest in the Persian Gulf dates from the 17th and 18th 
centuries, but it was at the beginning of the 19th century that Great Britain 
entered upon her greatest task there, at considerable cost to herself, in clearing 
the Gulf of piracy, in putting down the slave trade and, later, gun-running, and 
in buoying and beaconing its waters for the peaceful development of the 
commerce of all nations. In a series of treaties with the local rulers His 
Mojeaye Government have undertaken the conduct of their foreign relations 
and the responsibility for their military protection, with the result that the 
States in question have enjoyed a period of political tranquillity and relative 
prosperity for many years despite the restrictions which the natural poverty 
of the area has hitherto placed upon economic progress. In return for this, Great 
Britain has insured herself, so far as she has been able, against the establish- 
ment of any potentially aggressive Power in the Gulf. to threaten her 
communications with India. The discovery of oil in the area should reatly 
improve the prospects of these States, especially at Bahrein. It is 0 great 
importance that no international or inter-Arab rivalries should disturb the 
existing peaceful conditions, and thus impede the development of the oil and 
other resources of the area, as well as the important cable and air communications 
which run via the Gulf to India. 


Persia. 

29. British policy in Persia was explained in some detail in a memorandum 
communicated to the United States Embassy in London on the 6th January, 1943. 
The objectives of His Majesty’s Government in regard to Persia seemed then, and 
still seem, to correspond very closely with those of the United States Government, 
and this fact has been confirmed by the declaration regarding Persia issued at the 
Tehran Conference in December 1943. 

30. Taking a long view, the interests of Persia and of His Majesty’s 
Government in that region are identical. We desire to see a strong, stable and 
independent Persia, and the common interest of Persia, of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and of the Soviet Government in this aim was expressed in the Anglo-Soviet- 
Persian Alliance signed on the 29th January, 1942. According to that Treaty, 
‘the forces of the Allied Powers shall be withdrawn from Iranian territory not 
later than six months after all hostilities between the Allied Powers and Germany 
and her associates have been suspended by the conclusion of an armistice or 
armistices, or on the conclusion of peace between them, whichever date is the 
earlier.”’ 

31. His Majesty’s Government recognise the hardships which the war has 
brought to Persia, which they have done their utmost to mitigate within the 
limitations imposed by the world shortage of shipping and commodities, and by 
the paramount need in the interests of the common war effort to send the 
maximum possible amount of supplies to Russia. In so far as the difficulties of 
Persia are due to administrative defects, His Majesty’s Government have believed 
that United States advisers would best be able to exercise a useful influence in 
Persia. If Americans were not available it would probably be necessary to 
propose that the Persian Government should seek advisers from some other Power 
than Britain or the Soviet Union. Meanwhile His Majesty’s Government have 
actively encouraged the appointment of United States Advisers and have given 
them, and will continue to give them, all the support possible to carry out their 
difficult tasks. They have weleomed United States participation in the 
organisation and operation of the Persian supply routes to Russia, and, in general, 
they would be glad of close co-operation with the United States Government in all 
matters affecting Persia. His Majesty's Government gratefully acknowledge the 
contribution which the United States Government is making in many ways to the 
stability of Persia. Sahat i 

32. The principal British commercial interest is the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, the oil output of which is of the highest strategic concern to the whole 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The Trans-Iranian Railway, with its 
southern termini at Bandar Shahpur and Khorramshahr and its northern outlet 
on the Caspian, has proved its value as a supply line to Russia during the War, 
and its efficient maintenance and administration in the post-war years is likely to 
be a matter of commercial and political concern to more than one of the United 
Nations. India also has specially close relations with Persia in the commercial 
and cultural sphere. Persia is an important market, actual and potential, for 
India’s products, particularly tea and piece-goods. Indian Shiadom worships at 
Persian and Iraqi shrines while India as a whole, not excluding even branches of 
ee culture, owes much of its literary and artistic inspiration to Persian 

33. Persia is also of special strategic concern to His Maj ’s vern- 
ment because it borders on India, for the Aotonias of which they eae teleeeaee 
The East Persian route via Zahidan and Meshed assumed importance during the 
present war and the last (though for different reasons) and it may well become a 
permanent link between India and Central Asia. Further west, it is naturall 
a matter of concern to India that the tribes of Fars and other re. ions bordesént 
on the Gulf and the oilfields should be under a control allio: to nrebert 
inroads on vital installations and communications, whether by rail, road or air. 


Afghanistan. 


34. The maintenance of an independent Af hanistan is f 
defence of India, because of the siratapis poet an which fay ee ~ 
across the routes followed by all the past invasions of India by land. Tio ae 
must equally remain a matter of close concern to Russia with whose Turcoman 
subjects the tribes of Afghan Turkistan are closely allied in language and 
culture. There has been general agreement between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics regarding the conduct of their 
relations with Afghanistan during the war, and the continuance into the peace. 
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of an Anglo-Russian entente in this region will contribute materially to the 
stability of Asia. The existence in Afghanistan of a stable and friendly Govern- 
ment is also essential to the tranquillity of India’s North-West Frontier, because 
a weak Government in Afghanistan could not control the tribes in their own 
territory and an unfriendly one could very easily stimulate the tribes on both 
sides of the frontier to hostility against us. Moreover, it is desirable that the 
Afghan Government should not seek’ to intrigue in Indian politics, as this could 
only make it more difficult for Indians to resolve their internal differences. The 

resent régime in Afghanistan is entirely satisfactory in all these respects, and 
it is a matter for satisfaction that during nearly four years of war the situation 
on the frontier has remained undisturbed, except in Waziristan, where the 
activities of hostile gangs instigated by the Faqir of Ipi, who has maintained 
touch with emissaries of enemy Powers, have caused some trouble to the British 
authorities. 

35. The traditional policy of all Afghan Governments has been to play off 
Russia against Great Britain. Since Russia’s entry into the war they have been 
unable to do this and instead they sought an alternative balance by straddling the 
fence between the United Nations and the Axis. So long as the issue of the 
war remained uncertain, they made it clear that they aiached great importance 
to the maintenance of their diplomatic relations with the Germans and Japanese 
(although they consented under pressure to expel the German and Italian non- 
official colonies in 1941), and to the refusal of facilities for us for the transit of 
supplies to the Soviet Union through their territory. Indeed, these points were 
regarded by Afghans as symbols of their independence, and their enforced 
abandonment would have been so unpopular as to weaken the internal position 
of the Afghan Government. On the other hand, the security of India’s North- 
West Frontier obliged us to maintain pressure on the Afghan Government to 
ensure that, so long as the enemy Legations remained at Kabul, they were 
rendered incapable of serious intrigues aimed against us (or against the Afghan 
Government themselves). But in exerting this pressure it has been essential to 
avoid driving the Afghan Government to action which would endanger their own 
stability, the maintenance of which is our first concern. Last autumn, however, 
as a result of a joint démarche with the Russians, we were successful in getting 
rid of the more dangerous members of the German Legation and_ several 
Japanese engineers who were suspected of undesirable activities, and the 
capacity for harm of the Axis Legations in Kabul has now been almost entirely 
removed. Since then, growing certainty of the eventual success of the Allies has 
brought about a striking change in the attitude of the Afghan Government 
towards us. They are carefully watching the activities of the few German and 
Japanese representatives who remain in the country, they have obviously been 
impressed by Anglo-American solidarity, and they have given several indications 
of their realisation that it is to Great Britain and the United States that they 
must look for guidance and assistance in educational progress and economic 
development. The close collaboration between the United States and British 
Legations in Kabul has undoubtedly contributed much to these satisfactory 
developments. 


Economic Questions in the Middle East. 


36. The value of Anglo-American co-operation has already been strikingly 
shown through the admirable work of the Middle East Supply Centre. Hitherto, 
owing to the shortage of available supplies, the activities of the Supply Centre 
must have appeared to the Governments of the Middle Eastern countries as 
mainly restrictive; but it may shortly be possible to relax the existing restrictions, 
and the time now seems to havo come when the future of this Anglo-American 
organisation might usefully be considered. His Majesty’s Government would 
propose that the first step might be to bring the local Governments gradually 
into consultation by means of conferences on subjects of interest to them. This 
policy is already being pursued, and conferences have already been held with their 
participation on subjects such as transport, food production and rationing 
statistics. Later, provided that the local Governments proved responsive, arrange- 
ments might be made to associate them even more closely with the Centre’s work. 
Eventually they might, perhaps, if they wished, be admitted to full participation 
in all the Centre’s activities. There would seem to be great advantage in an 
endeavour on these lines to make Anglo-American control over supplies and 
distribution, which will presumably have to remain in being in the Middle East 
until some considerable time after the end of the war, more acceptable to the 
local Governments by a progressive process of consultation and partnership, 
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accompanied where possible by a gradual relaxation of restrictions. Finally, as 
a long-term objective, it may be found desirable to establish a Middle East 
Economic Council. as a consultative body representative of the Middle East 
Governments and of other Governments with major interests in this region, but 
His Majesty’s Government have not thought it necessary to form definite views 
on this latter point at the present stage. It is, however, possible that an economic 
organism might be created which would even in peace time fulfil a unifyin 

economic role, at any rate among the Arab countries, and would correspon 

to their growing sense of racial unity and at the same time provide a useful 
training ground in modern economic and commercial technique for the peoples 


of the countries concerned. 


CONCLUSION. 


37. The above sets out British needs and commitments and the international 
arrangements to which His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are 
parties and which contribute to the security of certain countries in the Middle 
East. These arrangements place His Majesty's Government under obligations 
to many of the countries in the Middle East, involving their responsibility 
in some cases for the defence only, and in others for the defence, 
internal security, administration and foreign political commitments of the 
countries concerned. In return for the fulfilment of these obligations, His 
Majesty's Government receive various degrees of assistance in safeguarding their 
special needs in the Middle East area. It is the hope and intention of His 
Majesty’s Government that the degree of mutual co-operation thus secured, either 
by itself or strengthened by new arrangements, will enable the individual nations 
to develop free institutions, social reforms and better standards of living and 
education, as well as commercial and other beneficial forms of intercourse with 


other countries. 


Foreign Office, 27th March, 1944. 
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AS regards the possibility ef Jevish reaction, 
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Ze Our assessment of the military commitments was based upon 
two main contingencies which, in our opinion, could not be 
disregarded when commenting, as requested by the Palestine 
Committee, on. the Partition Scheme, 








in which you comnent 


Oe These two contingencies, on which we submit the observations 
below arei-= 


* (1) The possibility of Jewish renction to the 
scheme of partition proposed by the Ministerial 
Committee on Palestine, or 2 modified version 
of thet scheme. 


(ii) The probability of Arab reaction: on which 
depends the area within which disturbances arising 
from the announcement of such a scheme might be 
confined. 


As regards the possibility of Jewish reaction it would seem 
that partition might well be acceptable to Dr. Weigman and the 
oderate Zionists, The evidence which we have examined, however, 
shows that we cannot be sure that his policy will prevail over 
the Jewish Agency which is at present dominsted by extremists. 
These leaders have within the last few weeks publicly reaffirmed 
their uncompromising support of the Biltmore Programme which 
they state is the Zionist policy ond which demands Palestine as 
a Jewish Commonwealth. They have also explicitly rejected 
&é partition. The Hagana is controlled by, and clearly bears 
Allegiance to these extremists, 1, 
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ny Consequently, it would seem that the risk of partition 

& being rejected by the Zionist CREED LOS ye nin Palestine cannot 
be disecounteds Should this vicw be upheld, we must assume that 

€ the Jews may resort to force sf arms to attain their end. We dc 
not regard this as inevitable, but we consider it sufficiently 
likely to compel us to assess the measures which may be 
necessary to counter such a development, and that we would be 
feiling in our duty if we did net do so in furtherance of the 
policy of His Majesty's Government, 


De To turn to the second contingency. Should the Jews 
accept partition, the evidence in our possession shows that 
Arab disorders are a factor wich which we must reckon in the 
light of a possible heightening of mutual animosity, 
especially since the Arabs may well turn against us as 
perpetrators of the scheme and resort to tactics similar to 
those they employed before in Palcostine. Likewise armed 
conflict between Jews and Arabs might also have grave 
repercussions since we, in our own interests, would have to 
-* restore order, The growth of anti=S smitism in all Arab 
CC untries during the war years, and the increasing sense of 
arab solidarity mig ht render these he nt tea area more violent 
and widespread than were the disturbances which followed. the 
last war, or in 1936=39,. 
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SIR ALAN BROOKE said that, in accordance with the 
conclusions of the Chiefs of Staff a week previously, the 
War Office had started to prepare a paper for submission to 
the War Cabinet elaborating the argument g put forward by the 
Chiefs of Staff in their previous report” which appeared to 
have been misunderstood by the Prime Minister and War Cabinet. 


Sir Alan Brooke said he had seen a draft of the War 
Office. report and was inclined ‘to take the view that,since it 
was based to a considerable extent on political arguments, 
& ¢ it would be better not to pursue the matter. 


In the course of discussion, it was agreed that it would 
be valuable to have on record the reasons which had led the 
Chiefs of Staff to the conclusions stated in their previous 


report. 
THE COMMITTEE: - 
Took note that the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff would circulate for their consideration 


the War Office report on this subject as soon 
as it was ready. 
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THE COMMITTEE had before them a minute by the Prime Minister 
and a minute from the Secretary of State for India to the 
Prime Minister which the latter had directed should be brought 
to their attention. 

MAJOR=GENERAL KENNEDY said that he felt that the Committee 
Should again bring to the Prime Minister's notice the serious 
internal security problems which they anticipated would arise 
when information concerning the proposed partition scheme 
reached Palestine, It was likely that trouble would be 
experienced with both Arabs and Jews. All the information 
available showed that the Jews wanted to control a much larger 
territory than that allotted to them and even to extend their 
control into Transjordan. It was unlikely therefore that they 
would be content to support us in suppressing any Arab rising, 
Internal security difficulties in Palestine would seriously 
hamper any military operations in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and would absorb troops required for other duties. 


THE COMMITTER:- 


for their consideration, a draft minute to 
the Prime Minister representing their views 


oe the War Office to prepare,and circulate 
as expressed abdove, 
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Note by Secretary 


® 


The Prime Minister has minuted as follows on 
the attached note* from the Secretary of State for India 


"General Ismay 


For Ghiefs of Staff Committee to see" 
— 


(Signed) C.R. PRICE 
offices of the War Cabinet, 
SeWeto 3 
26TH JANUARY, 1944 
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Minute (No. Py/ly) dated 2hth Januar 494k, 
to the Prime Minister tary or 


State for India 


I have just seen the Report by the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee on the Palestine partition scheme. It seems to 
be based on the assumption that the Jews will revolt against 
partition and that we ought therefore to take drastic 
mcasures now to anticipate such a revolt. JI cannot see how 
thet situation would in fact arise.e The Jews will no 
doubt protest against partition on the ground of the 
inadequacy of the area assigned to them. But there are 
practically no Jews outside that area to rise in revolt 
against being handed over to the Arabs. What the Jews willdo 
& no doubt is to stand to arms to prevent a rising of the 
* Arabs in their area or an invasion of Arabs from outside, 
But to that extent the armed Jews will be our allies. It is 
only if we persist in the policy of the White Paper that 
there is a danger of a Jewish revolt. 


oe oe 











Again, even in the Arab area, there is nothing 

e Arabs can do, beyond demonstrating and flag-waving, 

nless they are preparcd to invade the Jerusalem area 

@:" the Jewish aredae I camot see why it should 
require such large forces to assist the Jews in 
preventing the latter contingency, and ve whole 
estimate of the Chiefs of Staff Committee seems to me 
exaggerated and based on a false conception of the 
situation which would arise on the announcement of 
partition. It is the continuance of the Whie Paper 
policy which involves the rea}, danger of a large force 
being maintained in Palestine just when we need it 
elsewhere. 





There may be a very good case for postponing 
announcement until Germany has collapsed and till 
after the American clection; but it would be very 
difficult not to show our hand definitely after that. 


© I am afraid th2 Moslem objection to the use of 


Indian troops to keep order in Palestine remains 
a serious factor, 


oe 
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= PE: ee 
I have now read W.P.(4y4) 46. The Chiefs of 
Staff seem to assume that partition will arouse 
1 


Jewish resentmento It is, on the contrary, the 
White Paper policy that arouses the Jewish resent- 
mento The opposition to partition will come from 
the Arabs and any violence by the Arabs will be 
countered by the JeWSo It must be remembered that 
Lord Wavecll hes stated that, left to themselves, 
the Jews would beat the Arabse There camnot 
therefore be any great danger in our joining with 
re) the Jews to enforce the kind of proposals about 
partition which are set forth in the ministcrial 
papers I therefore cannot accept in any way the 


requirements for internal security set out in the 
Table, which procecds upon the assumption that 

both the Jews and the Arabs would join together 

to fight use Obviously we shall not proceed with 
any plan of par‘%ition which the Jews do not support. 


(inbd.) W820. 


Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1- 


25TH JANUL LRY Ou eo 
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The War Cabinet next considered the strategical 
considerationg referred to in the Report by the Chiefs of 


Staff (W.P.(44) 46).-— YO 


THE PRIME MINISTER. thought that the Chiefs of Staff 
had taken the view that the scheme of partition vrovosed 
by the Ministerial Committee would be opvosed by the Jews 
by force of arms. He certainly did not contemplate that 
we should find ourselves in the position of forcing on 
Palestine a scheme of partition which the Jewish community 
and possibly also the Arabs, would resist with violence. 


The general view of the War Cabinet was that, while 
strategic consideration must of course be fully safeguarded, 
the considerations advanced by the Chiefs of Staff were 
not such as to necessitate the reconsideration of their 
general attitude towards the recommendations in the Report 
of the Ministerial Committee as a whole. 


Reference was made to the difficulty of employing 
Indian troops to deal with disorder in Palestine. It was 
agreed that if a situation arose in which such disorders had 
to be dealt with, consideration would have to be given to the 
question whether other troops would not have to be employed 


for the purpose. 


The War Cabinet then considered the question of the 
timing of any decision, and the possible reaction of any 
public announcement on the United States and on the forth- 
coming Presidential elections. 


There was general agreement with the view that we 
should not make any announcement on this matter until Germany 
had been defeated. On the other hand, once Germany had been 
defeated, the sooner we dealt with the Palestine situation the 


better. 


On the other hand, it would take some time to work out 
the details of the scheme put forward by the Ministerial 
Committee. This work should go forward steadily, so that 
we should be in a position to put forward a fully worked out 
scheme at any time, if a situation should arise which made 


it necessary for us to do so, 


In this connection, THE DEPUTY MINISTERS OF STATE 
RESIDENT IN YHE MIDDLE BAST said that the greatest importance 
should be attached to the pnroposed creation of Greater Syria, 
with a view to reducing Arab opvosition to the Committee's 
scheme. It would be very unfortunate if, owing to a delay 
in dealing with matter, we missed an oportunity of transferring 
the Arab areas in Palestine to Greater Syria as a concession, 
and waited till we were faced with a demand on the matter. 


ee ae 





The War Cabinet expressed complete agreement with 
the importance attached by the Ministerial Committee to 
maintaining absolute secrecy as to the existence of the 
Committee's proposals for a settlement and, of course, 
as to the nature of those proposals. 


In this connection, the Committee considered whether, 
on balance, there would be advantage in giving some advance 
information to the President of the United States and, 
possibly, to Dr. Weizman, to the effect that, while H.M. 
Government had reached no decision, it seemed that the hope 
of a solution lay upon the lines of a scheme such as that 
contemplated by the Ministerial Committee. 


The War Cabinet agreed that we should have to consult 
the United States Government on this matter, before a final 
decision was reached. 


It was felt, however, that both President 
Roosevelt and Dr. Weizman would be placed in an embarrassing 
position if the outline of our scheme were to be communicated 
to them at the present time. The matter could, however, 
be further considered in, say, three or four months’ time. 


THE PRIME MINISTER said that the Ministerial 
Committee's Report had been of the geatest value in 
clarifying the whole position. We were now in a position 
to indicate, at short notice, the lines on which we hoped 
to deal with the Palestine problem. When Germany had been 
defeated, we should have a definite plan which, by that time, 
would have been fully worked out in all its details. 


The War Cabinet's conclusions were as follows:- 


(1) The Report of the Ministerial Gommittee was 
approved, in principle, on the understanding 
that any particular details of the scheme could, 
if necessary, be further examined, before 
a final decision was reached. 


(As stated on page 2, the Foreign Secretary 
reserved his final view pending the result 
of the vrivate reference which he had made 
to H.M. Ambassadors at Cairo and Baghdad.) 


(2) It was of the utmost importance that the 
strictest secrecy should be observed as 
to the existence and nature of the scheme 
which had been drawn up. Subject to any 
unforeseen development, the existence of the 
scheme should not be publicly disclosed 
or action taken upon it until after the 
defeat of Germany. 


(3) The Colonial Secretary should, however, 
ensure that action proceededwithout delay 
in working out the recommendations of the 
Report and other necessary preliminary action. 


(4) No action should be taken, for the present, 
in regard to ascertaining in confidence the 
views on the scheme of President Roosevelt 
or of Dr. Weizman. The question whether 
this should be done could be further 
considered in, say, three or four months’ 
time. 


(5) Note was taken that, if a situation arose 
in which troops would have to be used to 
deal with disorder in Palestine, it would 
have to be considered whether Indian troops 
could be used for this purpose. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PALESTINE. 


I submit herewith, for the consideration of the War Cabinet, a supplement 
to the Committee’s Report of the 20th December, 1943—W.P. (43) 563. — 2 


(Initialled) Hoo: 


Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, 
24th January, 1944. 





SUPPLEMENT TO COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


In paragraphs 13-15 of the Report relating to the disposal of the Arab 
areas, the Committee suggest that it would be an immense advantage if South 
Lebanon cum Galilee and the enlarged Trans-Jordan could be fused with Syria. 
This proposal would involve the transference to Syria of the portion of Lebanon 
south and east of Sidon, so that Galilee would obtain a physical connection with 
Greater Syria, to which it would pass. The Committee believed that there were 
indications that no strong objections would be raised by the Lebanese to the 
proposed slight truncation of their State. 


2. But Mr. Casey has recently pointed out that, even if difficulties over the 
Mandates and timing permitted of the Greater Syria plan proceeding, it did not 
seem likely, in view of the recent developments in the Lebanon. that the detach- 
ment of any part of South Lebanon, with the object of uniting it to Svria, would 
meet with anything but opposition from the area concerned and the Lebanon as a 
whole. ‘‘ We should still, therefore, have to envisage a corridor from Galilee 
through Huleh to Syria unless Galilee were to be attached to the Lebanon.”’ 


3. The Committee have considered this question further in the light of 
Mr. Casey’s comments and the majority now recommend, as an alternative to the 
transference to Greater Syria of the portion of Lebanon south and east of Sidon, 
an adjustment of territory to provide a link between Galilee and Syria which 
would skirt the Huleh Valley on the west and north sides so as to provide a 
physical connection between Galilee and Syria which would not cross Lebanon 
territory. The proposed new corridor is shown as part of Galilee (coloured 
yellow) on the amended map annexed hereto. The transference to Greater Syria 
of the area comprised in this strip of territory would involve the detachment from 
the Jewish State of 10,740 Arabs and 1,260 Jews; total 12,000: and, in terms of 
land, of 65-7 square miles of Arab land and 7-8 square miles of Jewish land, 
giving a total (with roads, rivers, &c.) of approximately 74 square miles. 
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WAR CABINET. 


@ : Chiefs of Staff Committee. 


BRITISH STRATEGIC NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATES. 
| REPORT. 


WE have already issued a Report* stating in general terms the British 
strategic needs in the Levant States. This Report was prepared in response to a 
request by the Ministerial Committee appointed to consider and report on our 
long-term policy in Palestine. 

2. We have now seen the Committee’s Report,t and have therefore been 
able to examine the military implications of their actual proposals. Our 
examination at Appendix I falls into two parts. 


3. In Part I, for ease of reference, we have repeated the broad strategic 
conclusions of our previous Paper, and have added our opinion on the military 
difficulties which attach to the Committee’s scheme for partition. 


& 4. In Part II we have thought it right to examine our ability to deal with 
the unrest which may in any case develop in Palestine during this year, and to 
put forward certain recommendations on this subject. 


Conclusions on Part I. 


5. The main conclusion that emerges from Part I is that the partition of a 
small country like Palestine into three separate States 1s bound to complicate 
military control because of the multiplicity of treaties and agreements by which 
we shall have to proceed. The demarcation of frontiers proposed by the 
Committee also has certain military disadvantages, largely because of the length 
of common frontier between Jews and Arabs and the difficulties which will attend 
rapid movement of forces from one end of Palestine to the other. 


Conclusions on Part II. 
6. Our conclusions on Part II can be summarised as follows :— 


(2) In the event of an announcement or leakage of a partition scheme before 
‘ the defeat of Germany, we should be unable to ensure the security 
of Middle East territories except at the expense of operations against 


Py o Germany. . ; 
® (b) If the announcement were delayed till after Germany's defeat, we could 
not meet the commitment without detriment to the re-deployment of 
forces against Japan or the.demobilisation scheme or the requirements 
for the occupation of Germany. 


~* Appendix IT. + P. (M) (48) 29. a» ¢ 
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(c) We recognise that trouble is brewing in Palestine and that we may in 
any case be faced with a commitment in the first half of this year 
which we shall not be able to meet unless the Commanders-in-Chief 
concerned are allowed to use Indian divisions for internal security e 










duties in Palestine and the Middle East. It is for consideration 

therefore whether we should not attempt to lessen possible trouble by 

an immediate attack upon the secret Jewish organisations. 

(2) Before pursuing this suggestion we should like to see an appreciation 
by the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, and to have the opinion of 


the Colonial Office and Foreign Office on the political issues involved. 





















Recommendations. 
7. We therefore recommend :— 


(2) That, if the partition scheme is proceeded with, further consideration 
should be given to the demarcation of frontiers. 

(6) That the announcement of any partition scheme should be deferred till 
after the defeat of Germany, and that every effort should be made to 
prevent a leakage of the fact that this scheme has been under 
consideration. . 

(c) That the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, should be asked for an . ) 
appreciation of the situation likely to develop in Palestine in the near 
future and that the Colonial Office and Foreign Office should be asked 
to give an opinion on this question from the political angle. 

(¢) That authority should be given for the employment of British and Indian 
troops in Palestine in an internal security réle should the necessity 
arise. 


















(Signed) A. F. BROOKE. 
C. PORTAL. 
A. B. CUNNINGHAM. 

















Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, 
22nd January, 1944 . 
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Biregrae and that if on political grounds partition is desirable, we must take 







APPENDIX I. 






PART I. 









BRITISH STRATEGIC NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATES AND 
ABILITY TO MEET THEM UNDER THE PROPOSED PARTICI- 
PATION SCHEME* 
























Strategic Requirements. 
1. The strategic needs of the British Empire and Commonwealth in the 
Middle East are as follows :— 


(a) Control of the Eastern exit of the Mediterranean. 

(b) Security of the sources of oil, their supply lines and their terminal 
points, including, in particular, Haifa. 

(c) Security of Empire air routes to South Africa, India and the Far East. 

(d) Security of sea communications. 

(e’ A base for Imperial strategic reserves. 















2. In order to safeguard these interests, it will be necessary to negotiate 
treaties with the various Middle East States, including (if formed) the new 
Levant States, giving us the following facilities :— 








(a) The right to station in such places in each State as we may require such 
armed forces as we may consider necessary. 

(b) The right to hold on lease, or other secure tenure, adequate bases and 
training areas. 

(c) That when, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, a state of emergency exists, British forces of all descrip- 
tions shall have complete freedom of movement and absolute priority 
of passage by road, rail, air, sea and inland waterway. 

(d) The right to use all harbours and airfields. 

(e) The grant to British Commonwealth air lines of full facilities at 
suitable airfields, wherever these may be required. 












Such treaties will therefore have to be drawn on broader lines than those at 
present in force with Egypt and Iraq. 





3. These facilities will be required in all Middle East territories whether 
their political control is in the hands of Jews or Arabs. In this respect alone, 
therefore, the exact demarcation of frontiers in any partition scheme is not a 
matter of first consequence. The two points of cardinal importance are— 







(a2) That we should obtain the facilities we require. 
(b) That the internal security of the whole area should be ensured and that, 
as far as possible, every cause for dispute should be eliminated. 







These points remain the guiding principles of our military policy for the whole 
area, including Syria and Lebanon. Agreement must be reached with the French 
and Arab Governments on the method of implementation in these latter areas. 











A bility to meet our needs under the proposed scheme of partition. 


4. In Part II of this Paper we discuss the question of dealing with the 
immediate unrest which will follow upon the disclosure of a partition scheme. 
In this part of the Paper we judge the military implications of the Committee’s 
scheme on the assumption that it has been put into force and that we are 
responsible for internal security in the whole Middle East area. 








5. We recognise that political considerations must dictate our policy in 





dequate military measures to ensure its success and the security of the area. 
Nevertheless on purely military grounds we feel that the partition of a small 
country like Palestine is bound to make control of the area more difficult, 
especially if the proposal for a Greater Syria is long deferred or found 
impracticable. The sub-division proposed by the Committee not only creates 


* Pp. (M) (48) 29. — 
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three separate States in Palestine, but defines their respective frontiers i such 
a way that there are many miles of common frontier between antagonistic States 
and the Arab area in the north is completely isolated from the Arab areas in the 
south. The results of this will be— 


(a) That we shail have to negotiate treaties and agreements to obtain the 
facilities we require from a large number of small States. 

(b) That there will be ample opportunity for frontier incidents, thus making 
the maintenance of internal security more difficult. 

(c) The movement of troops from one area to another will be subject to 
obstacles and delays. : 

(d) The small isolated Arab area in the north will be a temptation to the 
Jews, and hence will entail a considerable internal security 
commitment. 


6. We suggest that if partition is decided upon the number of States be 
kept as small as possible and the boundaries drawn with a view to minimising the 
difficulties enumerated above in so far as this is compatible with political 
considerations. Mr. Law’s proposal, for example, would make the situation in 
North Palestine easier and curtail the Jewish Arab frontiers by many miles. 


PART II. 


POSSIBILITIES OF UNREST IN PALESTINE AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST IN THE NEAR FUTURE AND OUR ABILITY TO DEAL 
WITH If. 


Effect of announcement or leakage of partition scheme. 

1. We note that the Ministerial Committee leaves open the timing of the 
announcement of the proposals ‘‘ to be decided in the light of events.”’ It 
-recognises* that ‘‘a suitable time may be the collapse of German power in 
Europe ... . but happenings in the Levant may dictate action at an earlier 
date,’ and goes on to emphasise that ‘‘ the. important point is that we should be 
ready to enable the opportunity to be seized when it comes.” 


2. We are entirely in agreement that the most suitable time for the 
announcement should be after we have deait with Germany. Our reasons, 
however, are military and not political. The announcement or leakage of such a 
scheme would, we are told, almost certainly precipitate trouble, now latent in 
Palestine, where both Jews and Arabs are anxiously awaiting to hear what is to 
take the place of the present policy of His Majesty’s Government. We are given 
to understand that partition is likely to arouse strong Jewish resentment. There 
is at present in Palestine a large Jewish secret army, numbering some 50,000, 
controlled by extremist Jewish elements whose object to to secure the whole of 
Palestine for the Jews, and who will almost certainly resist any scheme of 
partition. 

We understand, moreover, that the announcement or leakage of a partition 
scheme is very likely to cause disturbances among the Arabs, even if it is 
accompanied by a scheme for a Greater Syria. 

3. It would therefore be unsound and unrealistic to plan on the assumption 


that either Jews or Arabs will be willing to accept the scheme. We cannot be 
certain that revolt can be confined within the borders of Palestine. 


Military Commitments. 

4. In assessing our possible commitment in terms of armed forces, we must 
therefore allow for the possibility that there may be widespread disorders, not 
only in Palestine, but in all Arab territories throughout the Middle East. 

5. On this basis we estimate that the total commitment may be eight to 
nine divisions with some eleven squadrons R.A.F. The disposition of these force 
is shown in a table attached. 


Availability of forces. 

6. In present circumstances these forces are not available except at the 
expense of operations against Germany. Of the nine equivalent divisions now in 
the Middle East and P.A.I.C., one is earmarked for Italy, one is being assault 

* P. (M) (43) 29, paragraph 39. 
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trained for future operations, three are Indian to the use of which there are 
political objections, one is South African and the rest are largely composed of 
Allied forces, who are not suitable for internal security duties, and I1.8.F. 
battalions. We cannot withdraw air forces or divisions from Italy or replace the 
latter with any of the formations now in Middle East without affecting operations 
in Italy; nor is it right to have British divisions and air forces tied up in internal 
ieeaied work at a time when we should be bringing our full weight against 
ermany. 

vised announcement or leakage of a partition scheme before the defeat of 
Germany is, therefore, likely directly to prejudice the agreed strategy to bring 
this defeat about. 


7. Ifthe announcement were delayed until after Germany’s defeat, we could 
find the necessary forces but not without affecting one of the following :— 


(a) The quick redeployment of our forces against Japan. 
(b) The demobilisation scheme. 
(c) The forces required for the occupation of Germany. 


Possible Preventive Action. 

8. From the purely military point of view, there might be considerable 
advantage in dealing forcibly with the secret Jewish armed organisations straight 
away. Although intelligence about these organisations is not yet complete, we 
could undoubtedly, by immediate action, reduce their power and so make any later 
revolt less obstinate and less effective. On the other hand, such action might well 
act as a spark in the already inflammable situation and we should have to be 
prepared to face unrest throughout the Middle East with a similar commitment 
of some eight to nine divisions. There would also undoubtedly be widespread 
political repercussions, particularly in America. 


9. Before pursuing this proposal further, we should like to see an 
appreciation by the Commanders-in-Chief, Middle East, on the military situation 
and to have the opinion of the Colonial Office, in consultation with the Foreign 
Office, on the political issues involved. 


Use of Indian Troops. 

10. It is clear that in any case we must be prepared for some commitment 
in Palestine in the near future which, if Indian troops cannot be employed, we 
are not, in fact, in a position to meet. 


11. The Government of India, supported by the Secretary of State for 
India, has objected to the use of Indian troops to intervene in a racial struggle 
fought for political or religious reasons, that is to say in the event of organised 
Arab or Arab-Jewish disturbances. This does not preclude their use where the 
conflict is purely between the Mandatory Power and the Jews. The Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, however, is unwilling that Indian troops should be 
used against the Jews. Even if the conflict is primarily confined to the Jews, the 
Arabs would inevitably become involved either by some untoward incident or 
because they could not stand aloof. 


12. In view of the scarcity of troops available in the Middle East, we feel 
that the Commanders-in-Chief concerned should be given the liberty to use Indian 
troops for all internal security work as required. 


TABLE. 
Requirements for Internal Security in Middle East in the face of Serious Unrest. 


Air Forces. 
2 Fighter Recce. Sqns. 
7 Fighter/Bomber Sqns. 


Land Forces. 


3 divs. (1 armd.) 
2 to 3 divs. 


Egypt 2 divs. 2 Tpt. Sqns. (with a eall on a 
Libya 2 div. further 2). 
Total 8 to 9 divs. 
[26773] B 3 


6 
Availability of Forces in Middle East. 


January 1944. 
Land Forces. 


The following 
P.ALC. ‘— 


6 and 10 Ind. Divs. 

31 Ind. Armd. Div. 

6 S.A. Div. 

10 Armd. Div. (earmarked for Italy). 

4 Div. (being assault-trained for future operations). _ ; 

Four equivalent divs. (mainly Allied troops and L.S.F. Bns.; one required 
for internal security in Persia). 


formations are at present in Middle Kast Command and 


}No operational experience. 


Air Forces. 

The air forces at present in the Middle East are only sufficient to meet the 
requirements of present operations in that theatre. Additional air forces could 
not be provided before the end of the war with Germany except at the expense 
of approved or projected operations. 
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APPENDIX II. 
BRITISH STRATEGIC NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATES. 
REPORT. 
Object of the Paper. 


1. This report has been prepared in response to a request by the War 
Cabinet Committee on Palestine that we should state the essential British military 
needs in the four new Levant States, which they have proposed should be set 
up in the territories now comprising Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Trans-Jordan. 


British Strategic Considerations in the Middle East. 


2. The strategic needs of the British Empire and Commonwealth in the 
Middle East are as follows :— 


A.—Control of the Eastern exit of the Mediterranean. 

B.—Security of the sources of oil and of their supply lines. 

C.—Safe use of airfields and other facilities for air routes to India and the 
Far East and to Southern Africa. 

D.—Security of sea communications. 

E.—A base for Imperial strategic reserves. 


A.—Control of the Eastern Exit from the Mediterranean. 


3. It is essential that in time of war we should. control the Eastern exit 
from the Mediterranean, in order :— 


(2) To deny to any enemy European State access to the Indian Ocean and 
Far East through the Middle East. 

(6) To impose an economic blockade. 

(c) To establish a base in the Middle East from which to deploy our resources, 
and to make use of that flexibility which the exercise of Sea and Air 
Power provides. 


4. For these reasons, we must retain, in peace as in war, responsibility for 
the defence and control of the Suez Canal, and possess freedom of action in the 
adjacent States in time of emergency in order to give depth to our defences of the 
Canal and of the oil installations, and to deny the enemy the use of airfields in 
those areas from which they might threaten our security or establish contact 
between Europe and the Far East. 1t should be noted that the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty limits our rights to station troops in Egypt in time of peace, and that the 
Treaty is, in any case, subject to revision in 1956. 


B.—-Security of the Sources of Ou and their Lines of Supply. 


5. The oilfields in Iraq and South Persia are the most important source of 
oil supply to the British Empire, and their potential capacity is believed to be 
many times the present output. The extent of the new fields already surveyed in 
Iraq, Persia and the Arabian Littoral is very great, and further discoveries are 
nearly certain when surveys are completed. It is, therefore, safe to assume that 
these sources of supply will increase in importance, especially in view of the 
limited life of the oilfields in Russia and America. 


6. Supplies from the Middle East oilfields reach the Mediterranean either 
by tanker from the Persian Gulf or by pipe-line. In peace time, delivery by 
pipe-line saves shipping and reduces the cost of oil to this country. In war time, 
the heavy call on tankers and the threat to our sea communications makes the use 

these pipe-lines of vital importance, especially to our fleet in the Mediterranean 
nd our forces based on the Middle East. 


7. The existing pipe-lines from Iraq would run through Greater Syria and 
terminate at Haifa in the Jewish State, and Tripoli in Lebanon. They are likely 
to be augmented by a second pipe-line from Kirkuk to Haifa. A further 
pipe-line from the new fields in Kuweit, Hasa and Qatar has been proposed, and 
may well terminate at Gaza in Greater Syria. 
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8. Haifa contains the only large and efficient refineries and storage tanks 
in the Levant. Tripoli has a tank farm and a refinery of limited capacity and 
inefficient design. It must be expected that the number and size of installations 
will increase as the oilfields are developed. 


9. From this it follows that in peace time the security of the oilfields is 
an economic necessity, and the pipe-lines and installations are of considerable 
economic value to British interests. In war they are of vital importance. 


10. The maintenance of law and order in the Levant and adjoining States 
in peace and their protection in war are, therefore, a major concern. To ensure 
our interests we shall require the following rights : 


(a) To take such military action as we may deem necessary in a state of 
emergency. 

(b) To have freedom of movement for our armed forces in each State, and 
absolute priority of passage over all means of communications in time 
of emergency or war. 

(c) To hire on a long lease such areas as we may require to safeguard our 
interests. : 





C.—Safe use of Airfields and other facilities for air routes. 


11. Whilst it cannot be said with certainty which routes the Empire Air 
Lines will follow, a control centre for air lines to the Middle East, India, the 
Far East, and possibly Southern Africa, will be required: It seems probable that 
airfields situated in the Jerusalem State, especially the airport of Lydda, and 
possibly in Greater Syria and the Jewish State will be necessary links in the 
chain. Such airfields are of great economic importance in peace. In war, 
airfields in the Levant area, which would also be required as bases for use by an 
air striking force, become a strategic necessity. 


re: We must, therefore, secure the right at all times to develop such airfields 
and installations in this area as may be necessary, and full facilities for their 
commercial and military use. 


D.—Security of Sea Communications. 


13. The principal sea route between the United Kingdom and India and 
the Far East is by way of the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. A longer route 
involves an uneconomic use of shipping which is at a premium during war-time. 


E.—A Base for Imperial Strategic Reserves. 


_ 14. A most convenient site for strategic reserves of the armed forces of the 
British Empire and Commonwealth is in the neighbourhood of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, because this is a nodal point of our sea and air communications. 


Situation after the War. 


15. The measures which it will be necessary to take will be dependent on a 
number of factors such as— 


(a) The character of any World Security Organisation. 

(6) The policy of the United States, who are becoming progressively more 
interested in these areas because of the oil potentialities. E 

(c) The nature of our relations with other nations, especially France, Russia 
and Turkey. ; 

(dZ) The stability of the proposed Independent States. 

(e) The settlement of the local Jewish-Arab problems. 

(f). The relations of the Independent States with other interested Powers and 
movements, such as France, World Jewry and Arab Federation. 


16. It is impossible to forecast at the present time the effects of any of ines * 


factors. 


17. The records of the Tvaqi and Egyptian Governments, since their 
countries achieved independence, are a warning against placing too much reliance 
upon the three proposed independent Levant States as pillars of our security in 
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time of crisis. Moreover, the Jewish question is likely to continue as a disturbing 
element in the area, as the contemplated settlement may not continue to satisfy 
Jewish ambitions. 


Conclusions on Strategic Needs. 


18. We conclude that the peace and security of Greater Syria, Lebanon and 
the Jewish and Jerusalem States is of the utmost importance to the British 
Empire and Commonwealth and must be maintained. We should, therefore, do 
everything in our power to ensure the integrity and peaceful development of 
these States. The right to station adequate British forces and to control air and 
naval bases and means of communication in that area after the war is an 
essential British interest which should be secured by treaties binding each State. 
The analogous treaties which were entered into with Egypt and Iraq suffered 
in their application because details of military requirements were too precisely 
defined. Although it may be difficult in the treaties made with the Levant States 
to obtain terms more favourable to us than those provided for in the Egyptian and 
Iraq treaties, we should try to avoid over-precision and state our requirements 
as broadly as possible. 


19. The following are the general arrangements which we consider it should 
be our object to establish :— 


(a) The right to station in such places in each State as we may require such 
armed forces as we may consider necessary for the defence of our 
interests. 

(b) The right to hold on lease, or other secure tenure, adequate bases and 
training areas. 

(c) That when, in the opinion of His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom, a state of emergency exists, British forces of all descrip- 
tions shall have complete freedom of movement and absolute priority 
of passage by road, rail, air, sea and inland waterway. 

(d) The right to use all harbours and airfields. 

(e) The grant to British Commonwealth Air lines of full facilities at 
suitable airfields wherever they may be required. 

(f) The agreement of the new States concerned, and also of Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia, to levy no toll, tax, excise or customs duty on any oil 
passing through but not for use in their respective territories. 
Instead, and as an additional incentive to maintain peace and order, 
there should be paid to each State a royalty on all such oil, less the 
cost of repairing any wilful damage caused to the pipe-lines in that 


State. 


20. In return for the foregoing rights, His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom should be prepared to guarantee the independence of the four 
proposed Levant States. 

21. As the proposed partition cuts across the present frontiers of Syria and 
Lebanon, the position of France, which legally is still entrusted with a mandate 
over these States, may require re-examination. Political considerations must 
not, however, be allowed to override our minimum requirements for defence as 
set out in this paper. 


Timing of the Announcement of the Settlement. 


22. The announcement of the proposed Partition Scheme is likely to create 
a considerable internal security requirement in the Levant States, and this may 
well extend to the whole of the Arab world. The timing of any announcement 
therefore calls for very great care, and no announcement should be made until 
Germany is defeated, since any such disturbance is unlikely to be short lived. 


23. If His Majesty’s Government decide to announce “the plan for the 


ust be safeguarded. 


e one before the end of the war with Japan, the existing military position 
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THE COMMITTEE had before them a report by the Joint 
Planning Staff covering a draft report on British strategic 


needs in the Levant States. he Committee considered the 
draft report paragraph by paragraph and agreed certain minor 
amendments. 

& THE COMMITTEE: ~ 


Approved the terms of the draft report as amended 
in discussion*, and instructed the Secretary to 
submit it to the War Cabinet over their signatures. 


+ Subsequently circulated as C.0.S.(ly) 62 (0)™ Up 
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21st January, 1944 


Dear Colonel Price, 


WAR CABINET COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE 
With reference to your letter, 0.8. 1413/37 {44 
20th November, 1943, on the subject of Palestine, I 
enclose herewith a copy of PCM) Cuts in which the 
Home Secretary has agreed that, if the Chiefs of 
cSiaff Appreciation is ready before 25th Janua it 
should, in order to save time, be sent on to the 
Cabinet at once without being considered first by 
‘the Paléstine Comittee, ———SS 





Mr. Morrison is expecting, nevertheless, that, 
when the Appreciation is ~ready, it will be sent 
officially to him as Chairman of the Palestine 
Committee, since it was he who asked for it in the 
first instance, I expect you will agree that 
this would be f&t appropriate procedure, 


I would appreciate it if 1 could be kept 
informed of progress. I have not had any extracts 
from C.0.S.Minutes on this subject since the 312th 
Meeting of 1943, held on 22nd December last, though : 
I understand there have been some recent meetings. ds 
* probally all MQ, hal” ( neukins Yen ee 


Yours sincerely, 
s ry fh ee 
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Colonel C.R.Price, died 
War Cabinet Offices. 
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By direction of the Prime Minister the War Vabinet 
is to consider the Report of the Comnittee (P(M)(43)29) 
on Tuesday next 25th January. ln these circumstances 
there will be no time Yor the Committee to examine the 
Chiefs of Staff appreciation of British strategic needs 
in the Levant, or to —exanine Nghe r own Report in the 
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THE COMMITTEE had before them a report by the Joint 
Planning Staff on the military implications of the 
reeommendations of the War Cabinet Committee on Palestine. 


SIR ALAN BROOKE suggested that the report should be 
drafted in two parts. Part I should deal with the 
military implications of the report by the Palestine Committee 
and should emphasise more strongly the military drawbacks 
to a solution that would create a number of relatively 
Bmall states in the Levant. Part II should deal with 
the present situation in the Levant and should lead up 
to a recommendation that Indian divisions should be used, 
as required, for internal security in the Middle East. 


THE COMMITTEE: - 
Instructed the Joint Planning Staff to redraft 
their report on the above lines and to 


circulate it for their approval at their 
meeting on Saturday morning, 24rd January. 
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THE COMMITTEE had before them a report by the 
Joint Planning Staff on the military implications of 
the proposals of the War Cabinet Committee on Palestine 
for the future status of the Levant States. 


SIR ALAN BROOKE said that having set out, in 
paragraphs 3 and 4, the strategic requirements of the 
British Empire and. Commonwealth, the report failed to 
draw attention to the fact that the provosals them- 
selves, if implemented, would seriously increase the 
difficulty of ensuring that those strategic require- 
ments were secured: The paper also failed to point 
out the objections on purely military grounds to the 
proposals to multiply the number of separate states, 


Turning next to paragrephi4, Sir Alan Brooke 
pointed out that the Joint Planning Staff had 
introduced a new aspect of the subject in referring 
to the threat vrovided by the presence in Palestine 
of the secrct Jewish army whose object was to secure 
the whole of Palvstine for the Jews. The question 
of dealing with this threat, while in itsclf of the 
greatest importance, might b 
report on the implications of the proposals for 
Palestine, but should more properly have been put 
forward in a separate papero 


d. a 


Sir Alan Brooke suggested that the whole su 
should be discussed at their next mecting with t 
Directors of Plans, 


THE COMMITTEE :- 


Agreed to discuss this report with the 
Directors of Plans at their meeting 


the following daye 


THIS DOCUMENT IS THE PROPERTY OF HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


Pi The circulation of this paper has been strictly limited. 


It is issued for the personal use of 


.— SECRET. 
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Report by the Joint Plenning Staff 
AS instructed we have examined the report of the 
‘ar Cebinet Committee on Po destino Ln the; Jient of the 
Chicfs of Staff Committee's report and our appreciation 


C St 
of the military implications is given below. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSED PLAN FOR PARTITION 
as The proposals of the ‘Jar Cabinet Committee are:- 


(a) To set up three independent Levant States, 
nanely:- 


@ (i) Greater Syria, consisting of syria, 
Trons-Jordan, the srab residue of 
Pelestine and the portion of 


Lebanon south and cast of Sidon. 
(ii) Lebanon as at prescnt constituted, 

but subject to the above slight 

truncation on its paabers pordcr. 


(iii) A Jewish State 


(pb) Lo set up a Jerusalem Territory under British 


ndninis tration, This Will include the 
broadcasting station at Ramallah, the Lydda 


airfield and the Jerusalem source of water 
supply at Ras El Bin, 


(c) To rctain the area known as the Neg rch under the 
British administration at Jer nim for the 
present, pending a decision by 2 committee 
rX of experts on its suitability for development, 
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gic necds of the British Empire and Cormon- 
dle East are as follows:- 


of the Mastern cxit of the Mediterranean. 


of the sources of oil, their supply 
and their terminal poir nts including, 
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ticular, Haifa. 


(c) Sccurity of Empire sir routes to South Africa, 
India ond the Far East, 
da) Security of sea communications, 
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EFFECT OF ANNOUNCEMENT OR DEAKAGE OF PARTITION 

6; We are not concerned with the political argunients 
Which have lcd the Conmittee to their conclusions or 

Mr. Law to his disscnt, It is the effect of the 
announcement or lcakage of any scheme of partition upon 
the internal sccurity of the Middle Kast, and hence upon 
our ability to meet our strategic needs, on Which we have 
to comment. 





ts Te note that the Ministerial Committee leoeves open 
the timing of the announcement of the proposals “to be 
decided in the light of events". It recognises*® that 

"a Suitable time may be the collapse of German power in 
BUY OPC A ss bss wales bee eee OGG happenings in the Levant may 
dictate action at an earlier date," and goes on to 
cmphasise that "the important point is that we should be 
ready to enable the opportunity to be scized when it comes", 


8. We are entirely in agreement that the most suitable 
time for the announcement should be after we have dealt 


with Germany. Our reasons however are military and not 
pOoLLtical, The announcement or leakege of such a schene , 
would, we are told, “almost certainly precipitate trouble, 
how latent in Palesting, where both Jews and Arabs arc 
anxLlously awaiting to hear what is to teke the place: of 
the present policy of His Majesty's Government, We are 
given to understand that partition is likely to arouse 
strong Jcwish resentment. There is at present in 
Palestine a strong Jewish Seeret Army, some 50,000 strong, 
controlled by extremist Jewish clements whoge object is to 
secure the whole of Palestine for the Jews end who Will 
almost certainly resist any scheme of partition. 

We understand, moreover, that the announcement or 


C 


leakage of a partition scheme is very likely to cause 
disturbances among the Arabs even if it is accompanied by 
a scheme for a Greater Syria, 

9. It would therefore be unsound and unrealistic to 
plan on the assumption that either Jews or Arabs will be 


wWLlling to accept the scheme, We cannot be certain that 
rcvolt can be confined within the borders of Palestine, 


MILITARY COMMITMENTS 


10, In assessing our possible commitment in torms of 
armed forces, we mst therefore allow for the possibility 


that there may be widespread disorders not only in Palestine 


but in all Arab territories throughout the Middle hast. 


as On this basis we estimate that the total comnitment 
may be eight to nine divisions with some eleven squadrons 
Rediel The disposition of these forces is shown in a 
table at Annex, 
AVAILABILITY OF FORCES 
Loe In present circumstances these forces nre not 
available except at the expense of operations agains t 
Germany. Of the nine equivalent divisions now in the 
Middle Hast and P,A.1I.C., one is carmarked for Italy, one 
is being assault trained for future operations, three are 
ra LALO 
# P(M) (43) 29, paragraph 39. ~ gb -pyrcotlea 


Am 


indian to the use of which there are political objections, 
one is South African and the rest arc largely composed of 
Allicd forces, who are not suitable for internal sccurity 
GUuLes, and 1.0,8F >. battalions, We cannot withdraw air 
forces or divisions from Italy or replace the latter with 
any of the formations now in Middle Dast without aCrecting 
operations in Italy; nor is it right to heave British 
divisions and air forees tied up in internel security work 
at a time when we should be bringing our full wei ght 
against Geriony,. 

Any announcement or leakage of a partition scheme 
before the defeat of Germany is, therefore, likcly directly 
to prejudice the agreed strategy to bring this defcat 
about, | 
Te If the ennouncement were delryed until after 
Germany's defeat, we could find the necessa y Lorces but 
not without affecting one of the following :- 


(a). The quick redeployment of our forees against 
Jopan, 


(b) The demobilisation scheme, . 


(c) Tho forces. required for the occupation of 
Gemany. 


POSSIBLE PREVENTIVE ACTION 


ra 
}- 
ct 


Ti From the purely ni 
be considereble advantage in dealing forcibly with the 
secret Jewish armed organis S straight away, Although 
intelligence about these organisations is not yet complete, 
we could undoubtedly, by inmediate action, reduce their 


ary point of view, there might 


power and so make any later revolt less obstinate and less 
CLT CCULVe, On the other hand, such action might well act 
as a spark in the already imflammable situation and we 


iL 


should have to be prepared to face unrest throughout the 
Middle Hast with a similar commitment of sone eight to nine 
divisions, there would also undoubtedly be widespread 
political repercussions, particularly in America, 


Li Before pursuing this proposal further, we should 
like to see an appreciation by the Commanders-in-Chicf, 
Middle Last, on the military sd4tuation and to have the 
opinion of the Foreign Office, in consultation with the 
Colonial Office, on the political issucs involved, 


USE OF INDIAN DIVISIONS 


LG; It is clear that in any case we mst be prepared for 
some commitment in Palestine in the near future which, if 
Indian divisions cannot be Cnployed, we are not, in fact, 

in 2a position to meet, 


a ae the Government of India,supported by the Secretary 
of State for India, has objected co the use of Indian troops 
to intervene in a racial Struggle fought for political or 
religious reasons, that is to Say in the event of organised 
Arab or Arab-Jewish disturbances, This does not preclude 


soli 


* their use where the conflict is purcly between the 
@ : Mandatory Power and the Jews, The. Secretary of State fae 
the Colonics, OWeV Crs is Oe eae that Indicn divisions 
® Should be used against the Jews, Even if the conflict ita 
primarily confined to the ares the Arabs would inevitobly 
peoo me: boy ele cither by some untoward incident or 
because they could not stand oLooL, 


1S. in vicw of the s arcity of troops available in the 
Middle East, we fecl that the Core nders-in- n-Chict, , concerned 
should be given the ee tc ce Thais divisions for all 
internal Bearer work as required, 
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SUMMARY 





io 


he To sum 


S (a) In the event of an announecnient or leakage of a 
partition scheme before the defeat of Gernany, 
we should be unable to: ensure the se ecurity of 
Middle Bast territorics except at the expense 
of operations amainst Germany. 


(b) If the announcement were delayed till after 

Ge many S defeat, WO could not meet the 
commitment Wir out detriment to the re- 
deployment of forces against Japan or the 
demobLlisation schernie or the requirements 
for occupation of Germany, 


(c) We recognise thet trouble is brewing in 
Pelestine and that we may in any case be 
faced with a commitment in the first halt 
of this year, 
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‘+t is for’ considcrati nn whether we should 
* attenpt to pee an P oSSible trouble by 
ae diate action against the secret Jewish 
inisations 


(ce) In View of the Scarcity oft forees r 9 present 
in the Midd Le Hast to meet any possible 
conmitment 2 


we consider the Commanders=-in=-Ch 
concerned should be made free to use 
divisions as required, 
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sing from trouble in re 
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RECOMMENDA TIONS 
20 We recommend: - 
(a) That the announcement of any partition scheme 
should be lefcorred “tll “ter the defeat 
of Germany and that ever; effort should 
made to prevent leakage of the fact that 
this scheme has been under consideration, 
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(b) That Conmenders-in-Chicf 
should be asked for an 

the Likelinood or tLo 

together with- rcecorme tLons 
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asked to: five an opinion on the points 
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in (b) above,from the political engle. 
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ANNEX 


REQUIREMENTS FOR INTERNAL SECURITY IN MIDDLE 





BAST IN THs FACE OF ScRIOUS UNREST. 


Land Forces Air I"orces 





Palestine. 53 dive (1 orm.) ) 2 Nighter Recce. Sans. 
Trag/Syric 
and Lebanon, 2° SO 4 Givss< 7 Fighte r/Bomber OQnse 
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The following formations arc at present in Middle 


SL Ind arm Div ) No operational: experience, 
L oy ‘ 7 . 
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8 eee ne Bt 8 Sn \ CaLrmar ked. f£ Italy ) 
tae oe TY Mis Pe ee Dees + Rey EPSe Heo eee 
L. Div (being assault trained for future operations) 
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Four equivalent divs (mainly Allied Sones and 
- - 5 | 


Le Dete Ens, One required for internal security 
in Persia.) 





fhe alr forces at present in the Middle East are only 
sufficicnt to meet the requirements of present operations 
in that theatre, Additional air forces could not be 
provided before- the end r with Germany except at 
the expense of approved or projected operations, 
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MOST SECRET CYPHER TELEGRAM 


WARNING This message must be thoroughly paraphrased if its text is to be published 
—_————— or communicated outside British or American Services or Departments. If 
re-transmitted unparaphrased other than through the Cabinet Office, the originator must mark / 
the message “to be sent in One-Time Pad.”’ 





IZ 386 
TOO. 171145 
WOR LPl6254 
IMPORTANT, 
From:— Mideast 
Tore Air Ministry, 
MOS/134 17th January, 194-1 


Personal and secret for Prime Minister from 
Casey. 


When I saw you recently I menticned my anxiety 
about the problem ecxisting in the Levant States, As I 
ventured to tell you I believe that the best solution 
in sight is partition in Palestine together with the 
creation of Greater Syria.tI do not think that part:siion 
is a workable solution by itself,there would be too 
much Arab. resistance and too much bloodshed. But the 
simultaneous creation of Greater Yyria would ps 
the necessary bait and the necessary political offset 
to partition from the rab point of vie... Ido not 
bolieve there is any objection to Greater Syria that 
cannot bo overcome in practice. 

T.0,0, 1711452 


Circulation 
Brig. Jacob 
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BRITISH STRATEGIC NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATES 


Report 





OBJECT OF THE PAPER 





Le This report has been prepared in response to a request by 
the War Gabinet Gommittee on Palestine that we should state the 
essential British military needs in the four new Levant States, 
which they have proposed should be set up in the territories now 
comprising Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Trans-—Jordan. 


BRITISH STRATEGIC CONSIDERATIONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 





Ze The strategic needs of the British Empire and Commonwealth 
jin the Middle East are as follows:- 


r Ae Control of the Eastern exit of the Mediterranean; 


Be Security of the sources of oil and of their supply 
lines $ | 


Oo. Safe use of airfields and other facilities for air 
routes to Indin and the Par East and to Southern 
Africa; 

D. Security of sea communications; 


E. A base for Imperial strategic reserves. 


Ae Gontrol of the Eastern Exit from the Mediterranean, 





Se It is essential that in time of war we should control the 
Eastern exit from the Mediterranean, in order:~ 


(a) To deny to any enemy European state access to the 
ee? Indian Ocean and Far East through the Middle East. 


(b) To impose an economic blockades 


(c) To establish a base in the Middle East from which 
to deploy our resources, and to make use of that 
flexibility which the exercise of Sea and Alr 
Power provides. 


we] wo 








‘be For these reasons, we must retain in peace as in war, 
responsibility for the defence and control of the Suez Canal 

and possess freedom of action in the adjacent states in time of 
emergency in order to give depth to our defences of the 

Canal and of the oil installations, and to deny the enemy the 

use of air-fields in those areas from which they might threaten 
our security or establish contact between Europe and the Far Bast, 
It should be noted that the Anglo=Egyptian Treaty limits our 
rights to station troops in Egypt in time of peace, and that the 
Treaty is, in any case, subject to revision in 1956. 





Be Security of the Sources of Oil and their Lines of Supply, 


5e The oilfields in Irag and South Persia are the most important 
source of oil supply to the British Empire, and their potential 
capacity is believed to be many times the present output. uue 
extent of the new fields already surveyed in Iraq, Persia and 
the Arabian Littoral is very great, and further discoveries are 
nearly certain when surveys are completed, It is, therefore, 
@ safe to assume that these sources of supply will increase in 
4mportance, especially in view of the limited life of the 
ollfields in Russia and America. The location of the principal 
fields, actual and potential is indicated on the Map attached 
at Annex, 


6. Supplies from the Middle East oilfields reach the Mediterranean 
either by tanker from the Persian Gulf or by pipeline. In peace 
time, delivery by pipeline saves shipping and reduces the cost 

of ail to this country. In wartime, the heavy call on tankers and 
the threats to our sea communications make the use of these | 
pipelines of vital importance, especially to our fleet in the 
Mediterranean and our forces based on the Middle East. 


Te The existing pipelines from Iraq would run through Greater 
Sywia and terminate et Haifa in the Jewish State, and Tripoll 

in Lebanon, They are likely to be augmented by a second pipeline 
from Kirkuk to Haifa. A further pipeline from the new fields in 
Kuweit, Hasa and Qatar has been proposed, and may well terminate 
@ at Gaza in Greater Syria. 


Be Haifa contains the only large and efficient refineries and 
storage tanks in the Levant. Tripoli has a tank farm and a 
refinery of limited capacity and inefficient design. It must be 
expected that the number and size of installations will increase 
as the oilfields are developed, 


9, From this it follows that in peacetime the security of the 
oilfields is an economic necessity, end the pipelines and 
installations are of considerable economic value to British 
interests. In war they are of vital importance. 


10, The maintenance of law and order in the Levant and adjoining 
states in peace and their protection in war are, therefore, & 
major concern. To ensure our interests we shall require the 
following rights:~ 


(a) To take such military action as we may deem 
@ necessary ina state of emergency. 


(bo) To have freedom of movement for our armed 
forces in each State, and absolute priority of 
passage over all means of communication in time 
of emergency or Ware 


(c) To hire on a long lease such areas as we may 
require to safeguard our interests. 


niitins 


Ce Safe use of Airfields and other facilities for air routes, 

ig Whilst it cannot be said with certainty which routes the 

moire Air Lines will follow, oa control centre for air lines to the 
Middle East, India, the Far East, and possibly Southern Afriga, 
will be required. It seems probable that airfields situated in 

the Jerusalem State, especially the airport of Lydda, and 
possibly in Greater Syria and the Jewish State will be necessary 
links in tlhe chain. Such airfields are of great economic importance 
in peace. In war, airfields in the levant area, which would also 
be required as bases for use by an air striking force, become a 
strategic necessity, 


12. We must, therefore, secure the right at all times to develop 
such airfields and installations in this area as may be necessary, 
and full facilities for their commercial and military use, 


De Security of Sea Communications 


13. The principal sea route between the United Kingdom and India 
and the Far East is by way of the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 
& longer route involves an uneconomic use of shipping which is at 
& premium during war-time. 


Ke A_base for Imperial Strategic Reserves. 


14, A most convenient site for strategic reserves of the armed 
forces of the British Empire and Commonwealth is in the neighbourhood 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, because this is a nodal point of our 
sea and air communications, 


SITUATION AFTSR THE WAR 


~ 
em eee 


15. The measures which it will be necessary to take will be 
dependent on a number of factors such asi~ 


(a) The character of any World Security Organisation, 
(b) The policy of the U.S,A., who are becoming 
progressively more interested in these areas because 


of the oil potentialities, 


(c) The nature of our relations with other nations, 
especially France, Russia and Turkey. 


“(d) The stability of the proposed Independent States, 
¢e) The settlement of the local Jewish~Arab problems, 
(f) The relations of the Indepenient States with other 
interested powers and movements, such as France, World 


Jewry and arab Federation, 


16. It is impossible to forecast at the present time the effects 
of any of these factors, 


e®@.:. The records of the Iraqi and Egyptian Governments, since their 


countries achieved independence, arc a warning against placing too 
much reliance upon the three proposed indenendent Levant States as 
pillars of our security in time of crisis. Moreover, the Jewish 
question is likely to continue as a disturbing element in the area, 
as the contemplated settlement may not continue to satisfy Jewish 
ambitionse 


wn Soe 
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CONCLUSIONS ON STRATEGIC NEEDS 





We conclude that the peace and security of Greater Syria, 


Lebanon and the Jewish and Jerusalem States is of the utmost 
importance to the British Empire and Commonwealth and must be 
maintained. We should, therefore, do everything in our power to 


ensure the integrity and peaceful development of these States. 


right to station adequate British forces and to control air and 


naval bases and means of co 


munication in that area after the war, 


4s an essential British interest which should be securéd by 
treaties binding each State.’ The analogous treaties which were 
entered into with Egypt and Ireg suffered in their application 
because details of military rectirements were too precisely 
defined, Although it may be difficult in the treaties made with 
the Levant States to obtain terms more favourable to us than 
those provided for in the Egyptian and Iraq treaties, we should 
try to avoid over=precision and state our requirements as broadly 
AS possible, 


196 


The following are the general arrangements which we consider 


it should be our object to establish:= 


20. 


(a) The right to station in such places in each state 
as we may require such armed forces as we may consider 
necessary for the defence of our interests; 


(bo) The right to hold on lease, or other secure tenure, 
adequate bases and training areas; 


(c) That when, in the opinion of HeM.Government in the 
United Kingdom, a state of emergency exists, British 
forees of all descriptions shall have complete freedom 
of movement and absolute priority of passage by road, 
rail, air, sea and inland waterway. 


(a) The right to use all harbours and airfields. 


(e) The grant to British Commonwealth Air lines of full 
facilities at suitable airfields wherever those may be 
requirede 


(f) The agreement of the new States concerned and also of 
Irag and Saudi-Arabia, to levy no toll, tax, excise or 
customs duty on any oil passing through but not for use in 
their respective territories, Instead, and as an 

additional incentive to maintain peace and order, there 
should be paid to each State a royalty on all such oil, less 
the cost of repairing any wilful damage caused to the 
pipelines in that State, 


In return for the foregoing rishts, HeMe Government in the 


United Kingdom should be prepored to guarantee the independence 
of the four proposed Levant States, 


le 


As the proposed partition cuts across the present frontlers 


of Syria and Lebanon, the position of France, which legally is 
still entrusted with a mandate over these States may require 
re-examination, Political considey tions must not, however, be 
allowed to over-ride our minimum recuirements for defence as 
set out in this paper. 


The 


TIMING OF THE s.NNOUNCEMENT OF THE SETTLEMENT . 


— «eS. The announcement of the proposed Partition Scheme 

is likely to create a considernble internal security 
@ requirement in the Levant States, and this may well 

extend to the whole of the .rab world, The timing of 
any announcement therefore calls for very great care 
and no announcement should be made until Ge rmany Ls 
defeated, since any such disturbance is unlikely to 
be short lived. 


Coe If HeMe Government decide to announce the plan 
for the nartition before the end of the war with Japan, 
the existing military position must be safeguarded, 


(Signed) A.F.e BROOKE 
" CG © PORTAL 
. {4.B, CUNNINGHAM 
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Offices of the War Cabinet, 
S Wele 


6TH JANUARY, 1942 
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(Previous Reference: C.0.8.(43) 312th Mecting (0), 2°Y 
Minute 7 


THE COMMITTEE considered a report by the Post Hostilities 
Planning Sub-Committee. 


SIR CHARLES PORTAL recalled that a previous version of 
this papery had been considcred by the Committee at their 
meeting? on 22nd Deceniber 1943, when the Vice-Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff had put forward a re=draft prepared 
in the War Office. 


The Committee had preferred the form of the War Office 
draft and had instructed the Post Hostilities Planning Sube 
Committee to prepare a revised report following the War 
Office form, but incorporating certain additionalpoints 
whieh had been raised in discussion, The paper now before 
the Committee was the result of these instructionse. 


SIR ALAN BROOKE said that he was on the whole prepared 
to atcept the paper in its present form, but felt that it 
needed strengthening in certain respects. He suggested 
certain amendments which were agreed. 


The attention of the Committee was drawn to paragraph 
22 or the report which recommended that the final partition 
Scheme should be examined by the Chiefs of Staff in order 
that a miliary appreciation of its implications might be i 
submitted by thom to the War Cabinet. It was suggested 
that the Joint Planning Staff should be instructed to carry 
out this examination. 


THE COMMITTEE : - 


(a) Approved the report by the Post-Hostilities 
Planning Sub-Comnittee subject to the amendments 
put forward by the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff and instructed the Secretary to forward it 
OV : their Signaturesto the War Cabinet Committee 
on Palestine: 


(b) instructed the Joint Planning Staff to examine the 
partition schcm: propoged by the War Cabinet 
Comnittee on Palestingé in the light of the -32 
report by the Post Hostilities Planning Sub- 
Committee and to report at an early date on the 
strategic implicaticns of the scheme proposed 
by the Ministcrial Committee. 


é P.H.P.(43) 44 (Fina1)~?) 
A C.0.8.(43) 312th Meeting (0), Minute 7— 3° 


I | # P.M.(43) 29 dated 20th December ~ ab [1, Naa 
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Le Ubu sCT Vs THE PAPER 


le This report has been prepared as the result of 
a request by the War Cabinet Committee on Palestine to the 
Chiefs of Staff to state essential British military needs 
in the four new Levant States, which they have proposed 
should be set up an the territories now comprising Syrias 
> Lebanon, Palestine and Trans-Jordan. 


IL ¢ PLAN OF PARTITION PROPOSED BY THE WAR CABINET 
COMMITTER ON PALESTINE. 


Qe The proposals of this Committee are illustrated 
on the Map attached at Annex 'A‘'. Bricfly they are:= 


(a) To sect up three Independent States in the 
Levant, namely Greater Syria, Lebanon and 4 
Jewish State; 


(b) To set up a State of Jerusalem under a 
British Administrations 


ITI. BRITISH S TEGIC CONSIDERATIONS IN THE MIDDLE HAST. 


46 The strategic needs of the British Fapire and 
Commonwealth in the Middle East are as follows:~- 
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f Control of the Eastern exit of the :.editcrranean; 


Be Security of the sources of oil and of their supply 
lines; 





C. Safe use of airficlds and other facilities for air 
routes to India cnd the Far Hast. and to Southern 
oaitrica; 

D. Security of sea comuunications ; 


Ke i. besc for Imperial strateszic reserves. 


f..__ Control of the Mastern Uxit pig Mee Mee eee a ° 
Me 40 Mtinkil hel on oy Ani . ce he epelet Lome ler f ae aeten~ 
ue ~ Tho security of the Brifish & ampire in time of wer ae fee 
bw depends on our Ane te sie te 
» aby 


(a) To deny to any cneny Muropean state ececcss to the 
Indicn Occen and Far: fast through the Middle Sas 


(b) To impose an economic blockade; 
(ec) To estcblish a base in the Middle Best from which 


to deploy our resources. snd to make use of that 

flexibility which the exercise of See end Air 

. Powcr provides. ; OM 

Aw [etter fev et OV jer 

° For these reasons; we st retain; (responsibility 

for oe defence cnd control of ite Sucz Canal cand possess 
frsedom of ection:‘in the adjacent states in timo of 
emergency. in order to give depth to our defences of the 
Cencel and of the oil installations, and to deny the eneny 
the use of air-ficlds in those creas from which they might 
threaten our security or establish contact betwecon TRurope 

rl ond she Far Rast. It should be noted that the snglo- 
ngyptian Treaty limits our rights to station troops in 
uSypt in timo of peace, and that the Treaty is. in any ccse., 
subject to revision in 1956. 


Be ___Sccurity of the Sources of Oil and their Lincs of Supply. 
6. The oilfields in Irea end South Persic are the 


most important source of oil supoly to the a olan mnpire , 
end their potential capacity is belicvcd to be many times the 


present output. The extent of the new ficlds al eeaoe 
surveyed in Iraq, Persie end the sArabicn Littoral is very 
great, and further discoveries sre necrly certein when survcys 
are completed. It is, therefore, safe to assume that these 


sources of supply will inerccse in importance, especially in 
view of the limited life of the oilficlds in Russie and 
{merica. The location of the principcl ficlds, actual and 
potential, is indicated on the Mao atteched at Annex 'B'. 


ts Supplics from the Middlc Best oilficlds reach 
the iiccditcrrancan cither by tanker from the Persian Gulf or 
by oDipelinc. In peacctime,delivery by pipeline saves 
shipping «nd reduccs the cost of oil to this country. In 


wartime,the heavy call on tenkers and the threats to our sea 
conmunicetions make the use of these pipelines of vital 
importanec, especially to our fleet in the Meditcrranean and 
our forces based on the Middlc Bast. 


deine 








8. The existing pipelines Prom rag would run through 
Greater Syria cnd tcrminaté at Haifa in tho Jewish Statc,and 
Tripoli in Lebanon. They are likely to be augmented by a 
second pipcline from asdled oss to Haifa. bie further Dipeline 
from the new fields in Kuweit, Hasa and Qatar has been 
proposed, end may well tomminate at Gaza in Greater Syria: 


Heifa contains the only large and efficient 
efinerics and See tenks in the Levent. tripoli has a 
tank farm end a refinery of limited capacity anc. incfficicnt 
design. It must be expectcd that the numbor and sizo of 
installations will increese as the oilfields are Ney Ob A. 


9. From this it follows that in peacctime the 
security of the oilficlds is an cconomic necessity, and the 
pipelines and instellations are of considerable cconomic 
value to British intcrests. In wer they are of vitel 
importance. 


410% The m and order in the Levent 
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4a . 
4 = 6 } + 1 + 4) a -_ +- - , Treo 
in: resec and their protection 2n War..enre,; 


and adjoining states in ; : 
therefore, a major concern. To Gnsure our interests we snall 
require the following rights:- 


(a) To teke such military action as we inay deen 
> 4 


in « state of emergency. 
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) To heave frecdom of movement for our armed 
rees in each Stete,' and absolute priority of 
ssage over cll means of communication in time 
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c) To hire on a long lease such : 
may require to safeguard our interests 
Ce Safe use of Airfields and other faciiities for cir routes. 
ys Whilst it cannot be said with certainty which 
routes the Empire Air Lines will follow. a control centre for 
cir lines to the Middle East, India. th For Bast.and possibly 


Southern Africa,will be required. lt scoms probable that 
airfields situated in the Jerusalem State. esnecially .the 


4 


airport of Lydde, and possibly in Greater Syrian end the Jewish 
State will be necessary links in the chain. Such airfields 
are of great economic importance in peace. In wor, airfields 
in the Levant ‘area, which would ealso be reauvired as bases for 
use by on air striking force, beconmc e strategic necessity. 
fant’ 

ies We shewtd, therefore, try to secure the right a 
all times to develop such airfields and jie tall: tions in this 
aren as may be necessary, end full facilities for their 
commercial and militery usc. 


D: Security of Sca Communications 


ee The principal sca route between the United 
Kingdom and India and the Far East is by way of the 
Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. A longer route involves 
an uneconomic use of shipping which is. at a premium during 
wer-time. 
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He A&A base for Imperial Strategic Reserve 


——— = 


14. A most convenient site for strategic reserves 


the armed forces. of the British Bmpirc ond eaves 
the neighbourhood of the Hastern Mods Gort ‘aricen, beccuse t 
Oo nodal point of our sea and air communic fe ee 


IV. - SITUATION AFTER THE WAR. 


15. The measures which it will be necessary to take 


will be dependent on a number of fectors such as:- 


(a) The character of any World Sccurity Organisation. 


(bo) The policy of the U.S.A., who cre becoming 
progressively more interested in these ereas because of 
the oil potentialities. 

(ec : The nature of our relations with other nations, 
especially France, Russie and Turkey. 

(ad) The stebility of the propose? Independent Statcs. 
(e) The settlement of the local Jowish-vireb »vrodi ois. 
(f) The relations of the Independent Stetes with other 
interested powers cnd movements, such as France, °1ld 


Jewry and Arcb Federctione 


16. It is impossible to forecas's “t the present time 


the effects of any of these factor 


The records of the Tred: end Eeyptian Governments, 
since their countries achieved inde »sendence, are warnins 


AN t : We eRe 
against plecing too much relicnee uvon the three »ro pose 


4. + - 


independent Levant States as pillars of our security in time 


of crisise Moreover, the Jewish aqvestion is likely 
to continue as a disturbing element in the arce, es th 
J 


contemplated settlement may not continue to satisfy Jewish 


anbitionse 


ae CONCLUSIONS ON STRATEGIC NEDSS. 





eS We conclude that the peace and security of 


Greater Syria, Lebanon ond the Jewish end Jcrusala@i Statscs 3 
of the utmost importance to the British Empire and Gommonweal 

fore, do everythin 
in our power to ensure the integrity and teaceful developme 


Wi’ 


and must be inaintained. We should, therc 


these States. The right to station adequate British forces and 


to control air and naval bases and means of communi 


ration in 


thet area after the war, is an essential British interest which 


should be secured by treaties binding each Statc- The ¢ 
treaties which were entered into with tryot on 
their application because details of milit: 


}-~< 
C4 


2 SKS | 
too precisely defined. Although it mey be di fricult in 
treaties made with the Levant States to obtain terms more 
favourable to us than those provided for in the Egyptian 


treaties, we should try to avoid over=-precision and state 
requireinents as broadly as possible. 


ml 


analogous 


1 7 wit? 7 
L ia Surrere 


G3 


jrnamoante we 
ULYCHMeCnNus Were 


4+ }. 
Lil 


ind Iraq 
our 
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18. The following cre the 


Gone 
CG tO 


arrangaa 


ents which 


* 


we consider it should be our obje steblish:- 
(a) The right to stetion in such places in eech ha 


ed forces as 
ntorests ; 


roa 


as we may require 
neccssary for the 


(b) 


such erm 
deofenee of our 


The right to hold on lease, or other s 


we may cons 


icure tenure, 


adequate bascs and trrining areas; 

(c) That when, in the opinion of H.M.G. in the U>K., 

a state of cnerzcency cxists, British forees of all 
deseriptions shall heve complete frocdoa of moveluent ana 
obsolute priority of passare by rondc, rall, air, sca snd 
inland waterwaye 

(ad) The right to use all harbours and cirficids: 

(ec) The grent to British Commonwoalth Air lincs of ful 
facilities at suitceble airficlds wherever thes vy dE 
requirede 

(f) The agreenent of the new ope Ss conecrncd md als 
of Iraq and Saudi-Arabdin, to levy no toll, tax, excise or 
customs duty on any oil passing through but now for us 
in their respective tcrritorics. JInstead, and a 
additional incentive to iaintoain pence ana order, sacr 
should be paid to cach State a royalty on ali such oil 
lcss the cost of ropairing any Wiltuldoiese causcd t 
the pipclines in that Stcte. 
19. In return for the foresoins hts; H.M.G.:in the 
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United Kinsdoin should be »preparcd to sucrontce the independence 
of the four proposed Levant Statcs,s 

20 « AS the proposed partition cut cross the sont 
fronticrs of Syric and Lebanon, the position of Franc jaien 
Legally is still ontrustcd with a Mendate over thes stntes fv 
must be taken into considerstion. 

Political considerations may [eC 2% GLTLICuLsS ae 
to obtain the rights set out in perasrcaoh 18, but at te least Sees 
we should retecin the right to move in foress in time of é 
emergoncy, provision-for the stationine o:; our forces 11 eee 
of peace being made in the aren oF our di nt NGA. 

Vi. TIMING OF THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SSTTLEMANT. 

C1. The announcunent of the proposed Pertition Uchene 
is likely to create c considcrable internal security 
requirement in the Levent St:.tes, and this may well extend to 
the whole of the jrab world. The timin fF eny snnouncanent 
therefore cclls for very great care and no announcencnt should 
be made until Geracny io eer onkea, since any such disturbance is 
unlikely to be short livedse 

If HoM.Ge dccide to announce the plan for the 
partition before the end of the wor with sae the cxistins 
militery position must be safersucrdcd. 

Vila RECOMMENDATIONS. 
224 The FPincl Paertigion Scheme snould be examined by the 
Chiefs of Steff in order that e militery appreciation of its - 


subinitted by them to the Wer 


CE Jiened) GLADWYN JIBB. 
Chairman 
for the §s’ 


implications may be 
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CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE | ; 


Extract from C.0.S.(43) 31a Meeting(e) 


Held on SrA Decevter 1945. 


?. BRITISH STRATEGIC NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATES 
PeHeP. (43) 41 (Final) — Q\ 5 
: 4 & te 
rl (Previous Reference: 0.0.S.(43) 306th Mecting (0), Minute 4) 


THE COMMITTEE considered a redraft of the report on the 
British strategic needs in the Levant States which had been 
prepared and circulated by the War Office. 


SIR CHARLES POPTAL said that he very much preferred 
the redrafted version but wrvild like some mention made of 
the use of air bases in this arca for use by a strategic 
air striking force. 


SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM agreed tnat the War Office 
redraft was an improvement on the original paper. There 
were, however, several drafting amendments which he would 
like to see made to the former, 


LT.-GENERAL NYE suggested that the Jewish intercst in 
Palestine was a factor which might be added to paragraph 14 
of the draft. 


THE COMMITTEE: = 


Instructed the Post Hostilities Planning Sub- 
Committecs to redraft their report on the lines 
of the War Office version, taking into account 
the above suggestions and the Admiralty 
amendments. 
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WAR CABINET. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE. 


Notre BY THE CHAIRMAN. 


I forward herewith, for the consideration of the War Cabinet, the Report 
of the Committee on Palestine, together with a Note of Dissent by the Minister 
of State in respect of certain of the recommendations made by the remainder of 


the Committee. 
2. As stated in paragraph 37 of the Report, the comments of the Chiefs of 
Staff on the proposals have not yet been received. : 
(Initialled) H. M. 


Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, 
20th December, 1943. 





APPOINTMENT, TERMS OF REFERENCE AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


A rics 
At their meeting on the 12th July, 1943, the War Cabinet appointed a 
Ministerial Committee on Palestine, consisting of — 

The Home Secretary (Chairman). 

The Lord Privy Seal (Lord Cranborne). 

The Secretary of State for India. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Secretary of State for Air. 

The Minister of State. 

The Deputy Minister of State Resident in the Middle East was subsequently 
added to the Committee. 
2. The terms of reference of the Committee were as follows :-— 

The Committee’s task is to consider and report to the War Cabinet on 
the long-term policy for Palestine. The Committee should start by examining 
the Peel Commission’s Report, and considering whether that scheme, or some 
variant of it, can now be adopted. 

Among other matters, the Committee will take into consideration— 

(2) The possibilities of development in the Negeb. 

(b) The suggestion that satellite Jewish Settlements should be estab- 

lished in other areas, e.g., Cyrenaica, Tripolitania or Eritrea. 


SUMMARY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 
3. The following is a summary of the conclusions at which the Committee 
has arrived on the terms of reference quoted above :— 
(1) That a policy based on partition offers the best and possibly the only 
final solution of the Palestine problem. , ‘ 
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(b) Jerusalem Territory. 

9. We do not think that. it is necessary for us to argue in detail the 
desirability of excluding Jerusalem and its environs, the centre of two religions 
and a focal point of a third, from Arab or Jewish territory. We therefore 


recommend the establishment of a small Jerusalem Territory, to be administered | 


by a British High Commissioner. The functions of the High Commissioner will 
be— 
(2) To supervise the general day-to-day administration of the area comprised 
in the Jerusalem Territory. ie 
(b) To ensure free access to the Holy Places by the adherents of all religions. 
(c) To settle disputes arising out of the rights and claims of the different 
religious communities in respect of the Holy Places. 
(d2) To regulate immigration into the Jerusalem Territory. 


With reference to (d), there should be free access into the Jerusalem Territory by 
both Arabs and Jews, but neither Arab nor Jew should be permitted to take up 
permanent residence in it without approval previously obtained. 


10. The boundaries which we propose for the Jerusalem Territory are shown 
on the map; they have been so drawn as to include within them the road and 
railway between Tel Aviv and Jerusalem from the points where they leave the 
Jewish State. Jews will thus be able to proceed from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem 
without passing through Arab territory. Were the Jerusalem Territory limited to 
an island around Jerusalem and Bethlehem, with a strip of Arab land between 
if and the Jewish State, it would be necessary to provide by treaty for free access 
through this strip. Under such a system there would always be danger of 
incidents, which might give the Jews an opportunity of complaining to the world 
that they were being deprived by the Arabs of the right of free access to the Holy 
City and lead to a repetition of the demand made to the Partition Commission 
for a Jewish corridor to link the Jewish State to Jerusalem. As it is intended 
that the Jerusalem Territory shall have open boundaries, there will be no obstacle 
to the free passage through it of Arabs travelling between the Arab areas to the 
north and south of it. 


1i. The boundaries of the Jerusalem Territory will include Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, the broadcasting station at Ramallah, the Lydda aerodrome (which 
is likely to be an important centre in post-war Empire air communications) and 
the source of the Jerusalem water supply at Ras el Ein. ~ 


12. It will be for consideration what is to be the nationality of persons 
domiciled in the Jerusalem Territory. It has been suggested that domicile in 
that Territory should not confer a separate nationality; in that event, persons 
domiciled there would, if Jews, be deemed to be nationals of the Jewish State, 
if non-Jews, of the Arab State. On the other hand, it can be urged that any such 
arrangement would afford to the neighbouring States unlimited opportunities of 
interference in the guise of protection of their nationals and thus prevent the 
successful administration of the area. The matter will be further examined when 
the details of the scheme come to be considered. 


(c) Arab areas. 


13. The question of the disposal of the Arab areas raises an issue of con- 
siderable magnitude. The authorities in the Middle East have consistently 
expressed the view that no scheme for the partition of Palestine will succeed unless 
it ig linked to a further plan for the proper arrangement of the. Levant 
States as a whole. The Arab portions of Palestine, both Galilee and the area 
lying to the east and south of the Jewish State, will be much too weak, both 
economically and politically, to stand alone (the property tax assessment of both 
areas combined represents only one-eighth of the total property tax assessment of 
Palestine) and, as things stand at present, will have to be fused, respectively, with 
the Lebanon and Trans-Jordan. It would be an immense advantage if South 
Lebanon cum Galilee and this enlarged Trans-Jordan could, in turn, be fused with 
Syria and this should, we consider, be the object of Britain’s policy in the 
Levant. It would make partition infinitely easier; it is to Syria (of which they 
were citizens prior to its arbitrary dismemberment after the last war) that the 
Palestinian Arabs look and not to the Lebanon or to the somewhat backward State 
. of Trans-Jordan. Indeed, fusion with Trans-Jordan would hardly be accepted by 

the majority except as the only alternative to inclusion in a J wel State. On the 
other hand, fusion with a Greater Syria would be welcome and would give 
those so transferred confidence against further 


diplomacy. 


encroachments by force or. 


tod ae 


_ 14. The arrangement which we propose involves the creation of four States 
in the Levant, Greater Syria (consisting of Syria, Trans-Jordan, the Arab residue 


of Palestine and the portion of Lebanon south and east of Sidon), the Lebanon 


(as at present constituted but subject to the above slight truncation on its southern 
border), the Jewish State and the Jerusalem Territory. 

15. There are indications that no strong objections will be raised by the 
Lebanese to the proposed slight truncation of their State. Indeed, the transfer to 
Syria of the area in question may well be acceptable to the Maronites, who would 
otherwise find their majority position weakened by the accession of 105,000 
Galilean Moslems. In any event, the transfer, while desirable, is not an essential 
feature of the scheme and might be left to the Syrians and to the Lebanese 
to determine. If it can be effected, Galilee will obtain a physical connection 
with Greater Syria, to which it will pass; otherwise, Galilee will be incor- 
porated in the Lebanon. The Galilean Arabs, while preferring fusion with Syria, 
would be unlikely to object to absorption in the Lebanon, to the southern popula- 
tion of which State they are in all respects akin. 


16. We deal in somewhat more detail with this proposal in para- 
graphs 24 to 33 of this Report. While we are not prepared to accept the extreme 
view that the partition of Palestine is impossible without the creation of a 
Greater Syria, we are convinced that the creation of such a State would 
enormously facilitate the operation and greatly decrease the heart-burning and 
disappointment (and therewith the riots and bloodshed) which partition is in 
any circumstances bound to evoke. 


EXTENT TO WHICH THE SCHEME OF PARTITION RECOMMENDED FULFILS THE 
CONDITIONS PRESCRIBED, 


17. We propose now to examine the extent to which the scheme recommended 
by us fulfils the conditions prescribed in paragraph 5. 


(a) Possibility of consolidation and development within the Jewish State. 

The Jewish State will contain 81 per cent. of the Jewish population of 
Palestine (almost all the remainder being in the Jerusalem Territory) and 88 per 
cent. of the Jewish-owned land. It will contain the three cities of Haifa, ‘Tel 
Aviv and Jaffa. Almost all the Jewish industries-(the only important exception 
being the potash works on the Dead Sea) will be within the State, and most of 
the Arab industries as well. The State will contain the best land in Palestine, 
including 99 per cent. of all Jewish-owned citrus and 82 per cent. of all the citrus 
grown in the country, Arab and Jewish. This is an important asset since 
citrus is Palestine’s most valuable crop and, in peace-time, its principal export. 
The large amount of Arab citrus land included in the Jewish State will constitute 
a valid Arab grievance, but it is unavoidable if the Jews are to be given the area 
in which their settlements are situated, since here Arab and Jewish groves are 
inextricably inter-mixed. ‘The relative value of the land within the Jewish 
State can be judged from the fact that its property tax assessment is nearly 
two and a half times as great as the property tax assessment of the remainder 
of Palestine. 

Objection will doubtless be raised to the scheme by the Jews on the score 
of the small size of the State; this is an inevitable feature of any reasonable 
partition scheme, since Palestine is, even viewed as a whole, only a small country 
and room must be left for the Arab population, which numbers well over a million. 
Any claim that the State is too small to absorb a considerable number of new 
Immigrants is, however, easy to refute. Of the total Jewish population of 
Palestine, 64 per cent. live in the four cities of Jerusalem, Haifa, Tel-Aviv and 
Jaffa, 18 per cent. in the smaller towns and only 18 per cent. in the rural settle- 
ments. In the result, 82 per cent. of the population are living on an area of 
less than 90 square miles, including the rural area farmed by the inhabitants of 
the smaller towns. In the light of these figures it is difficult to argue that a State 
containing over 1,500 square miles affords, on the ground of size, no scope for a 
further substantial increase of population by way of immigration, if employment 
for further immigrants can be found. i 

The ideal of a people “rooted in the soil” has always been dear to 
the Zionists, but there are practical limits to the extent to which this ideal js 
capable of realisation in the circumstances obtaining in Palestine. The Partition 
Commission, in paragraph 148 of its Report, propounded a formula for deter- 
mining the absorptive capacity of rural Palestine. Application of this formula 
shows that, on the Jewish rural land, the economic limit of population has 
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own territory and have attained, to quote the words of the Royal Commission, 
‘a Jewish nation, planted in Palestine, giving its nationals the same status in 
the world as other nations give theirs.’’ As regards the Arabs, we do not 
consider that our proposals should create lasting resentment either in neigh- 


_bouring Arab countries or among those Arabs who are excluded from the Jewish 


State; particularly, in the latter case, if the Arab residue of Palestine can be 
linked to a Greater Syria. 


That there will be resentment, and deep resentment, among the 343,000 — 


Arabs who will be included in the Jewish State is certain, but this is inseparable 
from any scheme of partition; here again, as already stated, we can only claim 
that we have limited the number of such Arabs to what we consider the minimum 
practicable. There is at least reason to hope that the resentment will be less 
keen among the Arabs affected, who have lived for years in close contact with 


_ Jewish neighbours and, in some cases, profited from the fact, than would have been 


that of the Arabs in areas where this is not the case, had such areas been 
included in the State. To what extent this resentment will be lasting will 
depend largely upon the treatment, political, cultural and economic, accorded 
by the Jewish majority to the Arab minority. This treatment will also, to a 
large extent, determine the prospects of internal peace within the Jewish State. 


(1) Repercussions in Palestine and in neighbouring Arab Countries. 


It is impossible to forecast with any degree of certainty what will be the 
repercussions in Palestine and in the neighbouring countries of the announcement 
of a scheme of partition on the’lines which we propose. On the Jewish side, 
there will certainly be trouble with extremist elements, but we trust that the 
more moderate sections will realise the benefits which will accrue to Jewry under 
the scheme. As regards the Arabs, local outbreaks are inevitable, particularly in 
Jaffa, and much sympathy for those so rebelling will doubtless be excited both 
inside and outside Palestine. Resistance will have to be faced and dealt with; 
the extent to which the Arabs in the Arab areas of Palestine will associate 
themselves with such resistance will depend largely upon whether or not it is 
possible to'offer them security for themselves by merging them in a Greater Syria. 
In the neighbouring States, the solution will probably not be regarded as so 
inequitable as to warrant an indefinite prolongation of violent opposition. The 
view of the authorities on the spot is that the scheme embodies the maximum 
concessigns to the Jews which can be granted without the certainty of civil war 
and of widespread disturbance throughout the Middle East, but that, provided it 
is limited as proposed, it may (although no guarantee to that effect can be eiven) 
be possible to put it through at the expense of local riots and disturbances only. 


18. It is certain that no reasonable scheme of partition will be acceptable 
to either party. We believe the scheme which we propose to be both reasonable 
and fair in all the circumstances, and think that His Majesty’s Government 
should accept and face the risks involved in its implementation. 


FEATURES OF THE SCHEME REQUIRING SPECIAL COMMENT. 


19. There are three features of the scheme which appear to us to require 
special comment. These are dealt with below :— 


(a) Inclusion of Haifa in the Jewish State. 


The inclusion of Haifa in the Jewish State may well give rise to argument ; 
the port of Haifa is of such strategic importance that there might be advantage 
from the point of view of the Protecting Powers in an arrangement under which 
the city and the land immediately surrounding it would be formed into an Enclave 
and administered by the authority responsible for the administration of the 
Jerusalem Territory. The fact that the population of the city is mixed, consisting 
of 88,398 Jews and 64,220 Arabs, would afford further justification for such ar 
arrangement. On the other hand, it would have serious repercussions on the 
economy of the Jewish State. Haifa is an important centre of Jewish industry ; 
Arab industrial development in the city and its vicinity cannot compare with that 
achieved and in process of being achieved by the Jews. Any division of territory 
which placed the industries of the two large Jewish industrial centres, Tel Aviv 
and Haifa, in different States, and possibly under different tariffs, would lead to 
incongruous results and be most difficult to defend. For this reason we consider 
the inclusion of Haifa in the Jewish State to be the only practical solution. As 
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regards strategic requirements, a guarantee by the Great Powers of the integrity 
of the States to be set up must be a feature of any scheme of Partition, and the 
Powers must, for the purpose, have treaty rights to maintain troops, aerodromes, 
naval facilities and the like anywhere within the area. Provided that the Powers 
have full control over the actual port, an object which, subject to the views of the 
Chiefs of Staff, might be achieved by leasing it from the Jewish State, there seems 
to us to be no reason for demanding that the Haifa area as a whole should be 
placed under their direct administration. 


(b) Inclusion of Jaffa in the Jewish State. 


The inclusion of Jaffa in the Jewish State is dictated by considerations of 
practicability rather than of desirability. Jaffa—Tel Aviv is, in fact, one town, 
and it is really more correct to speak of Jafia—Tel Aviv as a town of 235,030 
inhabitants—167,580 Jews and 67,450 Arabs—than it is to speak of Jaffa as a 
separate town of 91,870 inhabitants—66,700 Arabs and 25,170 Jews. If the two 
towns were placed in different States, the boundary between the States would have 
to be drawn down the centre of a road. The Partition Commission found itself 
forced to envisage such a road with a high iron railing, forming the actual 
boundary, along the middle of it; it is unnecessary for us to dilate on the fantastic 
nature of or on the administrative inconvenience inherent in such an expedient. 
Moreover, the isolation of Jaffa as Arab territory would be useless unless a 
corridor leading to it were provided; apart from the fact that we are most 
anxious to avoid corridors, Jaffa is now completely ringed by Jewish land, through 
which the corridor would: have to pass, while it would separate the suburban 
settlements for workers which have sprung up to the south of Jaffa from Tel 
Aviv, where the workers in question are employed. 

We place no great importance on the preservation of Jafia as an Arab port; 
viewed as a port, it is already moribund. It has not been in operation to any 
extent since 1936, and at best it provided only an open roadstead, where ships 
could be moored and unloaded by lighters in favourable weather. Even should 
Jaffa be re-opened, the development of Haifa, only fifty miles to the north, as a 
deep-water harbour will result in the loss of much of its old traffic. Facilities 
ean be arranged for Arab transit cargo both at Haifa and, if reopened, at Jafia— 
Tel Aviv; we consider that all Arab needs can be thus met without inviting the 
complications which any attempt to maintain Jaffa as an “‘island’’ Arab port 
necessarily involves. 


(c) Inclusion of the Huleh salient in the Jewish State. 


The Huleh salient is the finger of land which stabs up in the north-east of 
Palestine between the Lebanon on the west and Syria on the east. Adminis- 
tratively, there are arguments in favour of the inclusion of the salient in the Arab 
State. This would obviate what must otherwise be an awkward boundary, would 
give a direct connection between Arab Galilee and Syria, and would place in the 
Arab State an area which contains 36,500 Arabs and only 5,000 Jews. The 
argument in favour of its inclusion in the Jewish State rests on the fact that the 
Jews hold a concession, purchased for a sum of about £200,000 from the original 
Turkish concessionnaires, for the drainage of Lake Huleh and the adjacent 
marshes. ‘This purchase was effected under the direct auspices of Government, 
which has participated in the cost of drawing up a comprehensive project, 
extending beyond the concession boundaries, and which in 1939 agreed (although 
on the outbreak of war the offer was withdrawn) to contribute a quarter of a 
million pounds towards the cost of a joint scheme. The Jews place great store on 
the project, which they claim will provide subsistence for from 3,000 to 3,600 
families, and would certainly represent as a breach of faith any action which 
would render their concession valueless. Moreover, the Huleh basin is a 
malarious plague spot, and will so remain unless the project is executed; the Jews 
are the only people who can provide the enterprise and capital for its execution, 
especially as the cost is so high that there is little hope of the scheme proving 
financially remunerative. It is for these reasons that we are of opinion that the 
balance of advantage lies in the inclusion of the salient in the Jewish State. 


THe NEGEB. 


20. Our terms of reference require that we should investigate the possibilities 
of development in the Negeb. The term ‘‘ Negeb,’’ an old Hebrew appellation 
meaning ‘‘ The South,’’ is loosely employed and covers no really defined area: 
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we use it to describe the triangle of land which extends from the southern edge 
of the Beduin barley lands in the north-west of the Beersheba Sub-district to 
Aqaba on the Gulf bearing that name, as shown in the map appended to this 
Report. We have included the barley lands referred to in the Arab area, They 
lie in a tract where the rainfall is both deficient and precarious and where a 
careful hydrographic survey has shown that no subsoil water supply exists. Every 
cultivable acre is already cultivated by the Beduin inhabitants of the tract. 
who eke out a precarious livelihood from the process, the total area available 
affording to each a holding much below any reasonable subsistence area of cereal 
land of the kind in question. 


21. The Negeb south of the barley lands covers an area of 3,780 square miles 
or more than a third of Palestine. The Jews have always held that, if placed 
in possession of it, they could turn it to good account, but this optimism seems 
to us to be contrary to all the evidence. The tract consists in the main of a 
tangle of limestone hills which have lost practically all their soil as the result 
of thousands of years of erosion; a member of an archeological expedition which 
was recently investigating town sites on the borders of the Negeb described these 
hills as presenting ‘‘ a bare, pale aspect, such as one might expect to find in the 
moon,’ and again as ‘‘ miles of rocky emptiness.’ There is no water in the 
tract; it has an average annual rainfall of less than four inches, while much 
of it has less than two inches or, in other words, is practically rainless. 


22. We have considered how this area can best be disposed of. Seeing that 
the Jews claim that it can be developed, we agree that its potentialities should 
be explored, but the attachment of it forthwith as an island appendage to the 
Jewish State is, in our view, open to objection on several grounds. In the first 
place, both Egypt and Saudi Arabia would protest against the establishment of 
Jewish State land contiguous or almost contiguous to their borders. In the 
second place, we are strongly averse to the creation of “ islands’’ since such 
creation leads inevitably to a demand for connecting corridors. In the third 
place, and this is the most important consideration, if the tract is now included 
in the Jewish State and if, as we anticipate, investigation proves it to be value- 
less, no matter what warning might have been given in advance world Jewry 
will inevitably voice the complaint that it has been misled by the offer of a State 
two-thirds of which is desert and that it is entitled to reparation accordingly. 


23. We see no reason to face any of these complications unless and until it 
has been shown that some useful object will be served thereby. We therefore 
recommend that the Negeb be retained, for the present at least, under the control 
of the High Commissioner of Jerusalem. Experts, whose technical qualifications 
are as unquestionable as their probity and impartiality, should visit the Negeb 
and explore its potentialities. This investigation should preferably be carried out 
under the auspices of the International Body, the creation of which we recommend 
in paragraph 27. An announcement would simultaneously be made that, should 
development prove to be possible, His Majesty’s Government would be prepared 
to grant a lease of the area to a Chartered Company willing to undertake such 
development. The lease would, of course, safeguard existing rights such as the 
oil prospecting licences already granted. No pronouncement as to the ultimate 
Statehood of the area would be made nor would it be necessary to specify a Jewish 
Chartered Company; none but a Jewish Company would be interested. Should, 
when the investigation is complete, the report of the experts be negative, the area 
could be left under the control of the High Commissioner or, alternatively, be 
made over to Greater Syria without arousing either attention or complaint. On 
the evidence, it appears improbable that Jewish interest in the Negeb will extend 
beyond the investigation stage and, this being so, we would take no action now 
which is likely to lead to undesirable repercussions, international or otherwise 
immediately, or to trouble and new demands in the future. ‘ 


GREATER SYRIA. 


24. We have already, in paragraph 13 of this Report, advocated the 
re-arrangement of the Levant and the creation of a Greater Syria to consist of 
Syria, Trans-Jordan, Southern Lebanon and the Arab areas of Palestine. 
Greater Syria, as thus constituted, would be linked in a loosely knit association of 
Levant States with the Lebanon, the Jerusalem Territory and the Jewish State. 
We have also expressed the view that, unless some such arrangement is adopted 
the partition of Palestine will be far more difficult and the risk of failure far 
greater than would otherwise be the case. There is, moreover, a strong case on 








merits for the restoration of a Greater Syria. It is desired by all Arabs (with the 
exception of Saudi Arabia) and would be a return to a political order which 
lasted for many centuries and was disturbed only by the arbitrary dismemberment 
of the Levant after the last war. We regard it as important that care should be 
taken that no pronouncement of any kind is made on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government which may subsequently conflict with the attainment of this objective 
and that Britain’s policy in the Levant should be specifically framed and pursued 


Wwith this end in view. 


25. The territorial integrity of each of the Levant States would be 
guaranteed by Treaties which might be Anglo-French or, possibly, An lo-French- 
American. The Treaties would also provide for the safeguarding of British and 
French strategic interests. For example, Great Britain would doubtless require 
extensive rights in the Port of Haifa for naval and commercial purposes, rights 
over aerodromes in the several States for military use and rights to maintain 
troops. It would further be necessary to come to an agreement with the French 
as to the ultimate responsibility (which would have to be British) for the defence 
of the States, both inter se and against external aggression, a matter in which. 
although they might be able to make a contribution to their own defence, the 
States would certainly require assistance. 


26. It is desirable that the States should, if possible, agree to the joint 
administration of certain common services, which should include currency, 
customs, posts and telegraphs and railways. We do not think that it would be 
possible to contemplate establishing for the purpose any form of Inter-State 
Legislative Assembly as the Jews would inevitably regard this as a means of 
subjecting them to Arab domination. The common services might, however, be 
administered by Joint Boards operating under specific agreements for each service. 
We are not at the moment in a position to make definite recommendations as to 
the composition and functions of these Joint Boards; this will be a matter for 
consideration when the details of the scheme come to be worked cut. Prima facie, 
there should be no insuperable difficulty, given goodwill, in arranging for the 
joint administration of currency, posts and telegraphs, and railways. The 
question of a customs union presents greater complications owing to the different 
economic interests of the Arabs and the Jews. The Arabs would, probably accept 
such a union (the Lebanese have already evinced their wish for a customs union 
with Syria) and it may be possible to meet Jewish interests by the establishment 
of a statistical frontier, duty being paid ov refunded by State to State on the 
basis of a statistical record of the goods passed. Such an arrangement gives no 
encouragement to the individual smuggler and obviates the need of policing a 
long and difficult boundary. Ultimately, however, these questions will be for 
the States themselves to decide; if no agreement can be reached regarding the 
joint administration of common services there will be no alternative to complete 
separation, each State being entirely independent. We regard it as important, 
however, that the Jerusalem Territory should act, in respect of customs, in 
conformity with Greater Syria, so that no customs barrier may be established 
which would impede the passage of Arabs crossing the Jerusalem State between 
the Arab areas to the north and south of it. 


27. Whether or not arrangements can be made for the joint administra- 
tion of common services, we consider that some form of reference body will be 
needed to which difficulties can be referred by the States for settlement, and we 
suggest that an International Body be set up by the United Nations for the 
purpose. This Body would have its headquarters at Jerusalem and would consist. 
of British, French and, if they will co-operate, American representatives, possibly 
on a part-time basis. The primary functions of this International Body would 
be to arbitrate on any matters which the States may agree to refer to it for the 
purpose and to supervise the observance of the Treaty obligations of the States 
on behalf of the Guarantor Powers. Not only do we regard the establishment of 
such a body as desirable in itself, but we feel that its establishment will go far 
to convince the world, on the one hand, that in furthering Arab unity Britain 
is not actuated by imperialistic motives, and the French, on the other, that there 
is no intention of ousting them from a recognised position in the Levant. 


28. The protection of the rights of minorities, and especially, at the outset, 
of the Arab minority in the Jewish State, is admittedly a difficult problem. The 
States will doubtless be prepared to give assurances of equitable treatment, and it 
will be the concern of the Guarantor Powers to see that these assurances are 
fulfilled. The International Body will be in a position to bring to the notice of 
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the Powers any unfair discrimination against minorities, but it would, in our 
view, be unwise to place an overt duty on them to do this, as this might encourage 
constant complaints on minor matters. 


29. We fully realise that our proposal for the constitution of a Greater 
Syria raises issues of international importance. It will probably be opposed by 
is Majesty King Ibn Saud, who will see in it the germ of a future northern 
Arab Federation under the Hashimite dynasty, and probably also by the French, 
especially those Frenchmen who desire to retain Syria and the Lebanon as an 
integral part of the French Empire. As regards Saudi Arabia, while in no way 
wishing to minimise the debt owed to King Ibn Saud for his friendship and good 
offices, we do not consider that the personal animosities of His Majesty (and they 
are little more) should be allowed to interfere with the implementation of what, 
even were partition not in question, would be the most statesmanlike redistribu- 
tion of the territories of the Levant. In asking the French to co-operate in the 
proposed scheme we should have many strong arguments to use. We should be 
asking them to recognise, in the spirit of the Atlantic Charter, the independence 
of an area which all through history has been united. We should be asking them 
to do no more than we ourselves are prepared to do, since we should be recognising 
the independence of the Jewish State, Trans-Jordan and the Arab part of 
Palestine, abandoning our Mandate in the same way as the French would be 
abandoning theirs. Finally, we should be offering them a seat on the International 
Body and giving them every opportunity to preserve their legitimate strategic 
and other interests in the Levant. ; 
30. The present developments in the Lebanon are likely to make both 
Syria and the Lebanon less willing to grant privileges to the French and, if the 
French Committee of Liberation can be brought to recognise that they have 
no means of enforcing wider demands, they may well be glad to enlist the support 
of Britain in securing their strategic position by means of an agreement for 
treaties between the Levant Governments and a future French Government, 
with a joint guarantee of frontiers by Britain and France. They could, by these 
means, at least ensure their strategic necessities, such as an adequate port, a 
good airfield as an air staging place between France and Indo-China, a wire- 
less station to form a link between France and her other colonies and such rights 
as are necessary for stationing troops and in connection with the Iraq _ pipe- 
line. We consider it most important that in any negotiations which may take 
place as the result of the recent incidents in the Lebanon. the close connection 
between the future of that country and of Syria on the one hand and the solution 
of the Palestine problem on the other, should be kept prominently in mind, 


_ 81. In the extreme case, however, the scheme could go through without 
French acquiescence If His Majesty’s Government are prepared to state that 
they will place no obstacle in the way of the fusion of Trans-Jordan and the 
Arab areas of Palestine with Syria and the Lebanon, subject to the satisfaction 
of British strategic requirements, the French would he powerless to prevent the 
two States in question from extending their territories accordingly. 

32. As regards the Arabs, there can be no doubt that the reconstitution 
of a Greater Syria would be eagerly welcomed: it. is the first step necessary 
towards the ultimate ideal of an Arab Federation, which is to-day much in the 
minds of Arab statesmen. Even in Trans-Jordan. the eyes of the Arabs are 
turned rather towards Damascus than towards Amman. Such reconstitution 
undertaken under British auspices, would, in our opinion, not only greatly 
enhance Britain’s prestige in the Levant but would vo far to reconcile the Aral 
world to the partition of Palestine. . oe 


33. If an association of States is established, as outlined above. we consider 
that His Majesty’s Government should take an active interest in the promotion 
ot its welfare and development. The chance of success of any political plan 
will be gravely handicapped by the continuance of the present economic state of 
affairs among the Arab populations, and greatly enhanced by positive meastires 
of economic up-grading; we believe that the technical backwardness and low 
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SATELLITE SETTLEMENTS. 


34. We are required by our terms of reference to take into consideration 
the suggestion that satellite Jewish Settlements should be established in areas 
other than Palestine, for example, in Cyrenaica, Tripolitania or Eritrea. 
Although we have received some account of conditions in these territories, and 
also in Italian Somaliland, Ethiopia and Madagascar, we have not sufficient 
information to enable us to report definitely on their potentialities; we would 
merely suggest at this stage that, until the Pee has been finally adjudicated, 
conquered territories should not be released for other purposes. So far as our 
information goes, the indications are that Ethiopia and Madagascar are the 
only two African countries which offer scope for Jewish settlement. 


35. In principle, we favour the idea of satellite settlements and agree that 
investigations in this direction should be continued, since it is obviously desirable 
that countries should be found where Jewish refugees can be accommodated. 
But we have come to the conclusion that it would be a tactical mistake to connect 
this issue with the settlement of the Palestine problem. If, coupled with a scheme 
of partition, an offer were made of land for satellite settlements elsewhere, 
suspicion would immediately be aroused that this consideration had influenced 
the decision as to the area to be allocated to the Jews in Palestine, the offer would 
be refused and agitation would be promoted for a corresponding increase in the 
size of the Jewish State. In our opinion, the creation of the Jewish State should 
precede any public discussion of the possibility of satellite colonies elsewhere. 
Once that State has been created, it will be in a position to negotiate with other 
Powers, using, if necessary, the good offices of Britain in support of its request, 
with a view to obtaining facilities for Jewish immigration into alien territories. 


TIMING. 


36. We have considered when and how the proposals which we have made, 
if endorsed by the War Cabinet, should be put into effect. It appears to us that 
three stages must be contemplated. 


37. The first stage is to obtain the approval of the War Cabinet to our 
outline proposals; until this step has been taken it is useless to proceed to the 
consideration of details. In order to expedite this stage we are submitting our 
Report without waiting for the comments of the Chiefs of Staff, to whom the 
outline scheme has been referred; while their requirements will necessitate the 
filling in of many details, we see no reason to anticipate that they will affect the 
main principles of the solution propounded. 


38. The second stage will involve the working out of all such details as must 
be in shape before any public pronouncement of policy can be made. This part 
of the work, which will involve close consultation with the Minister of State 
Resident in the Middle East and with the High Commissioner for Palestine, 
should be expedited to the greatest possible extent; it is of the utmost importance 
that, should a moment occur which is psychologically suitable for the launching 
of the scheme, the opportunity should not be lost owing to the work of prepara- 
tion being incomplete. This stage will also cover the making of the military 
arrangements necessary to quell the disturbances which are anticipated when the 
policy to be adopted is announced. 


39. The third stage will be the announcement of the proposals and the 
implementation of the undertaking given in Parliament to consult all interested 
parties, including Arabs and Jews, ‘before putting them into effect. We do not 
think that His Majesty's Government should take any immediate decision as to 
when this stage will be reached, but should leave the matter to be decided in the 
light of events. A suitable time may be with the collapse of German power in 
Europe, when Britain is riding on the crest of the wave of victory, and when, in 
consequence, its words will carry their greatest weight. But happenings in the 
Levant may dictate action at an earlier date; the important point is that all should 
be ready to enable the opportunity to be seized when it comes. 








CONCLUSION. 


40. Should His Majesty’s Government take the decisive 
partition to the Arabs and Jews, we do not think that that 
abandoned. Partition should be carried through, whatever 
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the parties to be given the choice between partition and a continuance of the 
present system, one or both might well elect for the latter, not with any intention 
of making the system workable, but merely in order to gain time for further 
propaganda in favour of its own extremist demands. Throughout our delibera- 
tions we have had two objects in view, equity and finality, and we are convinced 
that it is in partition that the only hope of finality lies. 


41. If, after partition had been effected, the Arabs elected to co-operate 
but the Jews refused to take control of the Jewish State, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would continue to administer it as it administers Palestine at present. The 
problem would at least be greatly simplified by the exclusion from the area of 
three-quarters of a million Arabs. and those the most troublesome, who now form 
part of the population of Palestine. We do not think that this phase would last 
for long; world Jewry would hardly condone so flagrant a flinging away of 
opportunity. 


42. Should both Jews and Arabs refuse to take over and administer the 
areas to be assigned to them, we consider that partition should nevertheless be 
effected. His Majesty’s Government would continue to administer the Jewish 
State under the Palestine Mandate while the Arab areas would be joined respec- 
tively to the Lebanon and Trans-Jordan, the latter area being administered under 
the Trans-Jordan Mandate. 


43. There is the further possibility, although we hope it is unlikely, that the 
Jews might accept the scheme and the Arabs refuse. This would give rise toa 
difficult and dangerous situation since we should be committed to the handing 
over of 343,000 Palestinian Arabs to Jewish control in the teeth not only of their 
own opposition but also of that of the Arabs in the rest of Palestine and of the 
neighbouring Arab States. We consider that every possible step should be taken 
to prevent such a situation arising and it is for this reason that we attach the 
utmost importance to the realisation of the Greater Syria project, which should 
minimise the risk. The necessity of avoiding this particular development is a 
point which must. we suggest, be constantly borne in mind in deciding the timing 
and method of the announcement of our proposals, but, in the “last resort, 
His Majesty’s Government should see their policy through. 


44, It is, in our view, imperative that, when the time comes, 
Government should act with unhesitating decision, 
to letting both Arabs and Jews know what is proposed before any changes are 
carried out, they are not bound to be affected by the views expressed by either 
side, and it 1s not necessary for them to enter into negotiations with the interested 
parties. Any such negotiations would compel both sides to state their maximum 
case; agreement would be impossible; and the chances of imposing a settlement 
without armed opposition would be ruined. There is much to be said for a 
King Solomon’s judgment when there is reasonable hope of each half of the 
baby surviving and leading a lusty life of its own. But it can only do so if the 
cut is swift and clean. , 


His Majesty's 
Although they are committed 





Norte oF DISSENT BY THE MINISTER OF STATE. 


_1 agree with my colleagues that ‘a practicable scheme artition c: 
devised, and that such a scheme offers the eo and peasibly the one nal sole 
of the Palestine problem.”’ I agree, too, that partition will be more acceptable 
(or less unacceptable) to the Arabs if it can be linked up with pechosais tia a 
greater Syria. I cannot agree that the scheme outlined in the Re ort will 
contribute in any way towards a solution of the Palestine problem i believe 
on the contrary, that it will provoke such violent Opposition throughout the Arab 
world as will jeopardise our whole position in the Middle East, and that ; 
will not be able to rely upon the continuous support of Parliament and : blic 
opinion to enforce these proposals against the opposition which they will c Cie ie 
arouse. So far from achieving a final solution of the problem of Paleeting ie : 
convinced that the attempt to enforce a solution of this kind will Me ite 
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regarded by the Arabs as a gross breach of faith. It is all the more important, 
therefore, that when we make this new departure we avoid needless provocation 
to them. The proposals in the majority report seem to me to be needlessly and 
dangerously provocative. ; 

In the first place it is proposed that nearly a third of the Arab population 
of Palestine should be put in the Jewish State under Jewish domination 
(paragraph 17 (6)). The Jewish State will contain the best land in Palestine, 
almost all the Jewish industries, and most of the Arab industries as well 
(paragraph 17 (a) ). It will contain nearly twice as much Arab as Jewish land 
paragraph 17 9) ). The ports of Haifa and Jaffa are both to be in the Jewish 

tate (paragraph 19 (@) and (b) ). 

The proposals in the majority report reduce the area of the Jewish State 
by 410 square miles as compared with the recommendations of the Peel 
Commission. The Report points out, however, that much of the land which has 
been subtracted consists of barren hillside, while the areas which have been 
added are fertile and suitable for intensive cultivation. The taxable capacity 
of the Jewish State which is proposed by the majority report is greater by 
10 per cent. than that proposed by the Peel Commission (paragraphs 6 and 7). 
And the relative value of the land within the Jewish State can be judged from 
the fact that its property tax assessment is nearly two and a half times as great 
as the property tax assessment of the remainder of Palestine (paragraph 17 (a) ) 

The proposals of the Peel Commission caused two years of Arab revolt and 
disturbance. These present proposals go further in the direction of meeting the 
Jewish claims at the expense of the Arabs in everything except the area of the 
Jewish State. The Jewish State is to be richer, and the Arab State poorer. The 
Arab State is to be deprived of all its fertile lands and of most of its industries. 
It is to be deprived of the port of Jaffa. And a very large additional tract of 
land, the Negeb, is to be held temporarily under the control of the High 
Commissioner of Jerusalem and no pronouncement as to the ultimate statehood 
of the area is to be made. The Arabs will certainly suspect that it is being 
reserved for ultimate Jewish control. 

All in all, I find it very difficult to understand why we should expect the 
Arabs to react more favourably towards proposals which would in many respects 
be even more objectionable to them than the proposals which they rejected im 
1937. I am aware that it is the opinion of the authorities in Palestine itself that 
the scheme of partition outlined in the majority report could be enforced against 
the opposition of the Palestinian Arabs. But we have to consider also the effect 
of these proposals upon neighbouring countries. And I am advised that the 
reaction there would be of so violent and explosive a character as to endanger 
our whole position in the Middle East. We must remember, too, that we would 
have to bear the whole responsibility ourselves, for to the best of my belief 
we could expect no help from the United States, or from the French. From what 
Colonel Hoskins told us recently, the Americans are thinking of a Palestine 
solution on very different lines. The French, for their part, might not be sorry 
to see us involved in difficulties even more serious than those from which they 
are in process of extricating themselves in Syria and the Lebanon. Recent events 
in the Lebanon, indeed, are probably only a faint retlection of the troubles which 
we may expect if we, in our turn, are faced with the opposition of the Arab world. 

It is, of course, obvious that any scheme of partition will create Arab hostility 
in greater or less degree. It is obvious, too, that populations and lands are so 
inextricably mixed up as between Jew and Arab that any scheme of partition 
will be unjust to the Arabs. Nevertheless, I believe that the present proposals 
are quite unnecessarily provocative to Arab opinion, and that they can be modified 
so as to make them at least tolerable to the Arabs without wrecking or even 
weakening the Jewish State. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Huleh salient and the area Beisan—Nazareth- 
Tiberias should be given to the Arabs. These areas contain a formidable majority 
of Arabs as against Jews (82,000 and 29,000). The frontier would then run 
approximately along the North-South road Nazareth—Affule-Jenin, and the 
Jewish State would remain a self-contained unit. The Arabs would be left with 
some (it would not be much) of the more desirable land in Palestine and 
something to compensate them for the loss of the citrus lands in the coastal 
strip. If these areas were omitted from the Jewish State, the Arab State would 
be left with a frontier which would fit in very much better with the Committee’s 
proposals. 

I consider that, granted all the serious disadvantages of a corridor, Jafia 
should remain under Arab control, and that the Negeb, too, should be part of 
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the Arab lands, on the understanding that if the results of the Commission of 
Enquiry were favourable the Arabs would grant a lease of the area to a Chartered 
Company willing to develop it. Alternatively, if the Negeb is to come under 
the control of the High Commissioner for Jerusalem, it should be made clear 
that it is not intended ever to include this in the Jewish State. This, however, 
is an undesirable alternative, since it would be difficult to convince the Arabs that 
we would not succumb, in the end, to Jewish pressure and hand the Negeb over 
to the Jewish State. 

I do not pretend that these proposals, even modified as I have suggested, 
would be acceptable to the Arabs. But I consider that they would not provoke 
an agitation that we would not be able to control, and that we would have a 
reasonable chance of enforcing them. I consider, on the other hand, that the 
proposals as they stand in the majority report would be completely unenforceable. 


(Initialled) R. EL. 


Offices of the War Cabinet, S.W.1, 
10th December, 1943. 
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You will remember that when the Chiefs ff 
staff discussed the paper on British Strategic Neéds 
‘ln the Levant States after the War (P.H.P. (43) 41 
(Final) last Thursday, V.C.1.G.S. said he would like 
more time to consider the paper. He wondered whether 
Our requirements could not have been set out more 
Clearly. I understand that C.A.S. also thought the 
paper could Nave been more clear, but confessed that 
he had not had much success at an attempt to reshape 
it himself. 


V.C.1.G.5., on his return from the 
meeting, gave instructions for a redraft to be 
prepared in the War Office. This has now been done 
and V.C.1I.G.S. has sent a copy of the redraft to the 
First Sea Lord and the C.A.S. under es letter 
OL which I attach a CODY es) uw " 24 


I send herewith a copy of the redraft for 
the lnformation of your office. I have not included 
the two maps referred to in our paper because I do 
not think you will need them. 





Presumably you will put the P.H.P. Paper 
on the Agenda again early next week. I Suggest that 
1t should not go on on Monday in order to give the 
rirst Sea Lord and the C.A.S. time to read the Sugge (A 
redrait. : 
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had the paper reedrafted in the jar office and emeclose 
a colby of this reedrart. vhe change ic one of orm 
rather than of substance. e 

hether this re~iraft is an improvement on 
the original PHP paper is a matter of opinion, dls 


@ you may care to read it and jet me know what you think 
when we discuss the subject carly next week. 


fore rely, 
(sd) By ti lated Nye 


First sea Lord 
CeoAcSe 


@ 


@ (>) Go further ow policy of imposing an economic blockede; 


(ec) Yo eateblish a base in the Middle Eaet from which to deploy our 
resources and to make use of the flexibility which Sea Power 





allows. 


5. For these reasons we must retain responsibility for the defence 
of the Svez Caenel and heave freedom of action in the adjacent states in 
time of emergency, in order to give depth to our defences both of the 
Gemal and oil installations, end to deny the enery the use of eir- 
fields in those areas from which they might threaten our security or 
establish contect between “urcre and the Fer Saest. In this connection 


” {t+ is relevant to point out thet our rights tnéer the Angi-Ugyptian 


Yreaty to station troops in Egypt is limited, end ice due to expire in 
1966. 


1 ond their lines of Sup 





6. Oilfields in Ireq and South Persie are ons of the most importent 
sourees of oil supply to the Dritish =mpire ond are shown on Map | pes 
their potential capacity is believed to be many times the rresent 
output ond the extent of the new fields already surveyed in iPped, 

& Persie and the Arabian Littoral ie very great. Further discoveries 
are nearly certain when surveys sre completed. it is therefore sate 
to assume thet these aources of supsly will inereare in importance, 
ennpecieally in view of the limitations of the major ailfields in 
Russia end smerice end the destruction to oil facilities in Dutch 


Beet Indies en@ Burma. 


Te Supoly from Middle Masterm fiel@ése to the Mediterranean is either 
by tanker from Persian Gulf or by pipelina. In peacntime delivery by 
pipeline reduces the cost of 911 to this eountry and seves shipping. 

In wartime the shortege of tankers and the heszards of sea comunicat- 
Gy jones makes the use of these pipelines of vital importance, especielly 


to sur fleet in the Mediterranean and our forces besed on Middle Bast. 


8.  &xisting pipelines to Neife (in proposed Jewish State) and to 
Uripeli (in Greater Syria) are likely to be augmented by a second 


pipeline/ 


Pipeline from Kirkuk te Faifa and gpom the new f£ieléSin Kuweit and 
Qater which elthough net settled mey well terminete in Gaze (in 


AG the Mediterranean termini of the pipelines such as Neifea and 
tripoli eterage tenks and refineries are located. Some of these are 
at precent Limited in cepaeity and of inefficient design but we must 
anticipate thet the number and sise of these instelletions will 
inerease #8 ihe oilfields are developed. 


9. Prom this it follows thet in pescetime the seeurity of the oil- 
fields is an economi: necesaity end the pipelines and installations at 
the Mediterranean termini, such ses Weifa, are of eonsijereble economic 
value to Spitish interests, while in the event of war they become ea 


vital eoncern, 


The maintenance of law and order in the Levant and adjoining 
States in pesce and the ability to pretect them in war are therefore 
of maor concern and to ensure our interests we shell recuire the 


follow ng rights:~ 


(a: To teke such mili‘ary action as we may deem neceasary in a atate 


of amergency; 


(ob) To have freedom of movement in each state and ebsolute mriority 


of pagsage ovor all means of cormumication in tine of emergency; 


{e) To hive on a long lesse euch sreas as ve may require to safe- 


guard our interests. 


Sete uso of Airfields and 





10. Whilst it cannot be said with certainty which routes the “umpire 
Air Lines will follow, o junction of air lines to India, the Far sst 
and peaeibly South “friee will be required in the Middle Best. It 
seems probable that eirfields situated in the Jerusalem Stete, 
especially the airport in Uyeda, and peesibly in Greater Syris end 


the Jerish State will be necessary links in the ehein, Whilst these 


airfields/ 





| SECRETARY. bet lu at Ci a 


Reference the P.H.P. Sub-Committee's Paper on 
the Levant States. 


see I attach a list of the present distribution 
of the document. This list includes the P.H.P. ) 
Sub-Committee members, a certain internal distribution 
in the P.H.P. Staff, and a distribution required | 
for the Chiefs of Staff, who have got the Paper in 
front of them now. All other copies have been 
withdrawn, and I do not think we can very well cut 
the circulation down any smaller. 





115 copies of the map were made, not 150, 
@ and all of them were attached to Papers. There are 

therefore none lying about, except those attached 
to the copies on the list. 





l7th December, 1943, 
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4. # BRITISH STRATEGIC NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATS 


P.HeP.(43) 41 (Final) - af 


(Previous Reference: C.0.S.(43) 284th Meeting 


Minute nae - Ig 


THE COMMITTEE had before them a report by the 
Post Hostilities Planning Sub-Committee reviewing 
the essential British military needs in the Levant 
States in the light of a report which was being 
submitted by the Palestine Committee to the War 
Cabinete 


LIEUT.-GENERAL NYE said that he had not yet 
had time to study the report by the Post War 
Planners but his first impressions were that our 
strategic requirements had not been stated with 
sufficient precision, The guestions involved 
were of great military imvoortance and he suggested 
that consideration of the report might be deferred 
for 48 hours. 


THE COMMITTEE: -— 


Agreed to give further consideration 
to the eport by the P.H.P. Comnittce 
Gp Cl 


é fx 
cere 


meetine 4 yn Saturday morning 


aS, 


G 1 
10th December, 


nn 
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The circulation of this paper has been strictly limited. 
It is issued for the personal use of... Me« ena as” Gee at 
MOST SECRET. 
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WAR CABINGT 
POST-HOSTILITIES PLANNING SU S=-COMMITTEE, 
BRITISH STRATSGIC NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATES. 


Report by the Post-Hostilities Planning Sub-Conmittee 


& = SSS. Se S.C OoOOv'' mr OOOO Oe_— 


INTRODUCTION, 





1. The Palestine Committee have requested the Chiefs of Staff 

to study the essential British military necds in each of the four 

Levant States, Greater Syria, Lebanon, Jerusalcom and the 

Jewish State (vide map attachcd) into which they are recommending 
- to the War Cabinct that the areca of Syria, Lebanon, Palcstinc and 

Trans jordania should be partitioned, 


2) This plan for partition as accepted by the Palostine 
Committoc* is given in P.M. (43)14 of the 12th November, 1943, 
with the modification that the Hulch salicnt has bocn addcd 

to the north-cast corner of the Jewish Statc, and consequently 
the remainder of Arecd Galilcc will bcocome part of Greater Syria 
or, altornatively, of the Lebanon State, 


ae ASSUMPTIONS. 
a This paper is written on the assumptions;:-= 


(a) that the partition scheme is acecpted by 
H,M. Government in the Unitcd Kingdom, and 


(b) that any world security organization which 
may be set up after tho war will not 
initially be of a character to relicve the 
British Empirc and Commonwealth of responsibility 
for ensuring their strategic position in the Levant, 


FRENCH INTERESTS, 


a. Attached, at Appendix A, is a statcment prepared by the 
Foreign Office setting out the political implications of French 
| tintcrosts in this “reas 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ARE. 


a. These four suggestcd Lovant States will form part of the 
group of countries of the Near and Middlc East including 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Egypt, which lic across the main sca, land 
and air routes from Great Britain to the East, The Levant 


eee ee te ee ee ee ee Oe oe ee ee ee ee ee Ee Ge ee ee ee ee Ce ee Ce ee CE Ce ey SE Gee Gee eee Gt ee ee A rc Sr er TT le SN SY ey Ge cee GURNEE ee Jae fae 
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States cannot stratcgically be ‘gripe le apart from Egypt and the 
major oil arcas lying immediately to the cast namely, Traq, Southern 
Persia, Kuvwceit, Hasa and Qatar. 


6. The information which has been sup»vlicd to us apes ea aes 

the goncral world oil position, particularly as it affects future 

demands and the sourccs from which thcy will be mct, indicates eee 

the security of those oil sunplics and of the mcans for their 

transport by land or sca constitute a vital British intcrest,. Furthor, 
having regard to the U.S.A,'s oil outlook (sce Apoendix B) and also 

to Amcrican concessionary rights, cxclus ive or sharcd, in Iraq, Kuwcit, 
Hasa and Qatar, the U.S.A.'s intcorcsts in this arca arc second only 

to ours. The tcrm British is uscd through this paper in its widest 
sensc, sincc, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and cventually 
Canada, may have to look to the Middle Bast for thc bulk of their 

Oil sSupplics. 


_ STRATEGIC REQUIREMENTS. 
Te The principal Britisn strategic rceavircomoents in this areca 


arc to cnsurc i:- 
(a) Tho security of Imperial comminicationse 
(ob) The sccurity of oil supplics. 
(c) Tho availability of this arca as a baso 
from which to cxecrt pressure in case of 


developments threatening British vital 
intcrests. 


Cy 


Empe rial Communications. 


8. As regards 7(a), the principal sca route betwcen the 
Unitcd Kingdom and India, Australia, New Zcaland and the Far 
BRastern Colonial Empire is by way of the Mcditcrrancan, the Sucz 
Vd Canal, the Red Sea and Indian Occan. The corresponding air routes 
arc by way of Egypt, Jcrusalcm Statc, Grcatcr Syria, Iraq and thence 
across Persia or along tho Jxvsabircn Littoral. The airport at Lydda 
an the proposed Jorucolu: State is likely to be a nodal point for 
EFisish civil alr lilacs. 


Linos of Oil Supply. 


Je As regards 7(b) the following pipo lines already exist or 
arc in contemplation :- 


(a) Iraq to Tripoli (Lebanon) and Haifa.(Already completed), 


(b) Iraq to Haifa-(Project of an additional pipe line now 
under discussion with the United Statcs authoritics). 


(c) Bventually :~ 
1) Possible line linking ait 
uv 3 he LOVE int o Pos 8 Di 

“ \ 


discussed). 


SQ. an nwo ey reduction 
LLiItiZ AYO. .a irdady be ing 


@ (ii) tossible linc linking Forsi: a Anglo~Amc rica 
oil) with thc Levant. Lote Company already 
Possesses concessionary rights por the section from 


Iraq to Trans jordan CtC. 


lie 
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(444) Yot further pipe lincs linking Iraq (i.c., Iraq 


s potrolcum Company procuction) with the Mcditerrancan, 
TU, Haifa, 


as tho main Mediterranean terminus of the pipeline 
from the Irnq oilficlds, will be the port for the onward 
passage of oil through the Ncditecrrancan,. It nlso contains 
tho only large and cfficient refincrics in the Lovant, This 
port will further be noecded as a subsidiary fuclling basc for 
light naval forces operating in the castorn licditerrancan,. 


Apart from Haifa, the refining capacity of which will be 
four million tons por annum in 1944, the only other oil port 
in the Levant is Tripoli, the oxisting port for the northern 
section of the Iraq pipeline systom which bifurcatcs at Haditha 
to Tripoli anc Haifa rcspectively. There is a refinery at 
Tripoli, of which the capacity and quality of products are 
neslisible, Under pro-war conditions tho crude oil ex Tripoli 
was sont to France, Thore is a very large tank farm at Tripoli. 


The sceurity of the existing and future pipelines and 
refinerics anc of the oil-producing arcas thomsclves is, anc will 
romain, a major British intercst, For this purpose wo shall ncea 
at all timcs- to enjoy the full use of the lines of communication 
passing through Lebanon, Greater Syria, Jewish and Jerusalom 
States including the railway from Kantara to Haifa anc Tripoli and 
the road from Haifs to Baghdad, The latter will probably be 
furthor davoloned in the future, possibly with the adcition of a 
subsidiary ronc from |Akaba through the Negeb to connect with the 
Haifae-Baghdad route, 


As regards 8(c), the most convenient sitc for the 
strategic reserves of the armed forees of the British Empire 
ané Covmonwealth is the neighbourhood of the Sastern Meciterrancan 
anc the Suez Canal becausc, as is shown in para 8 above, here 
is the nodal point of our imperial communications, Any threat to 
the canal anc its sca anproaches can be met by forces stationed 
in or near the canal zone, Any threat against any part of the 
gast=-west route, cr against any British tcrritorics in Asia, 
Africa or the Pacific, can be mot by quick transport of the armed 
forces stationce at or nenr the nodal voint of the Suez Canal to 
the scene of the threat, The right, uncer the terms of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, to station troops on Egyptian soil is 
limitec, anc is cue to expire in 1956, mven if this right is 
renewed the Levant States will provice an important further aroa 
for the lLocstion of our strategic resorves, 


Factors jffcoting Security. 
ees" 


Peace anc sccurity in this part of the worlc will cepend 
upon a number of unpredictable factors, includcing:- 


(a) future Cevelopments in the Arab movement; 
(b) the success or otherwise of the plan proposed; 


(c) our relations with other States after the war, 
including the nature of any agrécucnts which we 
may succecd in making with the Lovant States, Egypt, 
Irag, Saudi Arabia and Persia, granting us 
military facilitics in these countrics, 


<~ 


(ad) the position of France in the area. 


14. The future development of the Arab movement depends 
greatly upon the relationship between Ibn Saud and the 
Hashimite dynasty (the descendants of King Hussein of Mecca) 
which rules in Iraq and Transjordania. At present, Ibn Saud 
regards the Iraqi Governucnt's proposals for Arab federation 
as a cloak for Hashtm.te ambition at the expense of Saudi- 
Arabia. Nobody can say whether the extremes of Hashimite and 
Saudi-Arabian policy will ever meet o», if they do, whether 
the consequences wi.11 be beneficial to us. The result of such 
@ concord might well be an outbreak of xenophobia - never far 
from the Moslem mind. In that case,the necessity to protect 
our vital intercsts Jn the Middle East would lead to an 
extensive military commitment. 


152 The records of the Tragi and Egyptian Governments, since 
their countries achivuved independence, are a warning against 
placing too much rel:.ance upon the three proposed independent 
Levant States as pillars of our security in time of crisis. 
Moreover, the Jcowish question is likely to continue as a 
disturbing element in the area, as the contemplated settlement 
may not continue to satisfy Jewish ambitions. 


16. The nature of the post-war world settlement cannot but 
affect the defence of the main east-west highway of the British 
Empire and Conmonwvcoalth; but *%+s detailed examination is 
clearly beyond the secpc of the present paper. We have felt 
bound, in considering the security of British interests, to 
work on the assumpt?.on in parae3 (b). 


i7e The future position of France in this area is difficult 
to forecast. At prosent she has definite rights and 
interests which we have recognised (see Appendix A). On the 
other hand, the presens mandated territories of Syria and the 
Lebanon seem to be dcterm.ned to rid themselves of all 
French control, to cstabl*’.sh their complete inderendence 

and to deny to the French any special interests in their 
country. Our prestige in these countries is high; that 
of France is very low. To associate ourselves with the 
French, therefore, in an approach to Syria and Lebanon might 
prejudice our case with them considerably. Nevertheless, 
some arrangement wili have to be made with the French, 

but its nature is impossible to forcsee at present. The 
growing insistence by Syria and Lebanon on their 
independence may act as an obstacle in the way of our 
obtaining the right to station British troops in these 
countries in time of peace, though not necessarily in 
periods of emergency. We should, in any case, try to 
obtain such rights in the territories to be added to Syria 
and Lebanon under the proposed plane 





CONCLUSIONS, 


rk We conclude that the peace and security of Greater Syria, 
banon and the Jewish and Jerusalen statcs is of the utnost 
importance to the stratcgic sccurity of the British Empire and 
Conmonwealth and must bo naintained, The right to station adequate 
British stratcgic resorvcs, and to control air and sca bases and 
means of communication in thosc countrics aftcr tho war, is an 
csscntihal British intcrcst which should be sccurcd by treatics 
binding cach State. The analogous trcatics wiieh wore cntcrced into 
with Egypt and Iraq suffered in their application because details of 
nllitary rcquircnments were too preciscly dcfincd, Although it hay 
be difficult in the treatics nade with the Levant Statcs to obtain 
torms morc favourable to us than those provided for in the Egyptian 
and Iraq trcatics we should try to avoid over-prccision and state 
our requirements as broadly as possiblc. 


a9 The following arc the gonersal arrangencnts which we 
consider it should be our objcet to cstablish i- 


(a) Tho right to station 4n such places in cach state 
as we nay require such armed forcecs as wo may 
consider neccessary for the cofcnee of our 
intcrcests. 


(ob) The right to hold on lcasc, or otner sccurc tcnurc, 
adcquate bascs and training arcase 


(c) That whon, in the opinion of H.ileGe in the Ueke, 
2. state of encrgency oxists, Dritish forees shall 
have complcte freedon of movencnt and absolute 
priority of passage by road, rail, sca or inland 
wotcorway. 


(a) The right to use all harbours, and airfields. 


(c) The grant to British civil airlincs of full 
facilitics to dcvclop suitabic airficlds and 
installations wherever they : ay require then. 


(f) Tho agreencnt of the Statcs, including Iraq and 
SoudieArabia, to levy no toll, taxy cxcise or 
eustons duty on any oil passing, through but not for 
usc in thcir rospective tcrritorics, In licu 
thercof, and as an additional incentive to naintain 
peace and ordcr, there should be paid to each Statc a 
royalty on all such oil less tie cost of ropairins 
any wilful danage caused to the pipe~-lincs in that 
St at U6 


20 In return for the forcgoing rignts, ile Me Ge in the United 
Kingdon should be prepared to guarantec the independicnes of the rour 
proposed Levant Statcs, ww 


| As these Statcs cut across the fronticrs of present Syria 
and present Lebanon, the FPronech nay have to bc consulted about 
arrangenonts for the strategic defences of the arcade AS stated in 
Appendix A, the Forcign Office adwise thet it may not be practicable 
to arrange for British garrisons in the tcrritorics at present 
conprising Syria and Lebanon. 


— >) oe 


oe % 





& In addition, as cxplaincd in Apoundix 5, the U.S.A. have 
Such large oil interests inthe area that thcy will have to be 
consultcd about, and probably associated with, any arrangements 
made regarding the Middlic East arca.* 

We therefore recomend that when toc tiix coms, 
discussions should take place with the Prenen anc UeS.Governnents 
concerning the details of the arrangements to be negotiated with 
individual Statcs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SETTLEIGNT. 

Sle If H.M.G. decide to announce the plan for partition 
before the cond of the war with Japan, clauscs should bo inscrtod 
in the treatics to cnsurc that the cxistinge nilitary position is 
mai ntaincd. 

226 We apprecrate that the announccicnt of the proposed 
partition may crceatc a considerable intcrnal sccurity requircnent 
in the Levant Statcs. The tining of any 2 unccenent, therefore, 
calls for very great care, and it is doubtful whothor any statcmont 
Should be madc before, at the carlicst, the ond of the war in 
EBurope, In any casc no announctient snow. Co made until the 


: 7 7 < ; YVAN ‘ 4 ~ 


Middle Bast Command has available sufficicnt forces to guell any 
nossible disturbanccs. 
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L»Richmond Terracc, 
SeWele 
13th Decembcr,19l3. 
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in’ Syria and the Lebanon: 
she ae Conp. 


le In Syria and the Lebanon, unlike Palestine and 
Transjordan, there are certain special factors which may 
increase our difficulties in obtaining our strategic 
requirements. <n these countrics, we have already 
undertaken two major sonmitments, First, we have endorsed 
the French proimise of independence given to these States 
in 1941, when our troops cntered Syria, and we have 
recognized the presen. Governments as the Governments of 
indepen wee Statesa 

that they shall have a peodom.nant privileged position in 
present Syria and present L banon among all EKuropean nations. 


sec HOLY » we have promised the French 


Ce Thus, in vlew of our pledge to the French, it seems 
clear that we shall have to mc to an widerstanding with 
them, if we wish to take uny steps to safceuard British 
strategic interests in Syria or the Lebanon: and that this 
Anglo-French military waderstanding will have to be based 
upon the assumption that Franee shall remain the predominant 
Huropean Power in that area, 


ey 


3e France nagotiatcd t3 bL4¢8 with Syria and the Lebanon 

in 1936, but these treaties were not ratified by the French 
Chamber and they never entered anto forces. The treaty with 
Syria is very similar to the Anplo-Iraqi Treaty, It provides 
for two French air beses in Syria (corresponding to the two 
British air bases in iraq), bwi does not provide for any 

other French g j = ae time (except as a temporary 
arrangement for irs 11 Deasze and the Alawite 
beers tory.) » though there o speclal measures laid down in the 
case of r, or the inmincnt.threat of war, The treaty with 
the Lebanon +8 Similar, execpt that it provides for the 
maintenance of French naval, military and air units in the 
Lebanon. 


al. fe 
) 
‘ 
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is it is evident\ that at Lloast 3 Ho Wad 
difficult, am probabl; beecceinien tO “dnduee the local 
Government to agree to larger forcign garrisons than were 
contemplated in 3936. Morcover, the fact that we have 
already rocopnized Syria and His Lebanon as in?*-enflent 
Governments would make it especially diffierlt to overcome 
the natural reluctarece of NiLse Gee haan to grant to us Si 
to any other forelgn Government, further military facilitie 
which would be regarded to some extent as a limitation of 


=) 


their independence. 


50 The Forcign Office, consider that it will probably not be 
praeticable to arrange for British garrisons in the territories 
at present co mip ri sins oyrLa ana the Lebanon, uniess indeed France 
proves unable or unfit to.exarcise after the war the limited 
functions wirueh are to bc reeorved to her in these arsas,. If 
post-war Hrance is sdle to 4ischarge these functions, any foreign 
troops stationed in these territorics will be French troopse 

This does not, howéver, oreciude the posethi lity of a situation 
arising in which British Troops may have to operate over the whole 
of the Middle Kast in order, to enforre the partition of Palestines 





APPE APPENDIX NDIX Be 
OI, Ili THE MIDDLE BAST. 


Importance to the British Empire of Middle Rast Oile 


le Whatever security system emerges, the importance 

to the British Empire and the Commonwealth of the 
oilfields of the Middle Nast, the capacity of which is 
belicved to be many times the present output, cannot 

be over-stressed. Moreover, the extent of the fields 
already discovered is very great, both in Iraq: and Persia, 
and on the Arabian Littoral, . Further discoveries are 
certain when the surveys are completed, and may even extend 
to submarine areas at or near the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Iraq and Sauthern Persia are already, and Kuweit, Hasa and 
Qatar will soon b6, in active operation on a large scale. 


Reasons why Increased Exploitation of iliddle East 
Oil Fields is likely. 





2. Increased developucnt of these fields and of 
the new ficlds of the ‘dale Fast oil-bearing areas is 
certain. In some cascs it has alrcady started. The 


reasons for this are:- 


(a) The natural oil resources of the UsSeA. 
have a definite limited life, particularly 
having regard to the exceptionally high 
seale witndrawal from this wasting assct. 

(bo) The great undeveloped areas it is believed 
anc now to be found in the Middle East 
where the U.S.A., through their 
S6anaesiphase intcrests, heve now a very” 


large stake. These concessionary interests 
are in gencral closely united with Br i 
concerns, and it is in the highest degree 


desirable thet the measure of co- oun ian 
believed to have existed in the past should 
be strengthened and extended in the joint 
interest of both oountries wherever possible. 
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20th November, 1943. 
“Dew Blader, : 


Levant. States 





Iy 
| The question referred te in vee Glenta of 

18th November to Hollis about hastening the Chiefs of 
Staff acpreciation was raised at the meeting of the 

Chiefs of Staff Committee this morning. 1g 


- You will. see from the attached extract of the 
minutes that whereas every effort will be nade to 
Farnish the eppretiation as soon as possible, the 

Chiefs of Staff are reluctant to rush through the 
study of wheat is clearly a very important ani far- 
— post-war strategical problen, 


“Atheist use Cerdcot hese a nd 
To MY eee Cae 
G.B, Blaker, Esq., 


Joint Secretary, Jar Cabinet re 
Committee on Palestine. 
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CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTE 


kxtract from C,.0.S.(43) eS rw k Meeting (e) 
Held on QOR\ Nove bee 19113, 


9%. . BRITISH STRATEGIC N.3iDS IN LEVJNT STATES JETER 


THE WAR. 
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Pris COMMITTEES refcrred to a Noto® <n the above 
subjcet which had been referred to the Post Hostilitics 
Planning. Sub-Comiittec «ct the rcquist sf the Palestine 
Committes end in anticipation of Chicfs of § 
instructions. Owing t> the Cetciled informetion which 
Woula hnve to be collectccd from Cepartmm@ts and from 
wutside intorests, c.g. sil companics, the P.H.P.Committce 


had estimated that the rcport cculc not-be_campleted before. 
the first week in Deccnber. si ica 
a 
& request hod now beon received fram the Palestine 
Committee stating that it w:ulc probably be neccessary to 
make rccommeniati:ns to the War Cabinct very soon and 
asking that the Chicfs of Stcff shjiule furnien their 


a ee 


~~, * = 7 os on * = 7 ae = an 4 ingly “ale a ae awrite e 9 
aporeciction ecrlicr then at prescnt contempiatcces 


fhe Chicfs of Stcff agreed thet the P.H.P.Conmmittce 


om OS Vv 
7} ~, 5 ‘ne he — the ‘4 VK * Gy c ‘ my > - . + J 4 + 5 -~ = _— ¥ 
shovle be instructcc Tt ross on with their report with 
2 s : " 1 a ae ey ‘7.2 ax) a oe Cush aa) ee o on 
aA Viow to its being tcokcn by the Chicfs of Sterr as so cn 
ont 4. — 
GAT 


aS possible. But -wing t: the very important postewar 
strategic implicctions 2f this question, it was most 
uncesireblc thet the ducy Tf the problom si 

rushccde 


THE COMMITTED: - 
Instructec the Secretary t® inform the 
Y 
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ne 
I refer to the Minufe dated 18th Noveniber and addressed to 
gadier Hollis by Mr. G.B. Blaker, the Joint Secretary of the 
Cabinet Committee on Palestine, regarding the questions 
ating to British strategic requirements in the Levant States 
[ter the war, which has been put by the Palestine Comuittee to 
the Chiefs of Staff and by them passed on to the Post-Hostilities 
Planning Sub-Committee. 






I have already informed Mr. Blaker on two occasions that, in 
my Opinion, it is unlikely that the Chiefs of Staff will be,in a 
position to give a definite opinion on this question for atfieast 
another three weeks. My reasons for this opinion are that before 
the Post-Hostilities Planning Sub-Committee can begin to draft a 
Paper, it is necessary for them to obtain a great deal of information, 
not only from various departments, but also from outside interests 
eg. the oil companies. If all that is required is a general survey; 
this has already been provided for the Palestine Committee in the 
miper dated 25th August 1943, number P.H.P. (43) 6a¥ If, however, 
I understand is the case, detailed comuents are now required on 
the strategic consequences which flow from the political proposals 
of the Palestine Committee, it is necessary to study in detail what 
will be the shape and location of British interests in the Middle 
Kast after the war. It is impossible to lay down defence «han 
requirements until we know with reasonable accuracy what we wil be 
reguired to defend. 





eo. 


For these reasons we have already been in touch with the 
Petroleum Pivision of the Ministry of Fuel and Power, and they are 
obtaining certain information for us from the oil companies. +, 
do not think, however, that our Strategic Section will have had 
time to receive and digest this information and the other information 
which they are seeking from other sources.and to produce a draft 


paper before the end of next Week, the 27th ever ee: This draft 
paper will then have to be consider@€@ by the P.l.P. Committee and 
circulated to the Foreign Office and the three service Departments 


r comment. It would be unfair to expect the Service Devartments 
comment intelli: gently on a question of this importance in much 
sss than a week. it, therefore, seems improbable that the P.H.P. 
sommittee will be in a position to bring their report to the Chiefs 
of Staff much before the 4th December. You will know better than 
I how long it will then take for the paper to be considered and 
approved by the Chief 
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of Staff Committee, but here again the 


matter is: obviously of first rate importance and I should be 
surprised if the Chiefs of Staff were prepared to give a definite 
decision much before the 15th Deceuber. 


There is: ‘one eae point to which I should like to draw attention, 


namely the last paragraph of Mr. Blaker's Minute. I cannot see that 
this remark has any ‘bearing on the position. Our strategic requirements 


in the Middle East consist in having such facilities as will enable us 
to ensure the security of certain communications and installations 
against any attack. Whether that attack is to be apprehended from 
the French or from some other Power is surely a political question 
which Ministers are more qualified to decide theinselves than their 
Military Advisers. 





19th November 1943. 
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.  , You will see from the 
| lke 
ese attached atinmte that the Palestine 
Committee are already turning the 


heat on, Would you let me know 





, | H, Anh 
for the information of, Colonel Price 
the date on which the P.H.P, 

@ Committee will report? 
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On 11th November I sent you a note/enich has now 
been circulated as an Annex to C.0.8. (43) 299, asking 
that the Chiefs of Staff should state what would be the 
British Military requirements in the Levant States 
after the war, which should be safeguarded by Treaty,in 
order that the Ministerial Committee on Palestine might 
have the views of the Chiefs of Staff in mind when they 
came to make their recommendations to the War Cabinet. 


The Palestine Committee were yesterday informed 
that the Chiefs of Staff would probably be in a 
position to state their requirements by a date early in 
December. 


I am directed by the Committee to inform the Chief 
of Staff that owing to the present political situation 
in Syria and the Lebanon it may be necessary for the 
Comnittee to make their recommendations to the War 
Cabinet very soon and at very short notice, and I am to 
request, therefore, that if it is possible the Chiefs 
of Staff should furnish their appreciation at an earlier 
date than has hitherto been contemplated, and, in fact, 
as soon as they possibly can. 


It would facilitate the work of the Committee if 
the Chiefs of Staff would indicate the degree of 
importance which they attach to each of their require- 
ments. 


No doubt the Chiefs of Staff will be including a 
statement of our requirements vis-a-vis the French 


position in the Levant. 
GA Bla ater 
A@ aes 


Joint dvekins.- 
War Cabinet Committee on Palestine. 


18th November, 1 
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WAR CABINET 


CHIEFS OF STAFF COMMITTEE 


OE me a or ee 


BRITISH STRATEGIC NEEDS IN THE LEVANT STATES 
AFTER INE WAR 


Note by Sceretany 


@ The Palestine Committec under the chairmanshio of the 
Home Secretary has deccidcd to recommend to the War Cabinet 
the adoption of specific new frontiers in the Palestine 
areas In view of the forthcomins discussion on the 
Greater Syria projoct, the Home Sccrectary has requested 
the Chicfs of Staff to state the esscntin il British 
military needs in cach of the four Levant States that will 
be safeguarded by the treaty. 


@ 

2s The attached note*® on the subject by one of the Joint 
¢ Sccretarics to the Palestine Committee has been referred 
to the Post Hostilitics Planning Sub-Committee for 
oxamination and report, as a mattcr of urgency, in 
anticipation of tho instructions of thc Chicfs of Staff. 
(Signed) O.R. PRICE 
Fi) Offices of the War Cabinct, S.W.1l. 


13TH NOVEMBER, 1945. 
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ANNEX 


BRITISH STRATEGIC NEEDS IN THE LEVAN? SYATHS APTUR THE WAR 
Note by Joint Socrotery to the + .lestine Commi vice 


ae The »ar Cabinet Comnittee on Palestine, which was appointed 

in July last to consider and report to the War Cabinet on a lonz- 
term policy for Palestine, has agreed that partition is the most 

likely policy to provide a solution of the per ving problem. 


De A proposal has becn put forward by the Cath Ministcr of 
State Resident in the Middle East (P.(M)(43)157) for the creation 
Gum, of a Greator Syria by the fusion into a single State of the Arab 
portions of Palestine ond the neighbouring Arab countries of 
Syria and Transjordan. There would thus be four States in the 
Levante Three of them - Greater Syria, the Lebanon and the 
Jewish State — would be independent, but in treaty relations with 
Great Britain, France and perhaps the U.S.A. The Jerusalem 


# Not reproduced 
sete 


State would be undcr British Administration. One reason for 
the proposal to create a grcatcr Syria is that it will make 
partition of Palcstine more acceptable to the Arabs, It 
involves tho termination:-of the British Mandatcs for Palcstine 
and Trans jordan, 13 


Se ifter considering various schemes put forwafd by Ministers, 
the Comnittec have accepted the partition sche proposed by the 
Sccrotary of State for the Colonies in ~ “Un (48) 14%, with slight 
modifications. The boundaries of the proposed now States will 
be secon on Map "B" of Annex I to the Paper, with the modification 
that the Huleh arca has been provisionally added to the extreme 
North-fast corner of the Jewish State, It should be noted that 
the Jewish State will be not merely a Jowish National Home in 
Palcstine, but a fully indepeondcnt sovercign Statc. 


4. At the Moeting at which this dccision was taken the Homo 
Sccretary and the Secretary of State for the Colonics cmphasisced 
that any premature disclosure of informution as to the nature of 
the plan eventually recommended by the Committec would be fatal 
to its success; before any publicity was given to thc plan it 
Was essential that all preparatory measures, including military 
measures to deal with anticipated reactions from intcrested 
pertics, should be complcted. 


De The Comnittce proposes to discuss the Greater Syria proposal 
in the near futurc, and the Primc Ministor, who is taking a keen 
intcrest in the work of the Committcc, has boen so informed. 


6. The views of the Chiefs of Staff as to the strategic necds 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire in the Levant after the 
war may affect the couclusions i the Conmittee concerning the 
Greatcr Syria project, and the Chairman, the Home Sccretary, has 
thercfore asked that the Chiefs of Starr should state their 
wishes as regards military and other facilities required in the 
arca after the War as soon as they can, 


le at their Mecting on 4th November, the Committee took note of 
P.(M)(43)10, in which the Post-—Hostilitics Planning Sub- 
Committec of the Chiefs of Staff Committee gave their general 
appreciation of British strategic needs in the arca aftocr the 
Ware Among other things, the Subd-Committece stated that:- 


"we shall need to draw the greater part of the oil supplics of 
the British Commonwealth, both in peace and in war, from Iraq, 
South Persia and the Persian Gulf seacticsaceess 


"From this it follows that the security not only of the oil 
producing areas themselves but also of the existing Kirkuk-Heifa 
pipeline, and any furthcr pipclines passing through Palestine 
and to the refinerics and storage tanks at Haifa, is and must 
remain a major British interest. For this purpose we shall need 
at all times to onjoy the full use of ths lines of communication 
9aSsSin,; through Palestine, including the railway from Qantara to 
Haifa and the road from Haifa to Baghdad. The latter will in all 
probabizity be Purthor doveloped: im the Puture «<< iess ceaceeeséus 


"Morcover, Haifa, as the Mediterrancan terminal of the oil 
pipeliie from the Iraq oilfields, will be the port for outward 
passage through the Mediterranean. This port may also be needed 
as a Subsidiary fuelling base for light naval forces operating in 
the Kastern Mediterrancan. 


"Whilst it cannot yet be said with certainty what line the 
British Commonwealth civil air eee Will follow after the war, 
it seems certain that Palestine must be involvcd as a link in the 
Ghai". 


*# Not reproduced 
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The approciation goes on to point out that the attitude 
adopted by the Arab States gencrally towaras whatever regime 
iss ostablishcd in Palestino, must have an important indirect 
effect. 


Finally, the report concludes that "a peaceful secure 
Palcstine is and must romain of the utmost importance to the 
British Empire and Commonwealth in achicving their stratcgic 
necds in the Middlc Hast. For this reason we consider that 
the continued occupation of Palestine by British forces and 
the control of air bascs and means of communication in that 
country after the war, are cssential". 


8. {it will be noted that the, plen of partition adopted by the 
roltostine Committce, incluacs in the Jcrusclem State, which will 
be undcr British administration, the airport at Lydda, the 
broadcesting satation at Ramallah and the source of the Jorusalem 
watcr supply at Ras 31 Nin, 7 cs 
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9. As pointed out in Lord Moyne's paper P.(M)(43)15, the 
powers and mutual relationship of the proposed Levant States 
will present many problems. The territorial integrity of each 
of thom, i.c. Greater Syria, the Lebanon, the Jewish State, and 
the Jcrusalem State, would be guarantced by Treaties which might 
be anglo-French (or possibly sanglo-French-American), and these 
treativcs would also provide for the safeguarding of British -and 
French cssential strategic intcrests. French interests would 
naturally predominate in the Northern areas and British in the 
South. It would also be neccssary to come to an agrcoment with 
the French as to the ultimate responsibility (which would 
presumably have to be ours) for the defence of the States, both 
intcr se and against external aggression. 


10. Now thet the Palestine Committee has decided to recommend 
to the War Cabinet the adoption of specific new frontiers in the 
Palestine area, and in view of the forthcoming discussions on 
the Greater Syria project, the Home Secretary will be grateful 
if the Chiefs of Staff will state the essential British Military 
needs in each of the four Levant States that will have to be 
Safeguarded by Treaty. 


(Signed) G.B. BLAKER 


@;*— 
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Allotted to General Molesworth. 


CYPHER TELEGRAM (0.7.P.) 


From:— Viceroy 





To t= Secretary of State for India. 
Dated New Delhi 15.40 hours, 5th November, 1943. 
Recd 12.45 hours, 5th November, 1943. 





IMPORTANT 
29 24—J 


Personal and most secret. 


3 Fer Your £4654 Personal of October 28th, I see no 
objection to employment of Indian troops in Balkans or 
Dodecanese and do not consider that any difficulties are 
likely to arise though feelings of troops should be 
carefully watched. 


Le I should incidentally prefer that they were not 
used in Palestine where racial and religious feelings run 
high and conflict between Arabs and Jews is possible at 
any time, I see no such objection to use in P.A.I.C. 


Se I wish in any event to be given timely warning of 
proposals for their (?use) so that I may be able to 
consider probable effect on public opinion here and best 
way to justify use, 
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Committee on Palestine. 


PALESTINE AND THE PROPOSED SYRIAN UNION: 


MEMORANDUM: BY THE Deputy MINISTER OF STATE RESIDENT IN THE 
Mippik East. 


1. In the last six months I have had several opportunities of discussing 
with the High Commissioner for Palestine and members of his Executive 
Council and also with His Majesty’s Minister to Syria and the Lebanon, various 
alternatives for the settlement of the Palestine problem on the basis of a bi-National 
State or Partition. I have also had several talks with Nuri Pasha and Syrian 
politicians as to their aspirations for a Greater Syria. 


2. My discussions in the Middle East have revealed an almost unanimous 
opinion that the Palestine problem ought not to be considered in isolation but 
as part of a proper arrangement of the Levant States as a whole. This applies 
with special force to any scheme of Partition because :— 


(a) The Palestine Arab residue would otherwise be too weak an economic 
unit to stand alone; 

(6) Fusion with a stronger unit would give confidence to the Arab 
Palestinians against further encroachments by force or diplomacy ; 

(c) The Galilee area, if left out of the Jewish part of Palestine, would be 
an awkward island unless. included in Syria. 


There is, moreover, a strong case on merits for the restoration of a Greater 
Syria. This would be a return to a political arrangement which lasted for 
many centuries and was disturbed only by the arbitrary creation of the Levant 
States after the last war. 


3. Accordingly, I suggest that any scheme for the Partition of Palestine 
should be accompanied by proposals for the creation of a Greater Syria, by 
which I mean the fusion into a single State of the existing areas of Syria, 
Transjordan, the Arab part of Palestine and Arab areas in the Lebanon. I 
suggest the inclusion of parts of Lebanon in Greater Syria because I believe 
there would be advantage in reducing the present Lebanon more nearly to its 
former boundaries and so creating a predominantly Christian State. Discussions 
which I had in the Lebanon suggested that this would be acceptable to all 
parties concerned, but General Spears, while in favour of this solution, considers 
that it may provoke much opposition. In any case, the point is one for 
negotiation between Syria and the Lebanon. It would be necessary to make 
special arrangements for the Jerusalem area, including Bethlehem, which might 
be formed into a small International State. 
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4. Under the above proposals, four separate States would be created (I . 


refer to them in this note as the Levant States)—Greater Syria, the Lebanon, 
the Jewish State and the Jerusalem State. 


5. It is possible that the creation of Greater Syria would be followed by its 
federation (or even the federation of all the Levant States) with other Arab States 
—particularly Iraq. Iam not concerned in this note with such a development, 
which is a matter for the Arab States themselves to work out. All that need be 
said here is that the idea of such a federation, with the creation of a Greater 
Syria a first step towards it, is much in the minds of Arab statesmen. 


6. I turn now to the question of the actual area to be included in the 
Jewish State. Throughout our discussions on Partition I have found unanimous 
opinion among those responsible for Government and Defence that it would 
inevitably cause a much more serious Arab rebellion than that of 1936 to 1939 if 
any block of Arabs undiluted by any Jews were to be handed over to Jewish 
control. Although British military power could no doubt eventually overcome 
Arab armed resistance, to impose the domination of a Jewish minority over an 
_Arab majority would cause such bitter resentment as would not be forgotten for 
oe and would ensure a political and economic boycott of the Jewish 

tate and its industries among its Arab neighbours. 

The scheme of the Secretary of State for India (P. (M) (48) 3), including as it 
would large undiluted blocks of Arabs in the Jewish State, would be open to this 
objection. It is however satisfactorily avoided by that of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (P. (M) (43) 14), which would give as much territory as possible 
to the Jewish State without including in it purely Arab areas. ; 


7. The powers and mutual relationshi 
é p of the proposed Levant States 
present many problems. Briefly, as a result of my discussions, I believe that the 
most practicable scheme would be on the following lines :— 


(a) The territorial integrity of each of the Levant States, i.c., Greater Syria 
the Lebanon, the Jewish State and Jerusalem State would be 
guaranteed by Treaties which might be Anglo-French or, possibl 
Anglo-French-American. The Treaties would also provide for the 
safeguarding of British and French strategic interests. For example 
we should doubtless require extensive rights in the Port of Haifa ie 
naval and commercial purposes, rights over aerodromes in the several 
States for military use and rights to maintain troops It would 
further be necessary to come to an agreement with the French as to 
the ultimate responsibility (which would have to be ours) for th 
defence of the States, both inter se and against external ageressic : 
. caus a which, although they might be able to make n Ohthbe 
ion : ; : 
eee eir own defence, the States would presumably require 

(6) The Syrian and Lebanese States would decide their own form of G 
ment. In the Jewish State it might be necessary to toh tor 
communal voting with an allocation of a working imiont é f he 
seats in the Legislative Assembly to the Jewish Cammenit aa es 

(c) It hs a desirable that the States should, if possible oe to the 
oint 2 stré in ¢ i wn 
pt oe ministration of _ certain common services, which should 

(i) Currency. 

(11) Customs, 
(ili) Posts and Telegraphs. 
(iv) Railways. 


Control of these services would resent di 
would be possible to contemplate LY ac ees on fe wi oy ees 
of Inter-State Legislative Assembly, as the Jews aGianene) sins 
regard this as a means of subjecting them to Arab domi non Re 
common services might, however, be administered by Joi ee 
operating under specific agreements for each service. Owin ae ae 
different economic interests of the Jews and Avahesthers gnc We 
grote a ee coming to an agreement about a Custom Bove ice 
pk tae ae po a Jewish Customs frontier would be dxerenels 
renee po va ert Meet el be the equivalent of economic sui a 
fe, He elieve that in fact all the States other than the J ah 
ate would accept a Customs Union from the start. (The phe: 
. ese 
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have already evinced their wish for a Customs Union with Syria), 
and the Jewish State might accede to the union after experiencing 
the inconvenience of standing out. Nevertheless, if no agreement 
could be reached on the joint administration of common services there 
would be no alternative to complete separation, each State being 
entirely independent. ee 
(d) Whether or not arrangements can be made for the joint administrations 
of common services, I believe that some form of reference body to 
which difficulties could be referred for settlement would be needed. 
It is therefore suggested that an International Body should be set 
up by the United Nations for the purpose. This Council would have 
its headquarters at Jerusalem and would consist of British, French, 
and if they would co-operate, American representatives. There should 
in any case be a British Chairman and there should be either an 
Anglo-American or a British majority. The duties of the Council 
would be— 
(i) Administration of the Jerusalem State. 
(ii) Arbitration on any matters which the States may agree to refer. 
(iii) Supervision of the observance of Treaty obligations on behalf 
of Guarantor Powers. 


8. The last point—namely, the protection of the rights of minorities and 


especially the Arab minority in the Jewish State—is admittedly a difficult 


problem. The States would doubtless be prepared to give assurances of equitable 
treatment and it would be the concern of the Guarantor Powers to see that the 
assurances were fulfilled. The International Body would be in a position to bring 
to the notice of the Powers any unfair discriminations against minorities, but 
it might be unwise to place an overt duty on them to do this as this might 
encourage constant complaints on minor matters. 


9. Under the above proposals, immigration would be a matter for State 
control and the Jews would then be free to permit immigration, on whatever 


scale they desired, to the Jewish State but not elsewhere. 


10. What prospect is there of such a scheme as is described above being 
accepted by the Arabs—the Jews—and the French? The proposals made by 
Nuri have already been circulated (P.(M) (48) 11). It will be seen that the 
scheme I have suggested goes considerably beyond anything which Nuri has in 
mind. In particular he contemplates that the Jewish enclave would be more in 
the nature of an autonomous local government area or canton than of an 
independent State. Moreover, he has never shown any willingness to agree that 
the Jews should control immigration into the Jewish area. On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that Nahas would not necessarily object to the creation 
of a Jewish State subject to adequate safeguards. This is confirmed by the 
following extract from Jerusalem Telegram No. 251 Saving to the Colonial 
Office :— 


‘Mustapha Pasha Nahas and Tewfiq Pasha agreed that little progress 
could be made until Syria was re-united, and this entailed getting rid of the 
French and solving the problems presented by the Jewish and. Maronite 
minorities. They felt that if the Jews and Maronites refused to form part 
of a Greater Syria, they could be given autonomy or independence in the 
areas of Palestine in which the Jews predominate, and within the boundaries 
of the Lebanon as they stood in 1918. It was unthinkable that either of these 
minorities should be given control of territory in which other communities 
constituted the majorities.” 


All that I can say as a result of my discussions is that I believe there is 
possibility of edhe through these proposals without incurring violent 
reactions from Arabs in general, though this would not necessarily be true of 
Palestinian Arabs or, still less. of Arabs living in the area to be given to the Jews. 


Moreover this would depend on :— 


(a) The creation of a Greater Syria being made possible and genuine 
independence given to 1t; 

(b) The boundaries of the Jewish State not exceeding those proposed in the 
Colonial Secretary's Memorandum, so that large blocks of Arab 
territory are not put under Jewish control. 
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sc be enforced without any 
i t the suggested scheme could ec rate 
Conia "The: rahi carisiats bse risk of local disturbances, ne : * py ten 
trouble. = f the scheme does not go further than 1s sea sagt pe a 
I think that i < Rnal solution of the Palestine problem, 1t ay ra ale te 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS. 


14. The 
as follows :— 


(1) A new solution for the Palestine problem may be found in a rearrange- 
ment of all the Levant States—Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and 
Lebanon. (Paragraphs 1 and 2.) ' 

(2) The solution proposed is the partition of Palestine so as to form a Jewish 
State and the creation of a Greater Syria consisting of the Arab parts 
of Palestine and Lebanon and the existing areas of Syria and Trans- 
jordan. Four separate States would thus be set up—Greater Syria, 
Lebanon, a Jewish State, and a Jerusalem State (under international 
control). There is a strong case on merits for the restoration of the 
old Greater Syria, which was only broken up after the last war. 
Further, a Greater Syria, by absorbing the uneconomic Arab part of 
Palestine and the Galilee area and by giving strength and confidence 
to the Arab Palestinians, is essential to any satisfactory partition of 
Palestine. (Paragraphs 3 and 4.) 

(3) The four States would be guaranteed by Treaties which might be Anglo- 
French or Anglo-French-American. The Treaties would also safe- 
guard British and French strategic interests. (Paragraph 7 (a).) 

(4) Syria and Lebanon would decide their own form of Government. In 
the Jewish State it might be necessary to provide for communal voting 
to ensure a working majority in the Legislative Assembly to the Jews. 
(Paragraph 7 (b).) 

(5) The States should have a joint administration for common services 


including currency, customs, posts and telegraphs, and railways. The 


Jews would never agree to an Inter-State Legislature as this might 
subject them to Arab domination. The common services should be 
administered by Joint Boards. Owing to different economic interests 
there might be difficulty over a Joint Customs Board, and the Jews, 
at any rate to begin with, might insist on separate customs 
administration. (Paragraph 7 (c).) 

(6) An international body with a British Chairman and consisting of British, 
French and American representatives should be set up to administer 
the Jerusalem State, arbitrate on differences between the States which 
are referred to them, and supervise the observance of Treaty obliga- 
tions on behalf of Guarantor Powers. (Paragraphs 7 (d) and 8.) 

(7) Immigration would be a matter for State Control, and the Jews would 
have sole responsibility for immigration into the Jewish State. 
(Paragraph 9.) 

(8) Although these proposals would not be w 
thought that they could be introduced 
reactions. It is also unlikely that they wo 
There are, however, only two altern 

continuance of the White P 
State established in accord 
of the French cannot be 
for thinking that their 


proposals I make in this paper may, for convenience, be summarised 


eleomed by the Arabs it is 
without provoking violent 
uld be welcome to the Jews. 
atives to offer them, either a 
aper or British administration of a Jewish 
ance with the above proposals. The attitude 
accurately assessed, but there are grounds 
acceptance might be won. (Paragraphs 10-12.) 


(Initialled) M. 
Offices of the War Cabinet, 
Great George Street, S.W. rs 
Ist November, 1943. 
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MOST SECRET Copy'No. 13 


P. (M) (48) 14. 
1st November, 1943. 


WAR CABINET. 


Committee on Palestine. 


A PLAN FOR PARTITION. 


MEMORANDUM BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES. 


AT the first meeting of the Committee on the 4th August, I agreed to prepare, 
after consultation with the Palestine Government, a plan for the partition of 
Palestine. In the three months that have since elapsed various alternative schemes 
have been examined in the course of correspondence between the High 
Commissioner and myself and in discussions which the Deputy Minister of State 
Resident in the Middle East has had with the High Commissioner and members of 
his Executive Council. More recently, while I was in Cairo on my way back 
from my African tour, I had an opportunity of discussing the whole question 
with Mr. Casey and with Sir Harold MacMichael, who came down from Jerusalem 
for the purpose. Finally, since my return to England, I have had further 
discussions with Lord Moyne and with my advisers in the Colonial Office. 


2. One possible scheme of partition has already received preliminary 
consideration by the Committee, viz., that contained in the memorandum by the 
Secretary of State for India (P. (M) (48) 3), and it may be convenient if at the 
outset I give the Committee my considered views on Mr. Amery’s proposals. 

His plan advocates the creation of a Jewish State which would comprise, in 
addition to the area suggested for it by the Royal Commission, the whole coastal 
strip down to the Egyptian border, together with the Negeb, 7.¢., the Beersheba 
Sub-district, but would exclude Galilee south of a line drawn across the country 
from just south of Acre to the north of Tiberias on Lake Galilee. It is further 
suggested that the districts of Tiberias and Safad might be included in the 
Jewish State, which would thus have a border drawn roughly north and south 
to the west of Safad. 


3. The Committee will realise that partition on this basis would be much 
more favourable to the Jews than the plan suggested by the Royal Commission 
or any of the alternative schemes which were considered by the Partition 
Commission. The sketch map A in Annex I shows the boundaries of the 
proposed Jewish State. The Vale of Sharon, the Plain of Esdraelon, Tiberias: 
and the Huleh Salient, part of Galilee, and the Gaza and Beersheba Sub-districts, 
including the Negeb, all fall within the Jewish area. All that would be left to 
the Palestinian Arabs would be the hill country in the Samaria and Jerusalem 
districts and a small square of Arab Galilee. No territory would remain to them 
on the seaboard, though it is contemplated that special transit facilities, or 
possibly port enclaves, might be provided for an Arab State at Haifa, 
Tel-Aviv—Jafia, and Aqaba. 
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population and 78 per cent. of the Jewish land in Palestine. It would contain 
the three cities of Tel-Aviv, Haifa and Jaffa and the important industrial area 
of Haifa Bay. All the Jewish industries, with the single exception of the potash 
works, would be included, as would almost all the Arab industries as well. The 
two ports of Palestine—Haifa and Jaffa—would be within the Jewish State. 
It would contain most of the best land in the country and more than 80 per cent. 
of the most valuable crop and, in peace time, Palestine’s largest export, the citrus 
crop, both Arab and Jewish. No doubt Jewish opponents of partition will contend 
that the proposed Jewish State is so small as to render impracticable the admission 
of any considerable number of new immigrants. This is, however, a claim which 
is not substantiated by the statistics, as area plays but a small part in determining 
the extent to which Jewish immigrants can be absorbed in Palestine. While 
much capital has, largely for propaganda purposes, been made of the results 
achieved by the Jews in the realm of agriculture in Palestine, the great majority 
of the immigrants admitted during the past 25 years have been drawn from the 
town-dwelling classes. Of the total Jewish population of 484,415, 312,370 or 
64-5 per cent. live in the four cities of Jerusalem, Haifa, Tel-Aviv and Jaffa, 
while 86,760 or 17-9 per cent. reside in the smaller towns. Only 85,285 or 17:6 per 
cent. live in the rural settlements. Seeing that of a total population of 484,415 


Jews, 399,130 or 82-4 per cent. are subsisting by choice on an area of 221,127 


dunums, it is difficult to argue that a State containing more than three and a 
quarter million dunums affords, on the ground of size, no scope for a further 
substantial increase of population by way of immigration, if employment for 
further immigrants can be found. 


20. The resultant mitigation of the political effects on the Arab side, as 
compared with the results of Mr. Amery’s plan, would perhaps be rather more 
than proportionate to the reduction of the area to be handed over, for it might 
be possible to expect some tendency to appreciate the need to make sacrifices in 
the interest of finality. Even so, I am advised that Arab outbreaks could be 
expected, particularly in Jaffa, on account of the loss of the town and some 
115,000 dunums of citrus, and much sympathy—reasonable in its origins, 
unreasonable in its manifestations—would be excited both inside and outside 
Palestine. Resistance would have to be faced and dealt with; nor perhaps, if 
finality be postulated, would justification be altogether wanting. In the neigh- 
bouring States such a solution would probably not be regarded as so inequitable 
as to warrant an indefinite prolongation of violent opposition. In short, things 
might settle down after a period of unrest, and self-interest might be able to 
reassert its usual influence. 


21. So much for the political effects in Palestine of the proposed scheme 
of partition. I must, however, explain at this stage that the authorities in the 
Middle East have consistently expressed the opinion that, although this particular 
plan may be sis psc as practicable, it would have no chance of success unless 
both the Jewish and Arab areas were linked to a Greater Syria. In the 
memorandum—P. (M) (43) 15, which the Deputy Minister of State Resident in 
the Middle East has circulated to the Committee, it is proposed that four 
separate States (the ‘‘ Levant States’’) should be created—Greater Syria, the 
Lebanon, the Jewish State and the Jerusalem State. Greater Syria would consist 
of the present Syria, part of the Lebanon, the Arab areas of Palestine excluded 
from the Jewish State, and Trans-Jordan. 

It is obvious that the Arab portions of Palestine lying to the east and south 
of the Jewish State, i.e., parts of the Gaza and Beersheba Sub-districts, and part 
of the Samaria and Jerusalem Districts, would not be able to stand alone, 
politically or economically, and would have to be united with Trans-Jordan. 
Clearly, also, it would be an immense advantage if this enlarged Trans- 
Jordan could be fused with Syria, and I entirely agree with Lord Moyne that 
this should be our objective. It would make partition infinitely easier; it is to 
Syria (of which they formed a part prior to its arbitrary dismemberment after 
the last war) that the Palestine Arabs look and not to the somewhat backward 
State of Trans-Jordan. Fusion with Trans-Jordan would hardly be accepted by 
the majority except as the only alternative to the more dreaded fate of inclusion 
in a Jewish State. Yet so sure am I that partition is the right and, indeed, the 
only solution of the Palestine problem, that, should it prove to be the case that 
the formation of a Greater Syria is likely to be unduly delayed by reason of the 
many conflicting interests involved, I am prepared to advocate proceeding by way 
of a two-stage approach and contenting ourselves at the outset with the union of 
the Arab areas of Palestine and Trans-Jordan. however much less acceptable 


- 
‘ 


such an arrangement would be to the Palestinian Arabs than an immediate 
inclusion in a Greater Syria. 


22. I submit the plan of Partition described in paragraphs 8-17 of this 
memorandum for examination by the Committee. I have not attempted at this 
stage to deal with many other important matters which would require attention 
should a policy of Partition be decided upon, ¢.g., the termination of the Mandate 
for Palestine and Trans-Jordan and its replacement by Treaties; the position of 
the Amir Abdullah in the event of the formation of an enlarged Trans-Jordan or 
a Greater Syria; the question of the freedom from restrictions on inter-State 
trade and travel; the date at which any major change of policy should be 
introduced; and the like. Finally, the question would arise of the attitude to be 
adopted by His Majesty’s Government should the Zionist leaders refuse to accept 
the solution proposed and decline to assume responsibility for the administration 
of the Jewish State. It seems questionable whether, once they have taken the 
decisive step of proposing Partition to the Jews and the Arabs, His Majesty’s 
Government should again abandon it. I think that this time Partition would 
have to be announced and carried through as a final solution of the Palestine 


Problem. 
(Intlld.) OSS: 


Colonial Office, 
1st November, 1943. 
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ANNEX II. 


NoTE ON THE STATISTICS OF THE SCHEME FOR THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE. 


THE main objects kept in view in drawing the boundaries of the proposed 
Jewish State have been described in Paragraph 11 of the memorandum. 

The extent to which the conditions there enunciated are fulfilled in the 
proposed State is explained in the following paragraphs. 


I.—Exaclusion of Arab areas. | 
2. The following areas have been excluded from the Jewish and J erusalem. 


States :— Land (cultivable 
and uncultivable) 
Population. in dunums. 
Area. Arabs. Jews. Arab. Jewish. 
Galilee (including the 
Huleh salient) en 141,570 7,400 1.727.257 181,320 


Central Judea, Southern 
Gaza and Zone 3 of the 
Negeb ei ier 458,800 1,000 9 826,428 106,946 


These figures show that the areas in question are predominately Arab in 
respect both of population and of land ownership. It may be mentioned that, 
of the 106,946 dunums owned by Jews in Central Judza, Southern Gaza and 
Zone 3 of the Negeb, 63,635 dunums, situated in the last-mentioned tract, have 
not yet been colonised. 

Even the small number of Jews and the small amount of Jewish land in the 
Arab areas are largely the result of recent colonisation. In the statistics prepared 
for the Partition Commission, the Jewish population and land holdings in the 
two areas mentioned above were as follows :— 


Land 
Population. (in dunums). 
Galilee (including the Huleh salient) 4,283 97,780 
Central Judza, Southern Gaza and 
Zone 3 of the Negeb ae Aa 413 28,727 


No account is taken, for the purpose of this note or of the accompanying 
statistics, of the desert waste in Zones 1 and 2 of the Negeb. It is assumed that 
the question of the disposal of this area, measuring about 9,677,000 dunums, will 
be left open until expert examination has shown whether or not its development 
is practicable. 


II. —Population. 
The population of the Jewish State will be as follows :— 





Jews. Arabs. Total. 

Urban population ay res 309,730 137,520 447 250 
Rural population us toe 76,805 168,900 245,705 
Total population ... oe 386,535 306,420 692,955 


There will thus be a Jewish majority of 80,115 in the State. 


ITI.—Inclusion of Jews and Jewish land. 


The total Jewish population of Palestine, numbering 484,415, will be 
distributed as follows between the Jewish State, the Jerusalem State and the 
Arab States :— 





Jewish Jerusalem Arab 

State. State. States. 

Jewish urban population ae 309,730 87,400 2,000 
Jewish rural population oe 76,805 2,080 6,400 
Total Jewish population... 386,535 89,480 8,400 


Thus, of the total Jewish population 79-8 per cent. will be in the Jewish 
State, 18-5 per cent. in the Jerusalem State and only 1-7 per cent. in the Arab 
States. $3 
The 1,513,908 dunums of land owned by Jews in Palestine will be distributed 


as follows :— Dunums. 
Jewish State o> chk Ks om iis 1,175,803. 
Jerusalem State 15 , ae a aer 49 839 
Arab States ... a 288,266. || 


77:7 per cent. of all Jewish-owned land will thus be included in the Jewish State. 
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dV —Total land. 
The area of the Jewish State will be as follows :-— 


Dunums. 
Jewish-owned land ... 1,175,803 ‘ 
Arab-owned land 2,123,820 
Roads, rivers, &c. 77,202 

3,376,825 


It will be seen that the State contains nearly twice as much Arab as 
Jewish land. 


3. The following is the distribution of the citrus area between the States :— 





Jewish Jerusalem Arab 
State. State. States. 
Dunums. Dunums. Dunums. 
Arab-owned citrus 94,730 20,265 30,583 
Jewish-owned citrus 140,054 721 413 
Total citrus 234,784 20,986 30,996 


The Jewish State will not only include more tha 
Jewish-owned citrus but 65 per cent. of ail the Arab 


4. Some idea of the value of the various territories may be obtained from 
the property taxation figures which, theoretically at least, are proportionate to 





n 99 per cent. of all the 
-owned citrus as well. 


the annual yield of the property taxed. The distribution of such taxation between 
the three States is given below. 

















Jewish Jerusalem Arab 
State. State States. 
£P. ae: £P. 

Urban Property Taz. 
Payable by Arabs 103,379 66,328 23,865 
Payable by Jews ... 307,753 55,908 771 
Total 411,132 122,236 24,636 

Rural Property Tax. 
Payable by Arabs 61,969 21,361 75,900 
Payable by Jews ... 78,833 1,188 3,406 
Total 140,802 22,549 79,306 


Of the total property taxation assessments of Palestine, amounting to £P. 800,661, 
69 per cent. will accrue to the Jewish State, 18 per cent. to the Jerusalem State 
and only 13 per cent. to the Arab States. Of the taxation assessments on Arab- 
owned land, 47 per cent. will be payable to the Jewish State, 25 per. cent. to the 
Jerusalem State and only 28 per cent. to the Arab States. In so far as taxation 
is proportionate to the value of the properties taxed, the latter figures represent, 
in terms of value, the distribution of the Arab properties in Palestine. 


5. The question of opportunity for development is dealt with in para- 
graph 19 of the memorandum. The distribution of Jewish population and land 
is shown below, the figure for land including, in the case of the cities and smaller 
towns, the rural area farmed by their inhabitants. 











Land. 
Population. Urban. Rural. Total. 
Dunums. Dunums, Dunums. 
Four cities 312,370 43,026 392 43,418 
Smaller towns 86,760 27,085 150,624 177,709 
Rural settlements 85,285 nil 1,292,781 1,292,781 
Total 484.415 70,111 1,443,797 1,513,908 


6. The possibility of extending agriculture in Palestine, and thereby 
absorbing more immigrants, is strictly limited. The Partition Commission, in 
paragraph 143 of its Report, stated what it regarded to be a reasonable lot viable 
for each of the sixteen categories into which the rural land of Palestine is divided 





,. 
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for taxation purposes. The area in each category being known, it is a simple 
matter to calculate the number of families which rural Palestine can support and, 
by multiplying this number by the number of persons in a family and adding a 
percentage representing persons who, though living in the villages are dependent 
for their livelihood on occupations other than cultivation, an estimate can be made 
of the economic rural population of the country. Such a calculation has been 


made, covering the whole of Palestine with the exception of urban and Bedouin 


land (the latter is not subject to Rural Property Tax and consequently has not 
been classified by categories), and the following table summarises the result :— 


ee ee eS Se a i — _ “ ee ee a ee - 
































Arabs. Jews. 
Type of land. : ~ —t | 
Area. arehe | Families. Area. Ee | Families. 
PS : Ee a ae of) I chk 
Citrus and banana planta- | 
Bion fh Ge pd PBL ORT dd. BO on POOR? 4 OLOG8 10 9,196 
Other plantations ... ... 966,468 | 69 | 14,007 | 82,969 67 1,238 
‘Taxable cereal land v2) 0,048,126 | 181 - 19,603 | 695,965 | 175 “OTe 
Untaxable cereal land ... 872,332 | 400 | BASh Jn 147 867 400 "| 120 
Uncultivable land ... ... 4,807,260 | 400 | 12,018 | 274,480 400 686 
Totalagricultural fami. | | | 
lies(a) RY apis | BUSTA Ek... % 15,217 
Economie agricultural | | 
population(b) ae | 274,383 ae es 68,477 
Economic rural popu- | | | 
lation(c) ... the | | 842,979 | i | ae 85,596 
Actual rural popula- | | | 
lation es se] = ae | 676,150 | ae | Re 85.285 
(b) = 4-5 x (a). (c) = (b) + 25 per cent. 


It will be seen that, adopting the method and factors proposed by the 
Partition Commission, the land in Jewish ownership is capable of supporting a 
rural population of 85,596. The actual Jewish rural population is 85,285, so that 
the economic limit has exactly been reached; the congruence of the figures may 
well indicate the general correctness of the method of calculation. The land in 
Arab ownership is capable of supporting a rural population of 342,979, but is 
actually supporting a population of 676,150, or nearly twice the economic number. 
There is thus serious congestion on the Arab land and no further “ squeezing up ”’ 
is possible. It will further be seen that, in terms of land of any given category, 
each Jew requires for his subsistence twice the area which suffices for each Arab. 


10. It may be argued that, if the Jews took possession of the Arab land, 
they would, by a change-over from extensive to intensive cultivation and by 
rendering cultivable land at present uncultivable, largely increase its absorptive 
capacity. The idea that Jewish cultivation is wholly, or even mainly, 
intensive, is, however, ill-founded as is shown by the following figures which 
cover the whole of Palestine with the exception of Zone 3 of the Negeb where 
intensive cultivation is ruled out by the shortage of rainfall and absence of 
sub-soil water. 


Arab land. Jewish land. 
Area. Per cent. Area. Per cent. 
Dunums. Dunums. 
Plantations oUF gearies 1,228,908 20°3 238,084 92:9 
Cereals ... se aah 4.822.621 79°7 801,237 a 


OS sf 


Total cultivable land 6,051,529 100-0 1,039,321 100-0 





It will be seen that, generally speaking, about 20 per cent. of the cultivable 
area of Palestine is under citrus, bananas, olives, vines, vegetables and other 
intensive cultivation and 80 per cent. under cereals, and that the proportion 
of cereals to other crops is much the same whether the land is Arab or Jewish. 


_If, in fact, there is scope for a further change-over from extensive to intensive 


cultivation (the difficulty, now that the citrus area has apparently reached its 
economic limit, is to find crops which will repay intensive cultivation) there 
is ample opportunity afforded by the 2 million dunums of cereal land already 


(26319 ] D 
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included in the Jewish State without including further land for the purpose.. 
It is certain that only a very small proportion of this area could, economically, 
be so converted. | 


11. The importance of the rural settlements, which occupy more than 
85 per cent. of all the Jewish land in Palestine while accommodating only 


173 per cent. of the Jewish population, can easily be over-estimated. As. 


already stated, they are devoted mainly to the growing of cereals. In normal 
peace-time conditions, the cost of producing these cereals is higher than the 
cost of importing the same quantity from abroad, with the result that it is 
necessary to impose an import duty on wheat and flour in order to render the 
growing of wheat in Palestine a paying proposition. If, therefore, area 1s 
to be regarded as the criterion of the absorptive capacity of the proposed State, 
there are very large areas of land under cereals, both Arab and Jewish, within 
its boundaries, which could be put to other purposes, industrial or agricultural, 
without detrimentally affecting the economy of the country. 
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UNPARAPHRASED VERSIU OF 4 SHURE? CYPHHR TELEGRAM 
NOT ONE With ‘Tash, 
OL Ge Ds 
TOO 22302/10 
LOD 23552710 


OLCRHL CYPHRR 'VELEGRA. 





From: Alr Ministry 
To : ° Mideast 


et te tcp 


OZ 395 LOth February 1943, 








Following for Cornwall Jones from Price, 
Your saN/84 and «N/8&s6, 


L Post ij r Planning, Section in London is sub-section 
OF a. Fe pesnone ate to Chicfs of Staff through Directors 


of Plans but on permanent loan to the Paymaster General 
who has been made responsible for planning for Post War 
Reconstruction problems generally. 


} 


ee This section has done a certain amount of 
preliminary thinking on Post ‘Jar strategical requirements 
in the Middle Hast. I gather, however, “that their thoughts 
at present are fairly far apart from the J.P.'s and 
therefore it is very doubtful if we shall be able to send 
you even ad.P. Draft for some time. In any case, I 

doubt whe ae the Chiefs of Starf would find time for the 
problem for many months to come. 


Be Suggest therefore it might be better for Middle 
East to put their ideas to J.P. Secretary here for Post 
War Planning Section. 

T0008 2e507710 
(Circulation) 


Brig Jacob. 
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BRIGADIER a Y 


‘POST-WAR STRATEGICAL REQUIREMENTS Je 





RAST L 7 


IN THH MIDDLE 


Ps 


Sy TI” 





b Prowaet 6 R 
Jy. AA Py, She 
ee i i . | a 


Your Minute si Major Le te Klee of a Y 


February attached. 


Was: Post War Planning 
Appreciation several weeks 
the Strategical Section. 
did not think very much of 


Section 
ago for 


The "gs" 


it and 


Planners went away to re-write it. 


produced a draft 
discussion with 

Section however 
the Post War 


The "Ss" Section liked the re-draft even less 


and as a result of a furthe 


week, the Post War Planners 


it. again. 


T am afraid that the 
ag rreed document which might 


‘\ Bastyare not therefore very 
Eo ftee) 


Would not a better way be for the Middle hast 
to put up their preliminary views 
and for the information of the Post War Plannerse 





r discu 
have 


chance 
be sen 
FOO0d 


T attach a aft telegram t 


Sth February, 1943. 
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ssion this last 


gone away to re-draft 


s of producing an 
t to the Middle 


to the J.P. here 


o Cornwall Jones. 


J 
(AK 


’ f) , 
R. Ht Lig po 
{ at a” Te 
a ‘ \ ; NY } & 5 a 
| x A Oun c {ar 1 alld ; 
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Unparaphrased Version of a Most Secret 
Gypher Telegram not One Time Table. 





IZ 500 7] - 
TOO Nil. : 
TOR 14152/7,. 





MOST SHCRaT C’PHER TRLEGRAM, 
MOST TMMEDT A'S, 





From:—- Mideast. 





To:- Air Ministry. 


—_—_————— "oe TT ce oh ee ie = stem eT Lotti 


KN/86 (th February, 1943. 





Following privats and personal for Hollis from 
Cornwall—Jones, S 
f° 


Fear poo of paragraph two of my KN/84 may 
give rise to misunderstanding. There is, of course, 
no question of Minister of State's office making 
some independent attempt to frame post-war policies. 
They do hope, however, to submit in due course to 
London an estimate based on views of HM. representatives 
in Middle Hast of tendencies here and possible long term 
@ developments, The examination they were asked to make 
of the possibilities of economic federation of the Arab 
states 1s a part of this. In considering these questions 
strategic appreciation, if it exists, would be of great 
assistance. If my KN/84 has received any circulation and 
doubts are felt please exnlain on above lines that we are 
not attempting to invade departinental rosponsibilities, 


r 


Cadogan of Foreign Office knows all that is in mind, 


00. Nils 
Circulation 


Brigadier Hollis 


eS 
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SECRET, 


MAJOR LE Tn ae 


LG 





I take it that Rucker 





is talking nonsense, but it 
1s just possible that Admiral 
Bellairs' party have done 
something on the lines 
suggested. 

Piéase make enquiries 


about this. 





ft 


. ¢ e 


(th February, 19.3. 





yy ciihoaas version of a Most Secret Cypher Telegram 
not One Time Table. | 


IZ 479. 
TOO 1520Z/6. 
TOR 1935Z/6. 
MOST SECRET CYPHER TELEGRAM, 
IMMEDIATE. 


From:—- Mideast. 


%.?. Air Ministry. jt 





KN/84, 6th February, 1943, / 
Following for Hollis from Cornwall Jones. 


Please see Armstrong's telegram No 342 of 3rd Feb. 
to Rucker. | 


chi Civil side of Minister's office are trying 

to formulate post-war political policy for Near 

Rast. Rucker understood Chiefs of Staff were. 
preparing a paper on post-war strategical require— a 
ments in the Middle East and this would be of great “ 
assistance as background for agen proposals. 
— is such a paper could I have a copy? 


T0.0,. 20c07/6.s 


Circulation, 
rig, Jacob. 
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OUTWARD TELEGRAM. 
[CYPHER ]. | FILES. 


FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO MINISTER OF STATE, CAIRO. 


NOe 35420 De 5200 asme February 4th, 1943. 
February 3rd, 1943. 
yyyyy 








SECRET. 
Following for Rucker from Armstrong. 
Your No. 185.¥ 


I am advised that any paper you saw when in London is now out 
of date, and that you should consult Cornwall Jones, who is said to 
have ali the latest information on the subject. If, however, 
this does not meet your needs please let me knowe 


i ake [Copies sent to Mr. Armstrong]. 











MOST SECRET 






CIPHER TELEGRAM 298874 
From:—- C,in €. Middle East. 
To:- War Office. Recd. 2205 15 Dec 42. 


MOST IMMEDIATE. 
0/84714 cipher 15 Dec. MOST SECRET, 
ie Personal for C,1.G.5. from ¢.in ¢. 

Ref.. F.O. telegram to M.of §. 3092 of le Dec. and 
M.Or:.S. telegram to F.O. no. 2180 of Lo Dec. 

Judging from first reactions of Greeks the announce- 
ment proposed is likely to cause considerable resentment 
and’make position of Greek Commander here difficult as 
many officers and men in M.E. Greek Forces fought in 
Albania. Strongly urge that the recommendation to defer 
declaration contained in M.of S. telegrain quoted above be 


given most Serious consideration. Py We60n -GUSOR. 


G6. Pets. 
Mg:~ VW.0..5 (fer: accron):. 


Copies t0:- Note by M.0O,9:- 


es No copy of telegrams 3092 
Unde Getta and 2180 has been received 
S| PLS eee ees by War Orfice. Foreign 
D.M.O. Office has been requested 
we us 0; (0). | to send copies immediately. 
D.M. 

D,D.i..ts 4a}. 

ie, bes 
ee Oa ie Wa 9 8 
Brig. Jacob. 

S.of S. Foreign Affairs. 


- OUTWARD TELEGRAM \ Lor 


i (This Document is the Property of His Britannic Majesty’s Government, and should be 
| kept under Lock and Key. | 


(This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be 
retained by the authorised recipient and not passed on]. 


o R, 8608/532/G, 








[CYPHER] WAR CABINET DISTRIBUTION 
TO: EGYPT 
FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO MINISTER OF STATE'S 
a OFFICE, CAIRO, ae a 
No, 5118, D. 9.5.pem, December 15th, 1942, 


December ldth, 1942, 


—@ ost nogprary, ‘ii 


Your telegram No, 2180 [of December 15th: proposed 
statement regarding Albania], ne 


Statement will now be made at 12 noon British winter 
time on Thursday, December 17th, Please inform lir. Vellacote. 
and see that there is no publicity before that time, ie 

Full reply to your telegram under reference follows, 
[OTP]. 


[Copies sent to Mr, Armstrong]. 





oa ey kx6os / ? Af, 
Brigeola Hohe us 
AHS n,n ie ae: Offcac ‘ne Cembplimes? 





a ——— 
e [Cypher], DEPARTMENTAL NOw1. 


‘FROM MINISTER OF STATE CAIRO TO FOREIGN OFFICE 


Mind 


Noy 2180 : D. 1.33 p.m. 15th December, 1942. 
15th December, 1942, R. 1.20 p.m. 15th Decenber, 1942. 


he 
MOST IMMEDIATE | 
Your telegram No, 3091.” 
Following for Dixon from Warmer. 


* The Greek Vice-President has now received telegram from the 
President of the Council and is sending long personal telegram to 
the dat of State begging that declaration be not made at 
the present time. | 


2. The Vice-President considers the effect in Greece will 
be catastrophic and lead the people to turn to Russia. The fact 
that it does not prejudice Greek territorial claims will not be 
understood. He thinks so far as the proSecution of the war is 
concerned, the tactical disadvantages of such a declaration at 
the preSent time far outweigh the advantages to be obtained in 
Albania. He points out that the latter could be achieved by 
Sending more money and armS into the country. 


Oe He further considers that the declaration will be mortal 
blow to the Greek Government's authority and prestige and does not 
think he will be able to continue to be a member of the government, 

.4+, The Vice-President and Under-Secretaries for Air, Marine 

& and Social Services are meeting this afternoon to consider their 
positions in the government. The Vice-President thinks he would 
Serve the Allied cauSe better by returning to Greece. 


5. In the circumstances, it is most strongly urged that the 
Geclaration be deferred pending consideration of Greek reactions. 


6. Lord Moyne returns this evening. 
7. Please show to the Minister of State. 


8. Vellacott concurs and requests most immediate P.W.E. 
guidance, | 


OT. Ps 


%2@ 


6 eat G —— al | - 
OUTWARD TELEGRAM 


® [This Document is the Property of His Britannic Majesty’s Government, and should be 
kept under Lock and Key. | 


[This telegram is of particular secrecy and should be retained 
by the authorised recipient and not passed on 


R,. 8472/332/G, 

(CYPHER) WAR CABINET DISTRIBUTION, 
TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
FROM FOREIGN OFFICE TO WASHINGTON. 


No. 7841. D. 1.15,a,m, Decenber 13th, 1942, 
December 12th, 1942, 


& Repeated to Minister of monet Office,Cairo, No, 3092, 


ee ee ee O O-----=- 


~*~ 


Your telegram No, 5982 [of December 10th: Greek and 
Yugoslav reactions to declaration regarding future of Albania]. 


Greek and sued ae Governments have been informed of the 
eg oe forthcoming statement and of our reasons for 
making it. 


Oe Greek Government have in the past notified us of 
territorial claim in regard to Southern Albania (Northern 
Epirus), and Yugoslav Government have stated that if Greek 
Government establish their claim thev would bring forward a 
claim to pele of Northern Albania, Both Governments have 
accordingly been reminded that His Majesty's Government con~ 
sider that it is at present premature to enter into discussions 
tee gl tata territorial questions which, in their view, should be 
left for settlement until after the war, 


7) 5. statement, which apes only of restoring Albania 
to her “independence”, is not intended to commit us to the 
restoration of the Albanian State with its pre-1939 boundaries, 
It thus leaves question of the future boundaries of Albania 
open, 


4, You may use paragraph 3 in answer to any criticisms 
from Greek and Yugoslav Americans, 


[Copies sent to itr, Armstrong]. 
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Cre Seetet 8 


(THIS DOCUMENT IS “HE PROPERTY OF HIS BRITANNIC M\JESTY'S GOVERNMENT) 


oO we es eee 





0 iy he Sy Geel er gk ee ieee Sn tas a: lle sd lp wale sn pnb te os te planes an cs a Sede acm ope, gpl cir Uhlan snk abies wid bac aia 
1O BE KEPT UMDES LOCK AND 
ge. BO Roe — oe Te KEY, 


It Ie Pequasted thei sparin! pare may be taken te 


J.P.(42) 986 (S) ensure the ssurecy of this decument. 


2nd December, 1942 Copy No.2! 


Wak Cs, BiINET 
JOIN PLANNING STAFF 


POST WAR PLANNING SECTION 
POST WAR MIDDLE EAS.’ APPRECTATION 





wote by the secretary 


At Annex I is a Note by Admiral Bellairs covering 
the Post War Middle Hast Appreciationt revised by the Post 
War Planning Section as a result of their recent discussion 
with the Strategical Planning Section. 


ae The Strategical Planning Section is invited to 
examine this revised appreciation and to prepare a short 
note for submission to Directors of Plans setting out their 
comments and recommendations. 

(Signed) W..A. HOWKINS 


Secretary. 


Cabinet War Room. 


a Annex: TT 


ANNEX I 


Here is the revised Post-War Middle East appreciation, 


We have attached a covering note. 


After considering the points discussed with the 


Strategic Planners at our meeting the other day we have 
embodied all the suggestions of substance except that 
regarding the defence of a line along the North Persian 
frontier westward to the N.E. corner of Syris. As to 
this we think it impossible to write the appreciation 
without taking into consideration political factors. 


agree 


9,145 


If the Strategic Planners on further consideration 


with the present draft, then the reference to the 
differences in the covering note can be deleted. I think 
in view of developments the appreciation ought to go to 
the Foreign Office before the end of next week. 


R. lu. BELLAIRS 


42. 





ANNEX II. 


NOTH BY THES MILITARY SUB-COMMITTER 


The appreciation of Post-War Strategic Requirements in the 
MIDDLE EAST has been revised as a result of discussions with the 
Strategic Planning Section, and the attached M.S.C.(42) 3 
(Third Revise) has been prepared accordingly. There are two 
pon ee however; upon which we have been unable to agree with the 

trategic Planning Section and as regards these we therefore 
adhere to our previous vicws,. 


The first point is more of form that of substance and 
merely coneerns the order of discussion in the paper of our 
essential strategic and economic requirements. The Strategic 
Planning Section considered that oil should be dealt with before 
communications. We feel, however, that although communications 
are to a large extent connected with oil sources and supplies, 
they must be considered as well from other important aspects, viz: 


Our imperial communications which traverse the MIDDLE EAST. 


Requirements in communication for garrisons defending 
strategic bases. 


Requirements in communications for the movement of forces 
tu deal with internal disturbances, to meet an external 
threat or to exercise pressure against the development 
of such a threat. | 


For the above reasons we have therefore considered 
ecommun:.caticns before cile 


The second peint concerns our strategic requirements for 
the defence cof the oilfields in PERSIA and IRAQ against a threat 
from the North, i.e. RUSSIA. The Strategic Planning Section 
ccnsider that it will be necessary to have ground and air forces 
in these territories ready to defend a naturally strong line in 
the North, i.e. the Western extension of the HINDUKUSH through 
MESHED, thence the ELBURZ Mountains, westwards across Persian 
AZERBAIJAN, Northern frontier of IRAQ. 


We do not propose’ t: enter into details here of the relative 
capacities in communications for ma iintaining such forces compared 
with th se available to RUSSIAN forces dispused along the RUSSO- 
PERSIAN frontier region, but we base our cbjection tc the 
preposal on the following grounds:- 


It would inevitably be regarded by RUSSIA as a major threat 
particularly tc her vital oil supplies in the CaUCASUS,. 


It would be ineccnsistent with cur Treaty with RUSSIA, 
particularly with regard tu the mutual promise of future 
eccllaboration, Mcreover, RUSSIa would be expected to 
oppese any attempt cn our part tc reach agreement with 
PERSIA tou cccupy her territory, 


It would be contrary to the assumption in paragraph 1 of 
the appreciation that 2 cardinnl vrinciple of cur post-war 
policy will be tu prevent "USSIA aligning herself with GERMANY 
a lesson from the exr_ricnees after 1918 which will be cf even 
greater importance in the future cwing to the probability of a 
weak France. 


The defence of a front of some 1,330 miles against a great 
land power would eritail extremely heavy commitments, and in view 
of our strategic requirements elsewhere, including our assumed 


Tg participation in the occupation of Germany and portions of 
Italian territory, it might well turn out to be impossible to 
realize, 


ROGER BELLAIRS 
W..E.. Van CUTSEM 


JeMe SPAIGHT.. 


11.42. 
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PHJP/MSC/3. 


REVISE SECRET 
MsS.C.(42) 3. (Third Revise) 


November, 1942, 


POST-WAR STRATEGIC REQUIREMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


1, Preliminary Observations, Object of the Appreciation, 
Assumptions. ‘ 


Our post-war strategic requirements In the MYDDLE EAST cannot 
be formulated conclusively until our main world-wide strategic 
requirements have been postulated, until a study embracing our 
economic as well as our strategic requirements in the MIDDLE EAST 
has been made, and until some progress at least has been realized 
in strategic ed pape eh ON of areas adjacent to the MIDDLE EAST, 
particularly the MEDITERRANEAN BASIN as a whole. 


Subject to the above observations, the cbject of the present 
paper is to examine the strategic considerations involved, to 
arrive at certain tentative conclusions and to endeavour to answer 
the specific questions raised by the Foreign Office. Fending the 
possibility of fcreseeing more clearly the general post-war world 
Situation, we base cur appreciation on the following assumptions, 
and in doing so have purposely assumed the minimum number of 
States to be friendly:- 


(a) The United States remains in close friendly relations with 
| the British Commonwealth, and we can count on Anglo- 
American co-operation as a deterrent to aggressors. 


(b) «as regards other menibers of the United Nations, whilst 
every effort is made to improve cur relations with RUSSIA 
and it is a cardinal principle in cur post-war policy to 
prevent RUSSIA from jcining GERMANY in a bloc hostile to 
the UNITED STATES and the British Commonwealth, RUSSIA 
remains a doubtful quantity. . The Other United Nations 
are weak and absorbed in internal problems for several 
years, so that they will be unable to afford us much 
assistance in the military sphere, even should they all 
wish to do so. AS an exception, we assume that GREECE 
is friendly. 


(c) Wé assume a strong and friendly TURKEY. 


(ad) GERMANY, JAPAN, ITALY and their satellites are effectively 
disarmed and under occupation. GERMANY and JAPAN are 
still individually hostile to the United Nations. 


(e) We fulfil our pledges to restore to FRANCE her overseas 
territories but she is weak and disgruntled, though 
unlikely to make common cause with cither GERMANY or 
LT ALY 


(f) The British Commonwealth remains substantially unaltered, 
except that INDIA has achieved independence. Under a 
treaty we, however, assume for some years responsibility 
for the defence of INDIA. 


lise 


Re Statement cf Essential Strategic and Economic Requirements. 


| The MIDDLE EAST is a focal point in cur Imperial Communica- 
tions and an area of vital oil supplies. 


Our particular interest¢g in the MIDDLE #AST are, therefore, 
communications and oil, though other important economic interests 
may be brought to light as a result of the further studies 
referred to in paragraph 1. 


In addition, the MIDDLE HAST forms an important base from 


which we can exercise presr ure against Southern Europe in the 
event of developments hostile to Anglo-American interests. 


It follows that we must not allow any developments in the 
MIDDLE EAST which would threaten our above essential strategic 
and economic requirements and that we should have the necessary 
rights and facilities by treaties to permit the rapid development 
of effective aid in order to meet any such threat. 


oe» Communications 
The following require consideration:- 
(a) MEDITERRANEAN Route and the SUEZ CANAL 


The Mediterranean route to EGYPT, INDIA and the FAR EAST 
is a strategic link of great importance in the oversea communica- 
tions of the BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. The present war has, however, 
shown that the Mediterranean route is not vital for the security 
of the British Commonwealth, provided we control the sea route 
via the CAPE and the air and land route across AFRICA south of 
the SAHARA. 


Under modern conditions the control of the Mediterranean 
route is best afforded by naval action and by air cover operating 
from land bases. The problem of providing this control 
throughout the MEDITERRANEAN is outside the scope of the present 
study, except in the EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN which must be 
considered as forming part of the MIDDLE EAST. In this area 
it will be necessary to have air bases in CYRENAICA, to prevent 
an enemy from attacking us from the direction of Western LIBYA, 
and to assist in our control of the EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 
woreover, in order to reduce the necessary scale of defence for 
EGYPT the DODECANESE ISLANDS must no longer be available as air 
and naval bases for ITALY. It is assumed that the return of 
the GREEK ISLANDS to GREECE will be one of the essential : 
conditions following on the defeat of GERMANY and ITALY. in 
order to ensure freedom of traffic in the HASTERN MEDITERRANEAN it 


would be desirable to have bases in CRETE, the DODECANESE and 
CYPRUS, where necessary by lease. 


. But even if the above requirements are fulfilled i will 
still be imperative to retain ALEXANDRIA as a naval base with 
facilities at PORT SAID and SUBZ) and to establish air fields 
in the WESTERN DESERT, together with the necessary ground pe 
for their local protection, and also to have the right to station 
forces and tc maintain and develop bases in EGYIT as necessarye 


(bo) The NILE VALILEY 9nd_RFND SHA ROUTES 


The control of these routes is required in order to 
safeguard communicaticns between EGYrT on the one hand, and 
WEST, SOUTH and EAST AFRIGA on the other. The continued 
oecupation of the SUDAN, ADEN and BRITISH SOMAJT.ILAND will be 
necessary for this control. In view of our assumptions as to 


°@ 


ITALY in paragraph ty ERITREA and ITALIAN SOMALILAND must be 
demilitarized and it would be desirable to have the right to 
occupy these territories and establish air bases as necessary 


for controlling the RED SEA route and the sea routes adjacent 
to ITALIAN SOMALILAND, to meet an air threat should RUSSIA 
establish herself in the vicinity of the PERSIAN GULF. 


(c) The: PERSIAN GULF. 


The control of this route is required for the passage of 
tankers to INDIA and the RED SEA. Such control would remain of 
importance, even if, as is highly desirable, a pipeline were laid 
to connect ABADAN with HAIFA or SUEZ. | 


It will be essential to retain existing Treaty rights with 
the yarious Sheikdoms, even though they amalgamate into larger 
entities. The right to lease military air bases along the 
southern shore of the PERSIAN GULF and to garrison troops there 


would be essential. 


The right to lease civil air bases along the Northern shore 
of the PERSIAN GULF would be desirable, 


(d) Communications between EGYPT, THE LEVANT and IRAQ, PERSIA. 


In the future these routes may be extended through IRAQ 
and PERSIA to RUSSIA, and across PERSIA to BALUCHISTAN. 


The above communications are required as alternatives to 
long sea routes through the INDIAN OCEAN, 


The communications to be protected are:- 


The sea communications between EGYPT and PALESTINE, 

The CAIRO-HAIFA-ALEPPO-MOSUL Railway. 

The Pipeline HAIFA-KIRKUK. 

The HAIFA-BAGHDAD road,: which could be further developed, 

Possibly the development of an alternative subsidiary route 
from AQABA through TRANSJORDANIA to connect with the 
HAIFA-BAGHDAD rcad. 8 


The strategic requirements in connection with the above ar@t- 
The use of HAIFA as a naval base. 


They provision of air bases in PALESTINE and TRANSJORDAN, 
and almost certainly in the SUEZ CANAL area for its direct 
protection against air attack.. | 


The retention of air bases in IRAQ allowed under the 
existing Treaty, and the right to additivynal air bases as 
necessary. In view of our assumptions regarding RUSSIA in 
paragraph 1, no construction of bases for bombing aircraft 
in Northern IRAQ should be undertaken unless it were clear 
that RUSSIA was threatening our vital interests in the 
MIDDLE HAST. 


Ground forces will also be required to protect the aboyre, 
particularly in areas where experience has shown internal unrest 
to be likely to occur:and where it would be unwise to rely upon 
local lertes, e.g. PALMSTIV ue, 


~o— 


(e) Communications between the PERSIAN GULF and RUSSIA 


These are necessary to maintain contact with RUSSIA, assuming 
she remains our ally, as an alternative to the MEDITERRANEAN and 
e BLACK SEA route should this latter be closed. 


The main communication is the Transpersian railway from 
ports at the head of the PERSIAN GULF to the CASPIAN, supplemented 
by the new road system, and with railway links ‘to the TRANSCAUGASIAN 
system and possibly to the TRANSCASPIAN line. , 


_ In view of the Treaty with PERSIA, existing garrisons must. 
be withdrawn six months after the cessation of al] hostilities 
between GREAT BRITAIN or RUSSIA and other Powers, or on the 
conclusion of peace with these last, whichever is the earliere 


. It would be desirable for any subsequent agreement with 
PERSIA to provide for the right to re-establish such garrisons 
in the event of the alliance between ourselves and RUSSIA being 
invoked under article IV of the anglo-Soviet Treaty of 26th May,194ée. . 


(f) Communications and Use of Forces Intended to Exercise 


= Pressure 


In connection with the last requirement iM paragraph 2, 
it may be that the existing Treaty with EGYPT already affords 
. sufficient rights for the movement in a time of emergency of the 
normal garrison of reinforcements. The Treaty with IRAQ should, 
however, be amended to ek ee at least the same rights, (not 


merel he right of transit and corresponding rights should be 
secured in Ang future treatiés with PALES TING End RRARSSORDAN, 


should the future status of these territories require any treaties 
to be concluded with them. 


(g) Rights to the Use of Communications. 


The rights under the existing Treaties with EGYPT, the ARAB 
SHeiks, IRAQ and PERSIA will be required to be extended and 
Ae oe in accordance with the requirements in sub-paragraphs 

a 


to (f) above. 


4. Oil. 


@ (a) As indicated in the letter from the Petroleum Department 
at Appendix A to Annex I, a comprehensive economic plan for the 
exploitation of these oil areas is required, and until this has 
been got out, our strategic requirements can only be given in very 


general terms. 


(bo) There are, however, some future developments which it is 
possible to forecast with confidence. The importance of the ol] 
supplies in the MIDDLF FAST is likely to increase still further in 
the fairly near future for the following reasons:- 


(i) The potential capacity of the MIDDLE EAST oilfields is 
far above the present output. 


(ii) The growth of RUSSIA'S internal requirements, whieh in 
the decade before the War was greater than the growth 
in production, so that by 1938 oil exports were 
negligible. 


UNITED STATES: which may, within a relatively short 
period, becune an oil importing country. This would 
limit the amount of oil available for export from 
SOUTH AMERICA toe the Eastern Hemisphere, 


°@ (iii) <A similar condition to the above may well occur in the 


ol hen 


The above are long-term trende and are unconneeted with 
the oS short-term stimulus to production in the MIDDLE 
EaST which will be caused through the destruction of oilfields 
in the DUTCH EASTINDIES, BURMA and SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


. (ce) It is therefore clear that we shall continue to require 
Oil concessions in IRAQ, SOUTH PERSIA, the PERSIAN GULF and the 
EGYPTIAN oil areas. The rights and facilities considered 
necessary are stated below:- 


(i) IRAQ. 


To secure the proteetion of eur oil interests in 
IRAQ we shall require to maintain our existing rights. 
under the Treaty, plus the right to protect the pipeline 
to HAIFA, and tc acquire additional rights as stated in 
paragraph 3(d) and (f). 


(ii) SOUTH PERSIA. 


The protection of the SOUTH PERSIAN fields will 
require the right in case of necessity to establish air 
bases and garrison troops in approximately the area we 
at present occupy. As stated in paragraph 3(e), it 
would be desirable for such a right to be exercisable 
in the event of a situation arising entailing mutual 
help under article IV of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, At 
the same time, the right to occupy the oilfields area 
might be desirable in order to control the economic 
life of PERSIA and thus prevent her from falling too 
much under RUSSIAN influence. To provide for this 
latter right would be to throw doubt upon the Stabllity 
of our alliance with RUSSIA, and it would only become 
urgent if RUSSIA encroached gravely on PERSIAN territory. 


(iii) «ARABIA and EGYPT 


aS regards the oilfields on the ARABIAN shore of | 
the PERSIAN GULF and on the GULF OF SUEZ, the strategic 
requirements for their protection would be identical 
with those given in paragraph 3(a) to (ec) for the 
defence of EGYPT, the RED SEA and the PERSIAN GULF. 


5 e Annex I to J.P. (42) 456(0) also refers to certain general 
ee eae we therefore give our views on their strategic aspects 
elow. 


(a) The defence of the ARAB STATES 


as the protection cf our own interests will involve us in 
defending a great part of the ARAB STATES in the MIDDLE EAST, we 
should not hesitate to extend to them guarantees against 
ageression by foreign Powers, though we should not do so against 
aggression by their ARAB neighbours. If we assume commitments 
in this latter respect, this would entail the provision of large 
numbers of scattered air forces and military. garrisons for the 
purvoses of frontier defence and internal security quite 


unconnected with our strategic needs. 


The amalgamation or absorption of States in the ARABIAN . 
PENINSULA might strengthen MOSLEM unity within an area in which 
we require to possess pre-dominnnt influence. This would not of 
itself imperil our stirusce.c interests unlecs.the underlying 
motive were a consoli47t+ion of Arab policy against foreign, and 


in particular, British influence in Arab territories. Should 
there be a danger of such a movement arising, it would be 
necessary to review our defensive requirements. The 
disintegration of an Arabian State might, however, result in 

a condition of lawlessness which would call for intervention to 
defend our interests. But unless it is possible to foresee how, 
when or where such political movements may come about, we cannot 
Say at present what defensive mcasures would be necessary, 


(b) The cession to TURKEY of ALEPPO and parts of NORTHERN SYRIA 


The lateral railway link ALE?’ ?O-MOSUL would be of first 
class importance to any peret harbouring designs against SYRIA 
and IRAQ, particularly when the connection to PXJABEKR is completed. 
The danger therefore in ceding this area to TURKBY lies in the 
possibility that, either for reasons of her own or thro 
falling under the influence of a power hostile to us, she might 
pursue an imperial policy against the Arab States and thereby 
threaten our vital interests. 


On the other hand, our strategic position in PALESTINE, 


TRANSJORDAN and IRAQ would be great strengthened if we 
in getting and maintaining on oe tie a strong and wea 


TURKEY, in which case the danger referred to above should not 
arise. But such a cession might be strongly opposed by FRANCE, 
if she were in a condition to do so. The ideal then to be aimed 
at would be to conciliate TURKEY without offending FRANCE, 


(c) Our Interests in SYRIA and LEBANON. 


From the above it is clear that it is not possible to say 
whether the presence of the FRENCH in the LEVANT STATES will help 
us strategically. The answer in fact depends upon the future 
strength of FRANCE and her foreign policy. So far as the LEVANT 
and our relations with the ARAB STATES are concerned, we will 
certainly be able better to pursue a consistent_policy towards 
¢he latter if SYRIA and the LEBANON become really independent 
and French Political influence were entirely removed. 


But if FRANCH eventually regains after the war her former 
position and aligns her foreign policy with our own, the situation 
will be a different one, and it might then be considered in the 
light of all the circumstances whether a military understanding 
for mutual support for our respective strategic needs might not 
be desirable, . 


If, on the other hand, as has been assumed, FRANCE remains 
weak, at least for a period, a mutual understanding might embroil 
us in SYRIA with no correspunding advantage elsewhere. In this 
latter hypothesis of a weak FRaNCE, it would be better for us to 
undertake no commitments with regard to SYRIA and the LEBANON, but 
to be ready to act with strong forces and to occupy SYRIA and other 
portions of the FRENCH EMFIRE at once, in the event of METROPOLITAN 


FRANCE again collapsing. 

6. In the light of the conclusions in the preceding paragraphs, 
we now give the answers to the quections in the three annexes to 
the J.P. Paper. Where strat ic needs urs stated they should be 
understood to be the minimun though no attempt has been made to 
express them in teviuic of wilitary, naval or air strengths. 


ANNEX I. 


Question (a) 


What are the militury, naval and air facilities which His 
Majesty's Government will reouire in the MIDDLE EASTERN area as 


a whole? 


(It is suggested that the answer to this Question should 
be drawn upon the assumption that it is likely to be 
politically impracticable to induce the IRAQI Government 
to agree to grant us more extensive facilities than . 
those set forth in the existing Treaty of Alliance). 


Answer 
oe 


The main strategic requirements in the MIDDLE EAST as 
a whole arei- : 


(i) The control of the routes through the MEDITERRANEAN 
and the RED SEA; along the NILE VALLEY and the 
PERSIAN GULF; the communications between EGYPT, 
THE LEVANT and IRAQ, iERSIA, with possible 
extensions to TRANSCAUCASIA and BALUCHISTAN; 
communications to RUSSIA from the PERSIAN GULF, 


(ii) The control of the oil supplies in IRAQ, SOUTHERN 
PERSIA, the PERSIAN GULF, EGYPT, with their 
pipelines and refineries. 


(iii) The right to use this area as a base from which 


pressure can be exercised in the event of developments 


hostile to ANGLO-AMERICAN interests. 


fdespite the suggestion following the above question, it 
is considered essential on military grounds that the IRAQI 
Government should grant extended facilities (see Paragraph 3(d) 
and (f)./ 


The stratecic facilities required in general ar 
therefore those stated in paragraphs 3 and 4. 


uestion (b 


If TRANSJORDAN is to be granted independence, what 
facilities shall we require in order that our strategic 
requirements may be guarded in that country? 


Answer, 


(i) Facilities will be required to protect the HAIFA~ 
BAGHDAD road, the KIRKUK-HAIFA pipeline; and. 
possibly communications from AQABA to link with 
the HAIFA-BAGHDAD road. This will entail air bases 
and military forces for protection against external 
incursions and internal risings.s 


(ii) Rights for the movement of forces required for 
exercising pressure in the event of hostile develop- 
ments threatening our vital interests in the MIDDLE 
EAST will also be necessary. 


Question (g) 


Similarly, what would our strategic requirements be in 
PALESTINE in the evcnt of a change in the present regime in 
that ccuntry? 


Answer 


(i) Facilities will be required: to protect the relevant 
sections of the HAIFA-BAGHDAD road and the HAIFA= 
KIRKUK pipeline, and the oil installations at HAIFA$ 
to develop a naval base at HAIFA; to control the 
QANTARA-HAIFA railway. This will entail air bases 
and the necessary troops for protecting them, the 
base at HAIFA, and for maintenance of internal 
security. This last is likely to remain a heavy 
commitment. 


~10= 


(ii) Rights will also be required as in (ii) above for 
TRANSJORDAN. 


Question (a). 


What is the military importance of maintaining the 
British position in the PERSIAN GULF STATES AND SOUTHERN ARABIA 
in the face of any tendency among the ARAB STATES to develop 
closer relations among themselves. 


Answer, 


The military importance of maintaining the British 
position is expldined in paragraph 3(c) and (bd). The proteetian 
of our interests in these areas may require the presence of 
British troops, should closer relationship between the ARAB 
STATES be accompanied by an anti-British attitude, as described 
in paragraph 5(a). Forces here would also be suitably located 
for rapid intervention in SOUTHERN iERSIA, should this become 
necessary. 


Question (e) 


To what extent may it be desirable for His Majesty's 
Government to undertake military commitments, for defence of the 
ARAB STATES, in order to exclude other Powers? 


Answer, 


See paragraph 5(a) above. 


Question ee, 


What would be the military implications of acceding to 
TURKISH demands for ALEPFO anc other territorial concessions in 


NORTHERN SYRIA? 


ANSWEY, 
See paragraph 5(b) above. 


uestion (¢) 


Would ANGLO-FRENCH co-operation in the EASTERN a4 
MEDITERRANEAN be likely tc possess any military advantages? 
Answer 

See paragrach 5(c) above. 

ANNEX II 


Question 1, 


Would the incorporation of PERSIAN AZERBIJAN in the 
SOVIET UNION represent a serious strategic menace to British 
interests in the MIDDLE HAST? 


answer 
The incorporation of PERSIAN AZERBIJAN in the SOVIET 


UNION would not of itself represent a serious menece to BRITISH 
interests in the MIDDLE EaST, unless such incorporation was 


wo] dm 


was intended to promote some further venetration or exertion of 
pressure. These might take the forms of:- : 


f ° 
@ (a) Penetration towards the PERSIAN GULF with the primary 
object of securing ports or oilfields, 


(ob) Pressure against PERSIA to interfere with our oil 
suoplies in SOUTHERN PERSIA. 


(c) Similar pressure against -IRAQ to interfere with our 
oil supplies at KIRKUK. 


(ad) Threatened penetration into Northern IRAQ. 


Incorporation of PERSIAN AZERBIJAN would probably be 
considered a menace to TURKEY, and it would double the length 
of her frontier with RUSSIA. . TURKEY might then seek to secure 


her position by establishing closer relations with our late 
enemies, at the possible price of affording them facilities which 


& would threaten some Dritish strategie interest, e.g. oil in IRAQ. 


Question &. 

If SOVIET RUSSIA were to encroach in NORTHERN PERSIA to 
an extent .which would seriously menace BRITISH interests, is 
there any counter-measures such as the occupation of part of 
PERSIA) which. His Majesty's Government ought in their own 
strategic interests to be ready to take? 


Answer. 


| a SOVIET encroachment as far south as a line through 
KERMANSHAH and HaMADAN might be considered a sericus menace to 
BRITISH interests: 


(a) It would bring RUSSIAN forces on to the IRAQ. frontier 
with good lines of advance towards BAGHDaD, the 
oilfields and pirelines at KIRKUK and south of 


KHANIQIN, 


& (bd) It would bring RUSSIAN forces to within a little over 
200 miles of the SOUTH PERSIAN oilfields. 


(sg) It would almost surely foreshadow a subsequent attempt 
to gain possession of the TRANSPERSIAN railway and 
road, and the ports at the head of the PERSIAN GULF 
and the ilfields in SOUTHERN PERSIA. 


To meet such an encroachment, it would be necessary to 
invoke our existing rights under Article 4 of the Treaty with 
IRAQ, and the additional rights recommended to be acquired in 
paragraph 3(c), (a), (f) and paragraph 4(c)(ii), and to despatch 
forces to SOUTHERN PERSIA, BASRA and the area KIRKUK~KHANIQIN- 


BAGHDAD. 


Question 3. 


What precautionary measures, if any, might be taken in 
advance for the defence cf BRITISH interests in the PERSIAN 
oilfields in the event of - 


°@ 
(a) anti-British measures by the PERSIAN Government, or 


(bo) breakdown of the Central Government in PERSIA’ 


ANSWeYs 


(a) Precautionary measures might include: the holding ready 
tg of air-borne troops in BALUCHISTAN or the threat to 
bomb military objectives in PERSIA, assuming we have 
the right to maintain troops in INDIA. Itshould also 
be possible to-impose a naval blockade on PERSIA. 
Other measures might include the infiltration of 
"tourists" etc. on the German model, and the ° 
provision of arms and militarily-trained officials 
to defend the oilfields. 


(b) Precautionary measures would include all those under 
(a), and in addition, if necessary, the despatch of 
troops ani air forces to safeguard our interests in 
the oilfields against attack by lawless elements, 
There would be many precedents for such action, 


* ANNEX III. 


; Question (a) 
Could a solution of the military prcblem of the defence 
: of the SUBZ CANAL be found by Ley Cae ye ne British military and air 
bases in CYRENAICA and transferring to hose bases the forces 


previously stationea in EGYPT? 
Answer. 


(i) Forces in CYRENAICA could not defend the SUBZ CANAL 
against attack from the North or Hast. 


(ii) Forees confined to CYRENAICA would have to be strong 
enough anc to have available formidable defences in = 
order tc hold cut against a sudcen attack pending 
the arrival of reinforcements. 


(iii) The forces in CYRENAICA,if compelled to withdraw, 

would be faced with internment when they reached 
& the EGYPTIAN frontier unless the right of transit 
had been safeguarded. 


{iv) Assuming an attack from the west, i-e. TRIPOLI or 
across the MEDITERRANEAN, and that the transit of 
troops through EGYPTIAN territory were not possible 
after the lapse of the present Treaty, our 
communications to CYRENAICA would be mainly by sea, 
either through the MEDITERRANEAN or round the CAH, 
In either case well-developed and defended air bases 
and harbours in CYRENAICA would be essential, but 
there is no harbour there comparable to ALEXANDRIA. 


The ecnelusion is that whilst the development of British 
military and air bases in CYRENAICA would greatly strengthen the 
defence of the SUEZ GaNAL provided EG/PT could be used as a base, 
without such use the a@efence of the SUEZ CANAL would be 
dangerously prejudiced. 


@ guestion (b) 


af & Will it be regarded as essential to obtain the use of 
ALEXNADRIA as a naval base (say for 99 years on the analogy of 
the UNITED STATZS bases in the WEST INDIES)? 


=| Bus 


ANSWEDP, 


Bren if it were possible to develop a naval base in 
CYRENAICA comparable to ALEXANDRIA, this would require several 
years, and meanwhile sLEX»NDRIA would have to be retained, 
Moreover, as stated in reply to (a), the defence cf the SUEZ 
CANAL would be seriously compromised if EGYPTIAN territory were 
not available for use by our forces if attacked, Whether we 
shoulc seek a lease of ALEXANDRIA, on the analogy of the UNITED 
STATES bases in the WEST INDIES is a matter that will require 


further cousideration. 


ROGER BELLAIRS 
W.E. van CUTSEM 


d.M. SPAIGHT, 
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POST=<{"AR STRAT SGIC REQUIREMENTS —- MIDDLE E..St. 


Note by the Secretary. 


ut Annexes I, II, and III are three letters from the 
Foreign Office asking the views of the Joint Planning 
Htaff on our post-war strategic requirements in the 
Middle Bast. In each letter certain Specific questions 
are set out. These are sidelined. 





fhe Future Planning Section is invited to examine 
Our general post-war Strategic requirements in the Middle 
hast urea. in the light of these three letters, and to 
prepare draft answers to the questions therein for tne 
approval of the Directors of Plans, 


(Signed) W.A. HOWKINS, 
Secretary. 


Cabinet \var koom. 





aNNBX I. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, S./.1. 
26th -.pril, 1942. 


(EB, 2583/49/65). 
¥ ¥ ¥ 

In a recent report on .irab Federation by the 
Standing Official Sub-Committee for Questions concerning 
the Middle East, the following recomnendation about post- 
war strategic requirements was made:= 


"i, study could, if necessary, be made of our post-war 
strategic requirements in the zrab States, and of the 


: means by which they can best be reconciled with French 
rights, “ith the aspirations of the Jews and irabs, and 
; with our existing obligations. It will, however, be 


realised that such a study cannot, at this stage, be 
other than of a very general nature" 


This recovmendation was the conclusion reached on one 
of the preceding paragraphs of the report, which ran 
as follows:= 


"It is important, in any case, that those responsible 
for British policy’ in the iliddle Hast, if they are to 
endeavour to guide the movement on lines which are 

conpatible vith British interests, should bear in mind 
British strategic needs in the Arab States. Hssential 
British interests in the Middle East have been defined 

as communications and oil. It is clear that we shall 

at least require to maintain those naval, military and 
air faci:.ities which are essential to protect those 
interests. These are all points which will call for full 


considera tion at the proper time" 





De The Foreign Office would be glad if t 

P could make a sane of our post-war st 
S 
a 





no tart 
requirements in the ..rab States as soon as 
ish, moreover, to empha ise that, in the Lev, GALS is 
not merely a post-war DY blem, but one of. practi 
importance at the present time. Decisions on 3 
constantly required, and in the absence of any authoritative 
statement of British strategic needs, it is not alvaSyY easy 
to frame volicy or to reach the correct conclusions on the 
oroblems which arise from day to day. 


S 
O 
Ae 
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oP Conditions within the Arab States, as in other countries, 
are Jn fact liable both to gradual development and to sudden 
change, and Britis sh policy must always be prepared to take 
account of such development or changes, in order to safe- 
guard on advance British interests, For examole, the grant 
of independence to Syria and the Lebanon, and the super- 
session (to that extent) of the French Mandate, has 

§ Ly profoundly modified the situation throughout the rab States, 


$n EN hy tt» 


- a 


One result. has already been that the Emir :bdullah of 

Transjordan has asked also to be accorded inde»vendence 
| and to be relieved from the burden of the Mandate, and 
the British authorities in the Middle East have 
recomended that we should now promise the Emir to grant 
him this independence afte: the war. There is bound 
also to be ever-increasing pressure on us from the arabs 
to grant independence to Palestine and to abolish the 
Palestine Mandate, whereas the Zionists may similarly 
press for a final solution of the Palestine problem on 
lines favourable to their own aspirations. The question 
has thus already arisen what is to be the position in 
Transjordan when independence has becn granted and what, 
if any, are our strategic needs in that country; while 
the further question may arise at any time what is to 
be the future of Palestine, and what are our essential 
Strategic needs in that country too. 





4. another contingency which we cannot afford to 
overlook entirely is the possibility that, when Ibn 
Naud dies or loses his grip, his heirs may not be able 
to hold together the wholé of the tribes and settled 
areas which he has made into the Kingdom of Saudi 
arabia, and there is even the possibility that the 
whole of Saudi .irabia may then relapse into a state of 
primitive lawlessness. ‘We do not suggest that we need 
have a cut anddried plan ready for such an emergency. 
But here again it will be very imoortant indeed to know 
what our essential strategic needs are in that part of 
the world. 





D's another strategic problem arises with regard to 
the Persian Gulf States. During the nineteenth century 
it was considered a matter of the utmost importance, 

9 largely on strategic grounds, that our paramount position 
in the Persian Gulf should be secured. This resulted in 
a series of treaties with local sheikhs, some of whom 
ruled only very small territories, whereby they engaged 
themselves to look solely to the British Government, and 
to refrain from having anything whatever to do with any 
other Power. No doubt our objective remains the sane to-day 
in cis Cok to European Powers, for we could hardly allow 
a Kurovean Power to establish military, naval or air 
bas-s in these territories, But "arab federation" is 
in the air, and even although it may not come to much for 
some time yet, there may well be a tendency on the part 
of the Gulf States towards establishing closer relations 
with other arab countries. This may in turn affect 
the means by which we have up till now secured our 
objective, and it would be well to know now whether any 
analgamation, or disappearance, of Gulf Sheikhdoms 
would be contrary to our essential strategic requirements, 


sl 6 4 Similar, but more general, question is to what 
# * ) extent it may be desirable for His Majesty's Government 
to undertake military commitments for the defence of the 


arab States, in order to exclude other Great Powers, 


a 


, d nother strategic problem arises from the tendency 
= recently shown by the Turkish Government to demand 
territorial rectification of the Turco-Syrian frontier, 
This raises political problems of great iimportance. 
There is also a strategic aspect, namely, the question 
“hether, and if so to shat extent, the grant soe Turkish 
demands for conplete control of the east-west railway 
through Syria, and for the ton and ‘district Tet stL@ppo, 
vould atfect our on strategic position in Palestine, 
Transjordan or Iraq, 


SB. There is also the extremely complicated question 
of our general interests in Syria and the Lebanon, 
This is, of course, the only part of the srab /orld 
(except for North africa) here another Wuropean Power 
is already installed; and we are pledged that after the 
far the French shall ne tein the predominant position 
@ hen , in so far as’ any European Power is to have a 
predominant position. It may of course be that France 
vill be -incapable of asserting that position and it would 
be useful to know whether from a stratesic point of view 
€:" it would suit us better to assist France to do so, or not. 
In short, how far does the presence of the French in the 
Levant States help us strategically? ‘jould it benefit 
us strategically if we could secure a military under- 
standing with the French by ‘hich re would support French 
strategic needs in Syria and the Levanon, and the French 
would in turn support British strategic needs in 
neighbouring countries? 


ome The Foreign Office ‘vould suggest that the questions 
for consideration might be the Poll owing (although the 
proposed study of the ‘rhole problem may reveal other 
questions of equal importinece which require an ans’-er):- 


which His Majesty's Government ‘7ill require in 
the Middle Eastern area as a whole? (It is 
suggested that the answer ¥o this question should 
be Grawn up on the assumption that it is likely 
to be politically impracticable to induce the 
Iraqi Government to agree to grant us more 
extensive facilities than those set forth in 

the existing Treaty of .illiance), 


e (a) \hat are the military, naval and air facilities 


(b) If Transjordan is to be granted independence, 
what facilities shall we require in order 
that our strategic requirements may be safe- 
guarded in that country? 

(c) Similarly, what would our strategic requirements 
be in Palestine in the event of a change in 
the present regime in that country? 


(d) What is the military importance of maintaining 


* the British position in the Persian Gulf 
Ps | States and Southern arabia in the face of any 
2 tendency among arab States to develop closer 


relations among themselves? 


(e) To what extent may it be desirable for His 
Majesty's Governnent to undertake military 
commitments, for the defence of ‘the irab 
States, in order to exclude other Great 
( Powers? 


(f) “hat would be the military implications of 
acceding to Turkish demands for ..leppo and 
other territorial concessions in Northern Syria, 


SS a 


(g) Would .inglo-French co-ope ation in the Eastern 
Mediterranean be  .ikely to possess any military 
advantages? 


10% The ultimate object will of course be to frame a 
policy which will have to take account of political and 
other considerations, but that is a later stage, The 
first thing is to know what we should try to secure 

to suit our strategic requirements, .ind we should like 
to know not only what we should try to secure if 
circunstances ave favourable, but also what we must have 
for our safety - i.e. our minimum strategic needs, 


ll. Finally, as oil is one of the essential British 
interests in this area, I should draw your attention to 
the enclosed letter” from the Petroleum Department, 
from which you will see that they wish to have a chance 
of submitting their views. Meanwhile, I am sending them - 
a copy of this letter, 

% * ¥ 


(Signed) C.W. BAXTER, 


+ «appendix A to Annox I. 


. Copy. 
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APPENDIX A TO ANNEX I. 


Petroleum Department, 


18'78/1278/65 ) « 7, Millbank, 


London, S.W.l. 


cord February, 1942. 


x . * 


In connection with the Report on arab Federation, 
M.E.(0)(42)4, I hope that if and when it is decided to 
proceed with recommendation 17(d), the Petroleum Department 
Will be informed, so as to have an Opportunity of submitting 


its views. 


This, docs not imply any criticism of the Comittee’ 
conclusions, with which we are in entire agreement; but 
oil is defined in paragraph i2 as an essential British 
interest and I believe that the technical and supply aspects 
are inseparable from the political, It will probably also 


-be necessary for the financial aspect to be taken into 


consideration. There is every likelihood that a lack of 
foreign exchange will persist after the war, and in this 
event it may well be necessary to increase proportionately 
our imports of oil from sterling sources. The Middle Kast 
is, of course, our principal potential source of sterling oil. 
There is, moreover, another angle from which I feel 
this question should he approached. Oll te notoonly an 
essential British interest, but the chief-.economic asset 
of the Arab states of the Middle East. Apart from the 
colossal reserves of Iraq and the important though smaller 
production of Bahrein and Sudi Arabia, new fields have 
recently been discovered in Kuwait and Yatar, while Syria, 


Palestine and the Trucial Coast sheikhdoms are not without 


Speculative possibilities. 


Perhaps the moment has not yet come to formulate a 
policy designed to meet circumstances which have yet to become 
acute. It does seem to me, however, that some plan for the 
allocation or distribution of oil revenues will sooner or 
later become necessary. States which are small, weak and 
rich will always offer an irresistible prize to their hardier 
and hungrier neighbours, and nothing constructive can be 
gained by pouring into the pockets of tminorrulers an income 
which is beyond the capacity of their people or territory 
to absorb. Surplus funds can at best only be accumulated 
as useless bullion, and are more likely to find their outlet 
in guns, decadence and intrigue. 


I am afraid that this letter only emphasises 
difficulties without offering a solution, but I thought it 
might be Worth while to put these points on record in case 
we can be of any assistance when the time is ripe for a more 
detailed discussion, since I cannot feel that an economic 
federation based purely on a form of customs union can touch 
the core of the problem. 

¥ x ¥ 


(Signed) MAURICE BRIDGEMAN. 


= 


FOREIGN OFFICE; S.W.1. 


26th April, 1942. 


(BE. 2584/122/34),. 


go 


x x ae 


In the final paragraph of my letter of the 26th April, 
about post-war strategic requirements in the Middle Hast, 
I drew special attention to the question of oil since the 
Middle East ig of course our principal potential source of 
sterling oil. It will clearly be unsatisfactory to consider 
this aspect of -the problein without, having regard at the same 
time to the Persian oilfields. That in turn raises — 
Guestions of our strategic desiderata in Persia which we 
should consequently like to be considered at the same time. 


As you know, under the Anglo-Russian-Persian 
Agreement: of this year, we and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics have undertaken to respect the territorial integrity 
of Persia and to withdraw our troops from Persia not later 
than six months from the cessation of hostilities or on the 
conclusion of peace, vvhichever is earlier, But there have 
been certain indications which are not inconsistent with the 
possibility that the Soviet Government may at some stage 
try to. incorporate parts of Northern Persia (e.g. the 
province of Persian Azerbaijan’) in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and for the purpose of this study it is 
clearly necessary to contemplate the possibility of Russian 
encroachments in Northern Persia. Moreover, it is also 
possible that the central Government in Persia may, either 
before or after the withdrawal of Allied troops, be unable 
to maintain civil government within the borders of the 
country. All these considerations make it desirable to know 
in advance what will best suit our strategic interests in 
Persia. | 

The Foreign Office would ac 
questions for consideration as rege 
following: - 


cordingly suggest that the 
ards Persia might be the 


(1) Would the incorporation of Persian Azerbaijan in 
the Soviet Union fepresent a serious strategic 
nenace to British interests in the Middle Last? 


(2) If Soviet Russia were to encroach in Northern 
Persia to an extent which would seriously 
menace British interests, is there any counter- 
measure (such as the military occupation’ of 
part of Persia) which His Majesty's Government 
ought, in their own strategic interests, to Be 
ready to take? 

(3) What precautionary measures, if any, might be 
taken in advance for the defence of British 
interests in the Persian oilfields in the 
event of 


(a) Anti-British measures by the Persian Government, 
or 
(b) breakdown of the central Government in Persia? 
I am sending a copy of this letter to the Petroleum 
Department. = ¥ x 


wg. (Signed) C.W. BAXTER. 


s ANNEX III. 


HORGIGN OFFICE, S.W.1. 


27th april, 1942, 


FQ  (s rrvevrrevis). 
x ¥ # 


In Baxter's letter No. E 2583/49/65 of the 26th April 
in regard to post-war strategic requirements in the Arab 
States, one of the questions. suggested for consideration by 
the Joint Planning Starf was "(a) what are the military, naval 
and air facilities which His Majesty's Government will require 
in the Middle Eastern area as a whole?" 


Se One of the essential British interests in the Middle 
Hast having been defined as communications, the above 
question. cannot well be answered without consideration of the 
avrangements for the defence of the Suez Canal. This has 
sug.ested to the Foreign Office the desirapility of inviting 

a the Joint Planning Staff to examine. these arrangements in the 

light of the following observations, and the questions to 
é which they lead up. ot 


‘ 


‘ Oe The present arrangements for the defence of the Suez 
Canal are embodied in the aAnglo-Egyptian treaty of the 

e6th August, 1936 which came into force on the Zend December, 
19356. + Without the consent of both parties, no revision of 
the treaty can take place before the 22nd December, 1946, but 
it is possible (a) that the Egyptian Government will suggest 
negotiations for a new treaty before that date and (b) that 
His Majesty's Government aay, for their own reasons, be ready 
to agree, Should this occur, it is possible that the 
Egyptian Government will press for the complete evacuation of 
Kgypt by the Imperial forces. 


4. His Majesty's Government have given a public assurance 
to Sayid Idris el Senussi that the Senussi in Cyrenaica will 
never again pass under Italian domination, a declaration 
Which is tantamount to the termination of [Italian sovereignty 
over that territory at the end of the war, No decision has 
yet been reached as to the future of Cyrenaica, but it might 
for example be constituted an autonomous emirate under 
Hgyptian suzerainty, subject to the military and other 
requirements, if any, of His Majesty's Government. 





Oe Assuming, therefore, that His Majesty's Government 
considered it expedieit to remove the British forces from 


2) 


igypt proper after the war 


(a) Could a solution of the military problem of the 
defence of the Suez Canal be found by 
developing British military and air ba 
Cyrenaica and transferring to those ba 
forces previously stationed in Egypt? 


f 
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(b) Will it be regarded as éscential to obtain the 
] use of Alexandria as a naval: base (say for 
; INetrtiyren3 nat TTRARSG ron +1, - N25 us oy 8 a og 5 tr = Uni a7 3q 
ninety-nine years on the anal Ogy oO ne S 
* States bases in the West Indies)? 


— 


x x o 


(Signed) P.S. SCRIVENER. 
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